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Philadelphia^ November, 1838. 
E. L. CAREY & A. HART 
HJiVE JUST PUBLISHED 
LORD BROUGHAM'S 

SKETCHES OF PUBLIC CHARACTERS, 

SPEECHES, DISCOURSES AND ESSAYS 

ON 

VARIOUS SUBJECTS. 

TO WmOH IS ADDED, 

A DISSERTATION ON THE ELOQUENCE OF THE ANCIENTS. 

BY HENRT LORD RRODGHAM. 

In this volume will be found Sketches of the following celebrated 
individuals:— Mr. William Cobbet~Mr. Stephen — Mr. Roscoe — 
Mr. Creevy— The Emperor Alexander—- Lord Castlereagh**Mr. 
Horner— Mr. Wilberrorce — Mr. Bentfaam— Mr. Dumont— Mr. 
Mill — Sir James Mackintosh— Mr. Canning— Lord Dudley — Mr. 
Huskisson — Mr. W3rvill— Major Cartwright— Sir Samuel Romil- 
hr— Mr. Orattan— Lord Grenville — Mr. Archibald Fletcher- 
Lord Archibald Hamilton— Lord Rosslyn— Mr. James Brougham 
Sir W. Scott. 

JFVom the London Athen4Bum of Aug. 11, 
^'It is not often we allow so much space as this to any work; and 
3ret so much remains of interest in these sketches of Pubuc Charac- 
T^i, that we may hereafter venture to make further extracts." 

From the London Literary Gazette. 

''We know not to what to liken the various and luxuriant con- 
tents of these volumes. To a great forest, in which every thing 
seems to grow — wild, statel3r, overspreadiug; with lowly shrubs and 
magnificent trees, and parasites too, and briars and thorns, and blos- 
soms and fruits: all that a fertile soil might produce, the winds of 
tempest wave and twist, or the gentler breath of heaven fan with 
grace and beautyl If the simile apply, we mav say of it, in the 
of Macbeth, that it is *^a moving vnwd* " 
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THE WIFE HUNTER. 

BY THE MORIARTY FAMILY. 
2 vols. 1^0. 

These admirable volumes, says the Dublin Evening Mail, have 
excited a deserved and lively interest in the novel reading world. 
'The Wife Hunter' is the work of a shrewd, satirical, and withal an 
extremely good natured writer. 
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THE MIDDY? 

OR, 

SCENES PROM THE LIFE OP EDWARD LASCELLES. 

'^As a sketch of life on sea and shore, he is equal to Captain Hall, 
and higher praise no man need covet." — Liverpool MaU. 

"The volumes, we venture to assert, have not been surpassed 
in matter of untiring interest by any similar work of late years." — 
FarUy^s Bristol Journal, 

"There is a pleasant freshness in the scenes before us that re- 
mind us of Captain Marryat and Captain Chamier * * * with this 
we conclude, cordially recommending these entertaining volumes 
to our readers." — Literary Gazette. 

THE BENCH AND THE BAR. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF 

" Random Recollections of the Lords and Gommoos," 
" The Great Metropolis,*' &c 

2 vols. 13mo. 

"In these volumes, as in a mirror, the general reader can catch a 
glimpse of all the leading members of the legal profession. The 
work is highly interesting, and will circulate extensively among 
readers of every class. The anecdotes are lively, characteristic, 
and happily introduced." — Sun. 

ELLEN GLANVILLE. 

BY A LADY OF RANK. 

2 vols. 12mo. 

"A novel, combining in a very remarkable manner the spirit and 
satiric wit of Mrs. Gbre with the hitherto unrivalled truth and sim- 
plicity of the late Miss Austin." 



THE HEIR OF SELWOOD. 

By the author of " Diary of a Desennuyee." 



{ 2 vols. 12mo. 



WALTER TYRRELL. 

A NOVEL. 

In 2 vols. 12mo. 
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A ROMANCE OF VIENNA. 

BY MRS. TROLLOPPE. 

3 vols. 12mo. 

" This is without doubt the best of Mrs. Trolloppe*s novels."— 
London Athenaum. 



TALES OF IRELAND. 

BY WILLIAM CARLETON. 
Author of '^Traits and Stories of the Irish Peasantry. '' 

"The prison scene, in which the two brothers, their broken-hearted 
mother, and the father, Dan Gallagher, are the actors, is one which 
no reader can possibly forget — it is the very soul of natural pathos 
itself, while the moral conveyed by it is irresistible." — Belfast Netos- 
Letter, 

"What tale more abounds in real Irish fun than 'Neal Malone,' 
and where will we iind a more touching narrative than 'The Dream 
of a Broken HeaxV*— Scots Times. 



NAPOLEON MEMOIRS. 

EVENINGS WITH PRINCE CAMBAC^SR^S. 

B7 BARON LANGON. 

3 vols. 13ino. 



NAPOLEON AND fflS TIMES. 

BT CAULAINCOURT, 
DUKE OF VICENZA. 

2 vols. 12mo. 



RICHARD HURDIS; 
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Second Edition. 
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THE WISDOM AND GENIUS 

OP 

SHAKSPEARE: 

Comprising Moral Philosophy; Delineations of Character; 

Paintmffs of Nature ana the Passions^ with 700 

Aphorisms; and Miscellaneous Pieces. 

With select and original Notes and Scriptural References. 

BY THE REV. THOMAS PRICE, 
Chaplain in Her Majesty^s Convict Establishment, Woolwich. 

IN k BEAUnpUL POCKET VOLUBIE. 

''The best attempt ever made to index Shakspeare.'' — Sunday 
Times. 

''The idea of this volume is as felicitous, as the execution of it is 
admirable.** — The Age, 

"Shakspeare 'cut out in little stars'— worth its weight in gold to 
the English reader." — TaiL 

''It is a most delightful book.'*--IFe2sAman, 

TOM HOOD'S WORKS. 

COMPLETE. 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS. 

1 vol. 8vo. 



THE BRITISH SENATE. 

A 

SECOND SERIES 

OP 

RANDOM RECOLLECTIONS 

OF THE 

LORDS AND COMMONS. 

2 vols. 12mo. 

"It contains sketches of the leading members of the British Par- 
liament^ which are commended in the London prints for fidelity, 
and which we may applaud for vivacity and interest, having found 
the volumes upon perusal variously amusing and instructive."— 
National Gazette, 
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MISS LANDON. 

BEAUTIFUL EDITION— WITH A FINE PORTRAIT. 

1 vol. 8vo. 
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B7 O. BL W. REYNOLDS. 



THE LIFE OF HANNAH MORE. 

B7 THE REV. H. THOMPSON. 

WITH NUMEROUS LETTERS NEVER BEFORE PUBLISHED. 

2 vols. 12mo. 

"Messrs. C. & H. could not have rendered a more acceptable ser- 
vice to such as admire true benevolence and appreciate the female 
character, than by publishing this interesting biography." — Perm- 
sylvania Inquirer. 

FOUR YEARS IN PARAGUAY, 

COMPRISING 

AN ACCOUNT OP A RESIDENCE THERE 

UNDER THE 

DICTATOR FRANCIA. 

BY ROBERTSON. 

2 vols. 12mo. 



THE SQUATTER. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "RICHARD HURDIS. ' 

2 vols. 



TRAVELS IN AUSTRAUA. 

By COL* MITCHELL. 
2 vols. 
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EXPEDITION OF DISCOVERY 

INTO THE 

INTERIOR OF AFRICA, 

IN 1837, 

Through the .Countries of the Great Namaquds, Boschmans, 

and Hill DamaraSt 

Under the auspices of the British Govemment» and the Royal 

Geographical Society. 

BY SIR J. E. ALEXANDER, K. L. &, &c. 
In 2 vols, post 8vo., with Map and numerous Illustrations. 

"In this narrative we find Sir James Alexander, as hitherto, lively 
and entertaining. Struggling through some 4000 miles of a wild 
and savage country, he has greatly enlarged the bounds of our geo- 
graphical knowledge, and done much towards the accumulation of 
natural history; but tne chief interest of the work lies in its personal 
adventures and vicissitudes; the gallant Captain having encountered 
all the dangers of lion, elephant, rhinoceros, gnu, ostrich, and baboon 
combat." — Literary Gazette, 

DUTY AND INCLINATION. 

A NOVEL. 

EDITED BT MISS L. E. LANDON. 

In 3 vols. 

From the Prefa/:,e, 
"Such is the material wrought up in the following pages; such is 
the course here traced of 'Duty and Inclination.' It cannot fail to 
excite the sympathies of the young, while it must equally satisfy the 
judgment of tne old. Among the characters, I snail only permit 
myself to draw attention to those of the heroines, forming a singu- 
larly sweet and original picture: the tender calm at the close is what 
we might fancy a twilight would be by Claude Lorraine. May I 
conclude with Wordsworth's noble lines'? 

'Dreams, books, are each a world, and books we know 
Are a substantial word, both pure and good; 
Round these, with tendrils strong as flesh and blood, 
Our pastime and our happiness will grow.' " 
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2 vols. 
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The volumes here presented to the public contain 

a £uthful record of Conversations which the author 

had the happiness to enjoy with the distinguished 

2 personages whose names authenticate the extraordinary 

facts they related. 

The evening parties^ to which Prince Cambac6r^ 
y^ had the kindness to admit me^ were composed of the 
e old friends of the Ex-Chancellor of the Empire. In 
summer in his garden, and in winter in his saloon or 
his cabinet. Prince Cambac6rfes was the soul of an 
interesting circle, presenting an intellectual feast — to 
which, each visitor contributed his contingent 

The old and the new systems, the Republic, the 
Directory, the Consulate, the Empire and the incipient 
Restoration, furnished the texts of these Conversations. 
The most important events often formed subjects of 
narration and discussion; as for example — ^the death of 
the Duke d'Enghien; the cabal which gave birth to 
the imperial government; the misunderstandings with 
the Pope; the invasion of Spain; Napoleon's divorce; 
scenes in the Tuileries, Saint-Cloud, Malmaison, Fon- 
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tainebleau; and finally, as it were by way of episodes, 
came the marvels of the campaigns of Italy and E^ypt 

It was my good fortune to hear events of the most 
deep and stirring interest described by persons who 
had witnessed them, and, in many instances, by those 
who had acted conspicuous parts in them. These de- 
scriptions, instead of being introduced by the dull 
common-place preliminary — // is saidf or, / have 
heard, rivetted the attention of the listener by such 
words as: — One day, when the Emperor sent for me, 
or, Robespierre, addressing me, said, &c. &c. The 
distinguished visitors of Prince Cambac6rfes could truly 
say, in reference to the scenes they described: — 
'^J^6tais Ih quand telle chose advint.'^ 

In the arrangement of my materials, I have not 
observed any chronological regularity. I present them 
to the reader nearly in the order, or, to speak more 
correctly, the disorder, in which I find them collected 
in my notes. I give the Conversations as they oc- 
curred, and, consequently, without regard to unity of 
time, place, or subject. The merit of the work rests 
solely on the value of the materials of which it is 
composed; and, in submitting those materials to the 
press, I have been actuated by the spirit of truth, and 
not by the vanity of authorship. 

Li» Li, Li» 
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EVENINGS 



WITH 
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CHAPTER I. 

The author visits Prince Cambac^r^s in 1814 — Count Jales de Po- 
lignac— Count R6al— Count Fabre de TAude — Disclosures of the 
circumstances which caused the trial of Louis XYI. to terminate 
in the sentence of death — Scene in the National Convention — The 
two Robespierres, Legendre, Saint-Just, Lebas, Couthon, CoUot 
d*Herbois, Barrdre, Fouquier-Tinville, Santerre, Carrier and 
Lebon— Cambac6r6s and the Duke of Orleans— Extraordinary 
statement made by the Duke — First interview between Camba- 
c^r^s and General Bonaparte — Bonaparte and Count Fabre de 
I'Aude — Unpublished correspondence — A remarkable phrase 
twice repeated — An anecdote of 1797 — Napoleon at the Museum 
in 1807— The Author's conversation with him— Political senti- 
ments of the youth of France in 1814, 

The consequences of the European war having com* 
pelled me to leave Italy in February, IBH, I returned to 
France and took up my residence at Carcassonne. The 
restoration ensued, and, in the August following, I pro- 
ceeded to Paris. On my arrival in that capital, I lost no 
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time in calliDg on Prince Cambac6r^s. He still resided 
at the old Hotel de Monaco, where he fixed his abode 
ivhen the demolition of the Hotel d'Elbeuf compelled him, 
in 1809, to remove from the Place du Carrousel. His new 
residence was situated in the Rue Saint-Dominique. Her 
Royal Highness the Duchess dowager of Orleans purchased 
it u-om him after the Hundred Dajs^ and she died there. 
The council of state now holds its sittings in that hotel. 
What next will be its destinj? Houses, like empires, 
often change masters. The chronicles of the palaces and 
hotels of Paris might furnish matter for a few amusing 
volumes. 

Wh^n, on saluting the Prince, I recollected the many 
stirring events which had occurred within the space of a 
few short months, I felt unable to conceal my emotion* 
His manner was marked by his accustomed kindness and 
amiability: 

<*How is this?'' said he. "You turn to the setting sun! 
Do you profess the worship of sinking stars?" 

**Monseigneur," replied I, «*your highness overwhelmed 
me with favours in the days of your power, I can never 
cease to cherish a grateful remembrance of them." 

"Leon," said he, "if you knew how basely I have been 
forsaken. Messieurs so and so, (he named about ten or a 
dozen persons,) are at the Tuileries . . . But, I am de- • 
lighted to see you. Whenever you have an hour to spare, 
especially in the evening, come and see me, and we will 
talk over the past." 

«<Yes, and we will build in the regions of chimera, cas- 
tles in the air for the future." 

**The future! Alas! we have nothing to look for in the 
future. The Emperor has closed every chance against 
himself. The Bourbons will reign for ever." 

**I do not think so." 

"Indeed ! and pray what inspires you with that doubt?" 

«'A line of La Fontaine; that writer whose works are 
an inexhaustible mine, in which.every thing is to be found. 
In the fable of POurs et P Amateur , you will find this 
maxim: 

'Rien n'est si dangereuz qu^un ignorant ami.' " 

"It.i8 very true." 



Count Fabre de VJtude. 15 

*<For example, I passed a few days at Carcassonoe with 
Count Jules de Polignac. Two straiige hallucbatioBS have 
taken possession of his mind: one is the complete return 
to the old regime; and the other, that France can never 
be saved until he himself is made prime minister. He re- 
peated this nonsense over and over, and made it the sub- 
ject of a hundred arguments." 

<* What a singular man he is?" 

'<He is a pure specimen of loyalty and of exalted piety; 
a man of the most amiable disposition and manners, but of 
the most complete incapacity. There is no junior clerk in 
any. of our public offices, who is not better qualified to be 
a minister tnan the Count." 

*<So much the worse, for he is very influential now, and 
will be very powerful by and bye. But he will see— 4ie 
will reflect, and will learn to judge of things more accu- 
rately.*' 

''Monseigneur, there are people who close their eyes that 
they may not see, and stop their ears that they may not 
hear. We have many sucn in France, now." 

Count R^al was announced. His highness uttered an 
exclamation of joy. 

^<How, Count! is it you? I have not seen you this age.'* 

Bdal. — I go out but little: the weather is so bad. 

He looked at me with an air of doubt. 

The Pnnce.*— Oh! he is one of ourselves. You may 
speak freely. 

He introduced me. My humble name was unknown to 
Count R^al; but his Serene Highness' guarantee was of 
course sufficient to insure full confidence in me. The 
Count again made some remarks upon the weather, which 
he intended to be figurative, and expressed hia fears that 
it would be very stormy. The republicans distrusted the 
Bourbons, and certainly without reason; for. their forbear- 
ance, indulgence, and clemency, knew no bounds; and, in 
1814, it might have been truly said that the Bourbons alone 
had forgotten every thing. 

Count Fieibre de I'Aude next dropped in. The Count 
was a magistrate and a politician of the good old school, 
distinguished for probity and parsimonious economy; but, 
at the same time, a warm hearted man, and ever ready to 
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senre his friends: in short, he had no enemies, except 
those who were ungrateful fur his kindness. He was an 
Me financier and a most accurate calculator. Accounts 
never became confused in his hands. Napoleon esteemed 
and appreciated his merit, and frequently appealed to his 
advice in private^ though he never conferred on him anv 
other reward than the functionless ^^iofprocureur-gdn^rc^ 
of the conseil des sceaux des Hires. After being president 
of the tribunal, he, of necessity, became a senator: he was 
created a count with the rest of his colleagues en masse, 
and, at the same time, he obtained the title of commander 
of the legion of honour. He was the friend of Cambac^r&s, 
and he honoured me with his particular regard, on account 
of his connexion with my father-in-law, who, during the 
empire, was a counsellor of the criminal court of Toulouse. 

We all entered into conversation without reserve. We 
spoke of the royal family. Prince Cambacer^s, who took 
every opportunity of clearing himself from the charge of 
being a regicide, introduced the subject of the King's death. 
Some observations were made on the political error com- 
mitted by the Girondins in consenting to the death of Louis 
XVI. 

<*I should like," said R^al, '*to tell something which I 
dare say you do not know. I can inform you why, and 
through whose influence, it was determined that the sen- 
tence on the King should be attended by a tragical result." 

We all manifested our curiosity. 

Il6al stationed himself with his back to the fireplace; 
there was no fire. The Prince took his seat in a large arm- 
chair; Fabre de I'Aude in another of smaller dimensions; 
and I in a chair without arms. The hierarchy being thus 
arranged, R^al commenced :*— 

*'0u the Slst September, 1792, about midnisht, the Na- 
tional Convention, which had been installed since the 
morning, had, as a first operation, and on the proposition 
of Count Gr^eoire, resolved to terminate the monarchy by 
proclaiming the creation of the republic, single and indi- 
visible. I can fancy myself, even now, in that apartment 
of Robespierre. It was a room on the ground -floor, the 
entrance to which was through a very shabby antichamber. 
On the day I have mentioned, there were assembled in the 
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room, Saint'Just, Lebas, Conthon, Collot d^Herbois, Bar- 
r^re, Fouquier-Tinville, Carrier Lebon, Legendre, San* 
terre, the two Robespterres, (MaximilUan and AueostiD,) 
and myself — thirteen in all — an unlucky number. Robes- 
pierre the elder made the remark," 

<«He, Sir?'' exclaimed I. 

•♦Yes, he," replied Count Real. 

**Doe8 that surprise you, my young friend?" said Prince 
Cambac^r^s. *<It is a superstition, to be sure^ but there 
are many similar examples!" 

I know one more, thought I to myself, and I recollected 
certain dinners .... but I shall come to this subject here- 
after. 

"The two sittings of the Convention," murmured R^al, 
*<had been stormy, and, though the proclamation of the 
republic had been carried almost unanimously, yet it met 
with opposition from a few discontented spirits, who com- 
plained that the important measure had not been sufficiently 
matured and discussed. Carrier alluded to the dissatis- 
faction of Gensonn^, \ipon which MaximilUan Robespierre 
observed: 

•'Gentlemen, this Gironde is an assemblage of Tar- 
tufes." 

Legendre. — ^No matter; on the 10th of August, they put 
their shoulders to the wheel nobly. 

Sobespierre^ — Parbleu ! They did, indeed. And, if the 
Ch&teau had gained the day, they would all have been 
hansced and we with them. 

£,gendre.-Thm they are not for the trrant? 

-ffo6««p*errc.— They are for the monarchy. They want 
a king. 

Barrere. — Or a president 

Augustin. — It is the same thing. 

Bial—'So. 

ISaint'JuaL — Yes. It matters not, king or president; 
two heads in one cap; a Philip YIL, instead of a Louis 
XYI. If such are to be the results, what have we been 
labouring for? Those gentlemen of the Gironde are not 
quite so great as their own ambition. I would lay a good 
wager that they have already disposed of all the posts in 
the ministrvy and sent us a-packing. 
2* ' 
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A discugsion now arose on another subject. None of 
the assembly were favourable to £igalite, who had just then 
assumed that absurd title. All vowed to unite firmly 
against him. 

Robespierre (with a look like that of a wolf thirsting for 
blood).*— Parbleu! gentlemen, we might strike a grand 
blow. 

^W.— How? 

Robespierre (lowering his voice).— This is among our- 
selves. What would you give to him who would furnish 
you with the means of so completely degrading £galit6, 
tliat he should have no refuge but the erave; and so deeply 
embroil the royalists with the Gironde, that any treaty, 
armistice, or adjustment, should become impossible? 

Lebas. — ^Diable! That would be excellent! and have 
you discovered such a plan? 

Robespierre. — ^Yes, if you are not faint-hearted. 

CoUot d^Herbois, — ^Proofs of our courage are not wanting! 

Barrere (with an expression of alarm).— This is some- 
thing serious. 

Robespierre. — Gentlemen, to serious evils, we must ap- 
ply serious remedies. By proclaiming the republic, we 
nave passed the rubicon. Let us continue our march; 
Louis must be brought to judgment, condemned to death, 
and executed. 

w3tf.— Ah! 

Santerre. — ^The King condemned to death! the consti- 
tution declares him inviolable. 

Robespierre. — ^Lebas, Couthon, Real, Saint-Just, in 
short all of us here, except Fouquier and yourself, are also 
inviolable, by virtue of the same constitution; and yet, if 
the republic should demand our heads, we must forfeit 
them, ID spite of that sa^e constitution. 

R4al. — Gentlemen, it appears to me that Robespierre is 
in the wrong. The King cannot be tried. 

.^tigus/tn.— Silence, aristocrat! Agent of Pitt and 
Coburg! 

£«a/.-— I say we are overstepping our power. 

Carrier. '--'We are all-powerful a^inst a tyrant. 

Fouquier'7\nviUe.-^It is certain that ir the head of 
Capet fall with the concurrence of £galit^ and the Giron- 
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dins, they will get into terrible disgrace with the respec- 
table class of people. 

Saint' Just. — What do you mean, by respectable people, 
Fouquier? Are we brigands? 

Imquier. — Words have changed their meanings. The 
term respectable people (gens de bien) is synonymous with 
traitors ;^^canaiue means good citizens. i 

J9arreVe.p— 'Take the life of the King! It is a grands- 
patriotic ideal Will it be popular? 

Robespierre.'^Yes ! with the aid of SainiePeur, (Laugh- 
ter.) That Saint whom Danton created on the 2nd and 
Srd instant, and who now keeps Paris in awe. Frighten 
the Plain, and it will vote with us; the Girondins will be 
for the cause of liberty. As to £galite, he will commit— 

i?ea/.— What is the Plain? 

Bobespierre.'^Tht lower benches of the assembly— 
which are occupied by the insane moderates, those mon- 
sters who recommend concord, when blood ou^ht to flow 
in torrents. The Mountain shall be the high benches, 
whence we will overwhelm the plain, and command the 
marsh. By the latter term, I mean the centre, which is 
occupied by those sleepers, who awake only to vote with 
the majoritv. 

**It was,'' continued Real, addressing us, "the elder of 
the Robespierres who, on the very first day of the Con- 
vention, created those terms which subsequently became 
the watch-words of so much agitation and crime. As to 
me, I felt myself ill at ease in this conventicle. It was 
urged that the question was inopportune, and a warm dis- 
cussion ensued on this point Robespierre knew that 
Danton, Fabre d'Eglantine, Camille-Desmoulins, Hebert, 
Brissot, Lou vet, Condorcet, Dumouriez, Valence, Gorsas, 
Fonfrede, Barras, Tallien, Marat, Manuel-Potion, Voidet, 
Genlis, Le Pelletier-Saint-Fargeau, Ch&teau-Neuf, Ran- 
don-Vadier, and others belonged to the £ga1itO faction, 
round whom the Girondins, in despair of success, would 
rall^. To put the King to death, was to complete the 
annihilation of royalty: to oblige EgalitO to co-operate in 
the regicide, was to render him for ever incapable of wear- 
ing the crown, by whatever title it might be offered to 
him. Thus J^litO, though a participator in the crime. 
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would reap no advantage from it: the whole benefit would 
revert to Robespierre and his party." 

These considerations had their due weight in the minds 
of the majority of the assembly, and determined them to 
take the decisive step. It was resolved that the King 
should be brought to trial, as soon as the urgent business, 
then in progress, could be settled; and that the trial, when 
once commenced, should be actively carried on to its close. 
Carrier was heard to observe, *<£ven though Capet should 
escape, a more lucky 6th of October, 20th of June, or 10th 
of August, will rid us of him." 

«*Fool !" replied Robespierre, "what shall we gain by 
this measure, if it be executed by violence? We must 
have a well grounded charge, an open investigation, coun- 
sel for the accused, in short, a trial lawfully instituted, 
maintained, and decided. His head must fall in due legal 
form: this will produce an eifect; will make Europe trem- 
ble, and secure to lis the support of the citizens-*-for they 
will be our accomplices. We shall receive addresses of 
congratulation ana adherence from every commune and 
town in France." 

The sitting rose. Mademoiselle Duplay, Maximillian 
Robespierre's mistress, entered and announced Marat. I 
signified my intention of retiring. Fouquier-Tinville and 
Santerre went away -with me. The latter passed through 
the Rue Saint-Honore. He seemed to be going to the 
Palais-Royal, for he took leave of us. on the Place, and 
entered one of the turnings leading to the Palais. Fouquier 
and I continued our course along the Rue Saint-Honor6. 
I lodged at No. 75. When we were alone, Fouquier said 
to me: 

"I could wager that he is going to denounce us. He is 
sold to Orleans. To whom do you belong?" 

"To myself." 

"Bah! That is madness! In these times, every man 
must devote himself to a leader. Join Robespierre. " 

"Why? A member of the sovereign people ought to 
maintain his independence." 

"You are wrong. You will be set down as a royalist" 

'4 can show proofs to the contrary. I am a friend to 
the republic." 
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«<I assure you, gentlemen," pursued Rial, addressing 
himself to us, **I spoke the trntn. At that time I was a 
sincere democrat* I have changed mj opinions since th^n, 
and I am now a monarchist" He then resumed his nar* 
rative. 

<*Fouquier appeared to me to be a man already sold to 
Robespierre. This threw a light upon me. I was averse 
to the sentence of death. I put myself on the watch, and 
I could plainly perceive that the plan which had been pro- 
posed at Robespierre's, was gradually developing itself in 
other places. £^lit6, thoueh well cautioned, could neither 
avert the trial, nor refrain from taking part in it. He, the 
King's nearest relation, accepted the office of his judge: 
from that moment, he was lost. He was afterwards regard* 
ed with a feeling of repugnance; and it was scarcely con- 
sidered a subject of reeret, when, in his turn, he mounted 
the scaffold. Thus ends my story." 

We rose from our seats, and thanked R&l. Excited by 
the compliments which Fabre de I'Aude and I lavished on 
the ex-senator, Prince Cambac^r^s rubbed his hands, and 
said: 

''It is indeed a very interesting story. Would you like 
to hear one which I can tell you, and which relates to the 
same period?" 

<<Yes!" we all exclaimed with one voice; and the Prince 
thus commenced— 

**When I was chosen a member of the National Conven- 
tion by my Department (Herault), I lodged in Paris, at 
the Hotel de Beam, Rue Feydeau. I occupied a modest 
set of apartments on the third story without an anti-cham- 
ber. One morning, about eight o'clock, I heard a knocking 
at my door: the key was on the outside. Come in, said 1, 
and two persons entered. One was Yoidel, and the other 
was the Duke of Orleans. I rose from my chair and began 
to stammer out some apologies for my humble abode. 

" *Never mind, my clear colleague,' said Yoidel. 'I have 
come to introduce you to one of ourselves; an excellent 

B;triot, animated with the desire to render France happy, 
e wishes to know you, and requested that I would bnng 
him here.' 
**I again commenced my protestations. I could not 
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conceive why the first Prince of the blood, instead of lum- 
moning me to his palace, should come to visit me in my 
obscure retreat As to the Duke, his manner was embar- 
rassed and restrained. His exquisite tact evidently re- 
proached him for the course he was pursuing. Voidel took 
nis leave, saying he had some visits to make, and left me 
alone with the Most Serene Highness of the day. The 
Duke of Orleans opening the conversation, said in a low 
tone of voice: 

*' *Mj dear colleague, you see before you a very unfortu- 
nate man. I am su rrou nded by enemies who traduce me, who 
misrepresent my actions,, and even my thoughts. At first, 
I was accused of conspiracy against Louis XYI.j now it is 
alleged that I aspire to the attainment of despotic power* 
under the title of President, Protector, Consul or anything 
else they may invent. It is certain that my sentiments are 
those of the French people. For upwards of four years, I 
have been fighting in the cause of France, and serving her 
with my fortune and my influence; my eldest sons are in 
the army; I have renounced all distinction. Yesterday 
evening (this interview occurred on the irth of Septem- 
ber,) I went even farther — I went very fai^— perhaps a 
greater length than I should have gone • ... In short, by 
the help of a patriotic fiction, I endeavoured to prove my 
aversion to continue the course that has been pursued.' 

*'He paused and hesitated, then said a few words and 
paused again. He looked at me steadfastly, and I observed 
that he turned pale. 

** * You doubtless know what I did yesterday at the Jaco« 
bins?' 

"No, Monseigneur, I replied; I have been very unwell 
for the last few days, and hiave been confined to my room. 
Your serene highness and Yoidel are the first visitors who 
have broken my solitude; consequently, I cannot know any 
thing that Monseigneur may have done or said. 

*^ 'Why do you constantly repeat Monseigneur and your 
highness? I assure you, my dear colleague, I have volun- 
tarily relinquished those titles and qualifications; there- 
fore, call me simply Sir^ if you do not choose to call me 
your colleague; tnough the latter appellation is the one in 
which I pride myself.' 
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"I bowed. These words surprised me. Where a man 
derives distinctions from his birth, or social position; or, 
when he has solicited or accepted distinctions, he ought 
pot to relinquish them Yoluntarilj. For example, would 
it not be absurd in me to reprove M« Langon, whose su- 
perior I have been in the council of state, when he ad- 
dressed roe by the titles of prince and serene highness? In 
Eiublic, I should not have addressed the Duke of Orleans 
J titles, which were interdicted bj law, and still more by 
prudence; but, in a private interview, I conceived it proper 
for me tb use them, and for him to receive them: but, to 
proceed with my story. 

"I bowed silently and respectfully, and, after kindly 
shaking my hand, the Prince thus continued: 

" 'You must know, then, that urged by the desire of 
separating myself from the past, to aftbrd no pretext for 
calumny, and in order to be consistent with the new and 
flattering title of civic adoption, accorded to me by the 
city of raris, I thought it incumbent on me to declare, at 
the meeting of the Jacobins, that— -I said it jokingly — ^not 
exactly jokingly— I was serious, quite serious-^Ah, Mon- 
sieur de CamiMic^r^! if you knew what a difficult posi- 
tion I stand in, and what sacrifices I must make to extri- 
cate myself from it!' 

' "These broken sentences, and the Prince's evident hesi- 
tation to make me acquainted with something, which he 
nevertheless wished to tell, roused my curiosity. I sat in 
silent suspense, with my eyes cast down, puzzled to guess 
what was to follow these last words; though I confess all 
my conjectures were far enough from the truth. At length, 
after some equally mysterious circumlocution, the prince 
informed me that, on the preceding evening, urged by some 
fatal inspiration, he had conceived the notion that, by rais- 
ing doubts of the legitimacy of his birth, he should succeed 
in mitigating, as far as concerned himself, the violent hatred 
cherished by the sans adottea against the royal family. 
Doubtless, if he had had time for reflection, he would have 
resorted to some less ignominious stratagem; but the un- 
fortunate Prince had one earnest wish to gratify; and that 
was, to live, and, if possible, to die in France. 

<*I hope I am not wanting in due consideration for mis- 
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fbrtane; I am aware of the sacrifices which it is necessaiy 
to make to circumstances, and I knew too well, at that 
time, how presence of mind may be paralyzed bj the fear 
of a speed J and horrible death. Nevertheless, what I heard 
from the Prince filled me with amazement, and mj coun- 
tenance no doubt expressed the bewilderment into which 
the Duke's extraordinaj disclosure threw me. I was at a 
loss to comprehend how a roan, having the good fortune to 
possess the noblest name in the world, should renounce it, 
not only without compulsion, but voluntarily; instead of 
preferring torture, or ueath, to the loss of it! 

For a moment, I suspected the possibility of a mystifi- 
cation, but I repelled the idea. Since the Prince had ven- 
tured to tell me what I had just heard, it must necessarily 
be true. 

*<Ah Monseigneur! I exclaimed, you speak as Tacitus 
wrote. 

" *My dear Sir,' resumed the Prince, 'no flattery, — ^I am 
fallen. You disapprove of what I have done, — I am sensi- 
ble of my errorj but, I have a large fortune, children, and 
friends. I love France, and, rather than quit my country, 
I would descend to the regions below. Henceforth, I pre- 
sume they will let me live at my ease, and I trust that the 
revolution will adopt me in emulation of the city of Paris. 
My dear colleague,' he added, drawing his chair closer to 
mine, *are you not tired of this state of things? Would 
you not rejoice to see a change for the better?' 

"I should rejoice, said I, eagerly seizing the opportunity 
to change the conversation, to see the sovereignty of the 
laws, and the establishment of true principles of wisdom 
and moderation, without pillage, or bloodshed. 

« <That is what I also wish to see: it is what you desire 
in common with me? 

"This was coming to the point. I smiled. I knew the 
Prince to be artful, and I was fully sensible of the danger 
I should incur by entering into his indirect confidence. 
He, encouraged by what he imagined to be an approving 
movement of my lips, thus proceeded: 

" 'Yes, if I snould be deemed worthy — capable of con- 
ducting affairs prudently — whether under the title of presi- 
dent, protector, first consul, or even dauphin--! pledge 
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niT vord that men of yovr itamp ihmild compose mj coutt- 
ciU uid that I should tel pleasure in naking you amends 
beforehand, for the injustice of fortune.' 

**My dear cotteague,'*^ said I, pronouncing the qualifica- 
tion emphatically, *«I thank you for this proof of jour con- 
fidence, lam nattered bj it, and, in return* I promise to 
burj it in inviolable secrecj. As to the subject to which 
it refers, I think it at present inopportune. See how we 
are situlited. Consider what jou were forced to say yes- 
terday, and what would be the result of a demand for so- 
vereign power, even for you. 

'* 'Yes, I see the difficulty— but, with perseverance, nu* 
merotts and warm friends, and money judiciously applied 
— -I have opened my mind to you, because I know yon to 
be prudent and intellisent. Voidel has likewise spoken 
to you .... I have all me leading men of the cap of liberty 

rirtjt besides the Girondins with whom I am treating:— 
have Marat, Danton, Robespierre, Santerre, Barras, Con- 
dorcet!' 

«*I let him run on, tboaeh I was not a little astonished 
at the array of names which he had set down on his list 
But men situated as the Duke then was, are so ready to 
delude themselves by chimeras. To hear htm, I might 
have supposed he could count on two thirds of the Con- 
vention. 

''And Louis XYL, said I, what of him? 

'^'Ahl there is the embarrassing; point. But Louis 
would listen to reason, were it not ror the Queen. It has 
been proposed to me . • • but no . • • • I will never consent 
to it .... I should shrink with horror from a sceptre stain- 
ed by the blood of my relation, and of him who was my 
sovereign.' (This was said on the tZth of September," 
observed Cambac^r^s. "Mark that. Gentlemen!) <ltis 
necessary that the King should leave tiie Temple .... 
should quit France, and then . . • ' 
r "Here the Duke of Orleans paused, and remained for 
some minutes absorbed in his own reflections— -then, draw- 
ing out his watch, he said:— 

*«*Ten o'clock, already; Potion is waiting for me at 
Mousseaux. He is one of our party— I hope you will soon 

VOL. I. 
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know them all • , • Adieu, Montiear Cambac^ris. Then 
the matter is understood between us. Adieu! speak to 
Voidel, or Laclos, about the arrangements. Thej are my 
familiars.' (laughing.) 

<<Indeed, Prince, said I, then what are to be called?" 

" <0h ! the parties present are always excepted. You 
will dine to-morrow at the Palais Royal. Adieu!' 

<*He left me, and 1 began to reflect on his conduct of the 
preceding evening. Into what agulph had he plunged, in 
the hope of mounting a throne! How Was he to extricate 
himself from the difficulties with which he was surround- 
ed? What magnanimity! what heroism would be re- 
quired ! 

*<I went to dine next day at the Palais Royal; but I had 
no opportunity of conversing privately, either with Laclos, 
or Yoidel. Subsequent events carried me insensibly so 
far from £galit6, that I passed before his scaffold to fill the 
place assigned to me as the second person in the state. I 
have had an important part to play." 
' Cambac6r^8 had become guite animated, whilst relating 
the above story, and, when it was ended, he said, rubbing 
his hands: <*Gentlemen, this reminds me of my first inter- 
view with another personage much more worthy your atten- 
tion — I mean the Emperor." 

Fabre de VAude. — Where did your Serene Highness 
first see him? 

Prince Cambaeires, — You shall hear. About the end 
of the year 1794, after the 9th Thermidor, there was a pre- 
sident of the committee of war, named Aubry. He was a 
man of no capacity, without a particle of military talent, 
and, consequently, the avowed enemy of all superior merit. 
For example, he never pardoned any one who got promoted 
before him and left him in the rear. Thus, he was furiously 
enraged i^inst a certain Gorsican, who had taken Toulon, 
in spite of the stupid Carteaux, the imbecile Doppet, and 
the English; and who, having subsequently become a gene- • 
ral, completed, in the space of a few days, a brilliant cam- 
paign on the other side of the Alps. 

Aubry owed a bitter grudge to the little genera^ whom 
he often reproached for his youth. *One soon grows old 
en the field of battle, and I am getting on^ was the reply 
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to these reproaches. Aubrj got up a malicioas charge, 
and the result was, that the general, at once joun^ and 
old, was suspended. Amidst the blundering and misma- 
nagement which then prevailed in all matters of business, 
I was made one of the committee of war. Imagine how 
well fitted I was for the appointment. The case of the 
suspension was presented to me, accompanied by a report 
of disobedience. Aubry made a very long face. He want- 
ed the case to be regarded as a matter ofvast importance, 
and was astonished to find that I treated it with indiffer- 
ence. I should have been as much astonished if he had 
presumed to pronounce an opinion on a question of juris- 
prudence! 1 contented myself with signing the paper, ii^ 
my turn, and throwing all the responsibility on him. 

Some time after this, when I was lodging in the Rue 
Chabannais, I was startled by a knock at my door early 
one morning. The knock was somewhat louder than that 
given by the Duke of Orleans, when he had honoured me 
with a visit about two years previously. 1 requested my 
visitor to enter, and I saw before me a little, thin, sallow 
eomplexioned man. His ill arranged hair was banging 
down in the curls called oreiUea de chien, which were in 
fashion at that time. He was very badly dressed — his 
boots were too short, his. coat too long, his cravat horridly 
wrinkled, and his hat bearing evidence of long service. 
Disfigured as he was by these shabby habiliments, I could 
not help remarking his white and beautifully formed 
hands, and his mourn, which was inconceivably handsome, 
especially when animated by either a good natured or a 
satirical smile. And then his eyes! . . what eyes they 
were! ... .as brilliant as those of the lion, or the eagle:— 
at once, gentle, fierce, penetrating and confiding .... ex- 
pressive of sublime genius and magnanimity. His fine 
teeth, also, attracted my attention. He had, altogether, 
the air of a sovereign in the garb of a beggari or, perhaps, 
I may say he looked like Jupiter, when he visited Baucis 
and Philemon. Add to this, a foil, sonorous and clear 
toned voice, easy, unaffected, yet dignified and command- 
ing manners. Superiority of intellect was marked in every 
look and gesturet^^in short, his appearance produced upon 
itte an immediate and irresistible fascination. I was under 
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a spell. I felt that I was in the presence of a man whi> 
commanded my respect and admiration. Such, at least, 
is the impression he produced on me at first sight. 

Fabre de r./^u(^e.— He made the same impression on me. 
Mj first rencontre with him is quite a history. 

Eeal. — And so is mine. I tremble, even now, when I 
think of it 

Myself. — I shall never forset the first time I saw him. 

Prince Cam5ae^re«.— Well, jou shall each in your turn 
describe that memorable day of your lives. Meani^hile, 
let me proceed with my story. 

*< 'Citizen!' said my visitor, <I am General Napoleon 
Bonaparte, whom you have unjustly suspended.' 

^'General, I replied, I fear there nas been some mistake. 
Doubtless there was an error • • • . and I am afraid I com- 
mitted it. 

*«<That is wisely said! None but fools lay claim to 
infallibility, the Pope excepted.' 

''Truly, General, said I, laughing, you would be fully 
justified in blaming me, if I had considered the case as 
anything more than a matter of form. It would have been 
most aMurd in me to have pretended to jud^ you as a 
military man. I merely saw the public functionaries re- 
fusing obedience to the constituted authority. The fact is 
clear. You must admit that I acted as any other person 
would do in my place. But now to deal candidly with 
you; I willingly acknowledge that I treated you with great 
injustice. You are one of those who ought to be advanced, 
instead of being kept back among the common crowd. I 
know we are indebted to you for the taking of Toulon, and 
the taking of Toulon saved the republic. Your merit ex- 
cites envy. People who have no talent cannot endure 
those who have any. But, have a little. patience; you wiU 
work your way to your proper rank, if they do not speedily 
assign it to you as they should do. 

''You see," continued Gambac^r^s, "that my compli- 
ments were well turned^ or, as M. Pourceaugnac sajs, 
assez bien tramsii. The General had come with the in- 
tention of reproving me: and we parted on friendly terms. 
He called on me again, admitted me to bis confidence, and 
opened a correspondence with me about Italy and Egypt;— 
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m short, he admitted me to his friendship .... You know 
the rest. Now, Count Fabre de I'Aude, let us hear jour 

story." 

**\ knew General Bonaparte only bj name,'' said Count 
Fabre de I'Aude, <*by the brilliant reputation he had earned 
at Toulon, and his first campaign of the Alps. There was 
at that time in the south of France, a Sieur P . . . . an ill 
disposed, envious, malignant creature who, in addition to 
all his other bad qualities, was avaricious and eager to grasp 
money, no matter bj what means. One day, this miserable 
fellow entered my apartments pale, dejected, and appa- 
rently almost friditened out of his senses. 

" Y ou will be hanged to a certainty, said I. They are 
in pursuit of you. 

<<<Alas! I am innocent! My only object was to save 
the republic' 

"To save the republic, truly, by your roguery. I know 
you well. 

*' *For the sake of my poor father, of my mother whom 
you respect, of my brother . . . .' 

*^It is lucky for you that you are connected with so many 
respectable people. Let me hear what you have to say for 
yourself, ■ 

«< At this moment a loud knocking was heard at the outer 
door. (I then lodged in the Rue Coq-Heron, No. 63.) I 
trembled, and P . . . . uttering a cry of terror, looked 
around him with an air of bewilderment: then, after a 
moment's pause, he made a spring, and, by a miracle of 
afi;ility, he leaped completely over my bed and concealed 
himself by crouching down m the space between the bed- 
stead and^ the wall. The door opened and a man entered 

But why should I attempt to describe him? . . . 

It was General Bonaparte. The portrait which Prince 
Cambac6r^s just now drew of him, is better than any I 
could trace. His eye flashed with rage, aild, though inno- 
cent, I was almost as much awed as the criminal. 

«< 'I presume I am in the presence of Citizen Fabre de 
I'Audei^' 

"Yes, citizen, and I have the honour to address General 
Bonaparte? 

" 'The same: I have come to inquire whether you can 
3* 
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fttrnish ne with any information relating to a villain, a 
forger, a calumniator. I will make an end of him, Citizen 
Five Hundred, if I catch him. The rascal shall die by mj 
hand. He cornea from Carcassonne.' 

«'He does. 

*' ^e is of a respectable family?' - 

"Yes. 

** 'Whom he has disgraced, but whom I will avenge.' 

"What oftence has he committed. General? 

" <He has been corresponding with the English caUnet 
under my name, and has denounced me to the Directory 
as a traitor to my country. What do you think of that. 
Citizen Fabre?' 

"That any one has a good right to hang him, except your- 
self. General Bonaparte. You are a hero. 

" *l am a man of honour, and it is my duty to punish the 
villain. I request that you will give me his address.' 

"And I request that you will grant his pardon. 

"f then made some observations, with the view of con- 
vincing the General how much he would degrade himself 
by taking revenge on so contemptible an enemy. 

" <Yott are right,' said he, after a moment's reflection^ 
and raising his hand to his eyes, 'I will spare his life, but 
it must be only on condition of your making him retract 
and confess his turpitude. Let this point be clearly under- 
stood, without any room for evasion. The explanation 
must leave him black as ink, and me white as snow. On 
that condition, I will spare him, but on no other.' 

^This ultimatum, which was delivered in a voice of 
thunder, was not calculated to meet with objection, or re- 
sistance. I promised in the name of P. ...all that was 
required, ana the Gmeral then said: 

" ^Citizen Five Hundred, (these were his words) I am 
delighted to have made your acquaintance. Come and see 
me; I am eoing to be married to-morrow, and it will not 
be long before I quit Paris. Honest men should meet to- 
gether.' 

"I accepted his invitation to visit him. After his mar- 
riage, I went to pay my respects to Mme. Bonaparte. The 
newly married couple admitted me to their intimacy; and 
I did not prove myself undeserving of it. I met at. their 
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hottse one of mj colleagues, Ozun, who was, like myself, a 
member of the Council of FWe Hundred. He was a man 
of considerable talent, and was devotedl j attached to Ge- 
neral Bonaparte. Thus, a double link of friendship was 
formed between us. After his departure for Italy, he 
wrote to me often. A year had not elapsed, when Ozun, 
in the course of conversation, one day said to me: 

*< 'The General might be placed at the head of the go- 
vernment His talent is universal, and he would govern 
and legislate as well as he lights. In short, he is a man 
without an equal.' 

**\ acquainted the General with what Ozun had said. 
His reply was, that the pear was not ripe, and that he never 
hurried things. However, our indiscretion did not injure 
us in his gocra opinion: on the contrary, I think it helped to 
recommend us to favour, as subsequent occurrences proved. 

**A short time after this^ I had an opportunity of ac- 
quainting Bonaparte with the ill-feeling entertained to- 
wards him by tne Directory^ but he knew it without my 
information. I was a spectator, rather than an actor, on 
the occasion of the 18tn Fructidor. I observed the dis- 
satisfaction of Barras. At one moment, he attempted to 
turn against the General the revolution which bad been 
undertaken with his concurrence. This circumstance is 
not generally known: I will explain it to you some other 
time. Barras failed to accomplish his base design. Never- 
theless, Bonaparte heard of it, and the Hon began to roar. 
To appease him, it was proposed that he should go to 
Egypt. He departed, and our correspondence continued. 
One day, when I was writing to him, I overstepped the 
bounds of my reserve. Shall I give you a specimen of my 
style of writing at that time?" 

We all with one voice signified our eager curiosity. 
Count Fabre reflected for a few moments, and then repeat- 
ed to us (such was the retentive power of his memory) a 
letter couched in nearly the following terms: 

Paris, August 12/A, 1779. 

"General, 

"Things are going from bad to worse. No more victo- 
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ries abroad, and at home nothing bat famine, pillage and 
oppression; .... abroad neither credit nor respect; at home, 
listlessness and want of spirit We are lost, unless speedily 
aided by a firm hand. That hand is not in France, nor 
eren in Europe: j^i^ without it, all will be compromised 
and ruined. 

^'Negociations have been set on foot with the Bourbons. 
Their return now would be fatal to us; though, perhaps, 
not so hereafter. Meanwhile, you are lost sight of, and all 
this is done by four or five men at most; for the rest of the 
republic look only to the conqueror of Italy, the hero of 
Malta and of the Fyramids. You belong to your country, 
and your proper place is not in Cairo, but in Paris. Come, 
then, .... we anxiously await you. With you we shall 
be strong; without you, all is lost. In summoning you 
hither, I am but the trumpet of the immense majority. 
You belong not to a few, but to all. Even those who fear 
you, look to you for their salvation. I send you an exact 
account of the state of affairs, together with the names of 
those on whom you may count, and also the names of the 
hostile and the timid. Examine and reflect. Would you 
have us turn to Moreau? surely not — and yet things can- 
not continue thus. Assistance must come from abroad; 
and it depends on you whether it shall come from the south 
tar the north." 

- "After despatching this missive, I was not utterly free 
from alarm. I was surrounded by rogues, who had a keen 
«cent. vHowever, I escaped detection. Some time after- 
wards, I received an answer, which I conceived it to be my 
duty to sacrifice to prudence. This answer was, if my 
memory serves me, as follows*— 

" <One thing is certain, namely, that I have nothing more 
to do in Egypt .... I can easily imagine the embarrassed 
state of France, badly as she is governed, and fiercely as 
she is assailed .... 1 am ready to sacrifice myself in her 
cause. We shall be taxed with ambition, because we draw 
her out of the abyss ... .No matter; let us do our duty, 

without regarding the clamour of the mob. I knew 

to be a contemptible fellow, but I did not think him a trai- 

^tor. The Bourbons!! . . . They can never return^ except 

by marching over two hundred thousand dead bodies . • •' " 
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IMoL— (intemiptinff Count Fabre) That is preciaelj 
the phrase he vaea in his letter to Louis XVlIi. 

Count /ci6re.— True: it is the same. That only proTes 
how permanentl J he entertained the idea. 

'*<As to Moreau,' continued Napoleon in his letter, *he 
may be driven aside with a thrust of one's shoulder.' 

We all laughed at hearing Moreau tlius admirably cha- 
racterized. 

*< ' I shall speedily rejoin you: the sooner the better. If 
your notes be correct, the danger is imminent, and the re- 
sources immense ... I will come, and I will see . . •' 

**He arrived twenty-five days after I received the above 
letter. I need not proceed nirther; it would be entering 
upon too long a story: I reserve the rest for another time. 
Count R^al, I throw the ball to you. Give us an account 
of your first interview with General Bonaparte." 

Count Beal,r^After the campaigns of Italy, the Direc- 
tory, with the view of retarding Bonaparte's arrival in 
Paris, proposed sending him to Rastadt, where negociations 
for peace were to be opened. Our Directors were afraid 
of him, and subseauent events proved that their fears were 
not unfounded. They trembled at the very name of the 
young General who, in less than two years, had earned a 
colossal reputation. His glory eclipsed that of all his con- 
temporaries; and, if the oSier generals of the republic were 
ever spoken of, it was only when conversation was ex- 
hausted on the theme of General Bonaparte. 

I was frecjuently in company with Barras, and he used to 
converse with me confidentially. I don't know why it 
was, but he, more than any of his colleagues, betrayed 
symptoms of dissatisfaction when he heard praises lavished 
on General Bonaparte, which, as may be supposed, was not 
unfrequently. The General was sent to Rastadt, in the 
hope that he would be detained there till the close of the 
conferences. But they little knew him who flattered them- 
selves with this hope. He felt that Paris was his proper 
place, and there he speedily presented himself. 

About two o'clock one morning I was at home, and had 
retired to bed, when I was alarmed by a knocking at my 
door. I say alarmed, for at that time'every thing excited 
fear. I called out: Who is there? — ^"'I have brought a 
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dispatch from Citizen Director Barras," was the answer. 
Diable! I was overwhelmed with forebodings. The can- 
dles were lishted, and I opened the fearful missive. It 
contained only the following words: — 

**I beg that my good friend R6al will come to me with- 
out a moment's delay." 

(Signed) B arras. 

At that time, the request of a Director was equivalent 
to the command of a prince of the old r6gime. Though 

featly fatigued and in want of sleep, I immediately rose, 
interrogated themessenger: "Has anything happened? — 
Is there any conspiracy?'' I inquired^ but I could obtain 
no satisfactory answer. I became more and more alarmed, 
and, having hastily dressed myself, the messenger and I 
got into a nacre which was waiting for us at the door:— 
the coachman smacked his whip, and we drove off. 

The liuxembour^ was guarded like a garrison, and my 
conductor had to give various pass words before we reach- 
ed the cabinet of the director. 

Barras was up, and was writing by lamp light. As soon 
as I entered, he rose from his seat, advanced towards me, 
and cordially pressed my hand. This reception somewhat 
cheered me, and helped to dispel the gloomy pictures which 
my imagination had conjured up. 

*<I am afraid you have been roused from your sleep?" 
said Barras in a tone of kindness. 

•*Indeed I have," replied I,— "I was enjoying very sound 
slumber." 

**How happy you are to be able to' sleep! . . as to me, I 
never know the luxury of closing my eyes, except by the 
help of an opiate, or after being exhausted by the most 
horrible fatigue." 

♦'But you are a Director!" 

*'And, like Damocles, the sword is suspended by a hair 
over my head .... Have you heard the news?" 

««What news?" 

''Bonaparte has arrived." 

"When?" 

"A few hours ago .... At midnight. He is an unset- 
tled dissatisfied spirit ^ • He is now storming and raging . .'* 
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«< About what?" 

«*Indeed I scarcely know. Somebodj, it would seem, 
has been cramming him with falsehoods and making him 
believe—" 

1 could perceive that Barras was embarrassed. He 
walked about the room with hurried steps. He could not 
prevail on himself to tell me that Napoleon was jealous, 
and that a malignant tonffue had bred mischief between the 
General and himself. I dropped a hint on the sabject, and 
Barras, apparently delighted that I had broken the ice, 
thus proceeded: 

^<Yes/' said he, '*one of Bonaparte's sisters," (he did 
not inform me which of them, but I believe it was the 
eldest) '*has been telling him some odious tales. His poor 
wife is inconsolable. I am much annoved about it. He 
is determined to make an uproar, and 1 assure jou there 
is no foundation for it. Now, R&iU I wish you to eo to 
him .... you can speak coolly and reasonably. Advise 
him to be prudent: and say I am ready to offer any expla- 
nation." 

"But I am not acquainted with him." 

<'What does that signify? I send you as a messenger 
of peace. Go !" 

"What, now? At three o'clock in the morning? I 
could not see him." 

"You think not?" 

"Most assuredly." 

"Well, then, go at seven o'clock; I know he is an early 
riser." 

I shrugged my shoulders. My mission was a difficult 
one. But there was Jio declining it. A Director was then 
a sort of sovereign. Prince Cambac^res, I believe you 
were at one time nearly being made a Director? 

77^ Prince.-— Yes, but some obstacle arose. I owe 
my consular fortune to my exclusion from the Directory. 
It was the touchstone which convinced Bonaparte that I 
was not devoted to Barras. 

BeaL'^I received my instructions, and departed, not a 
little embarrassed. It was three quarters past six when I 
entered the Rue Chantereine, which had onlv a few hours 
previously received its new name of Rue at la Victoire. 
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This was a token of respect from the municipality of Paris 
to the conqueror of Italj and the pacificator ot Europe. 
Instead of presenting its usual solitude^ the street was fill- 
ed by a crowd of persons, all eager to offer incense at the 
altar of the new deity. The crowd was chiefly composed 
of military officers, a class of men for whom independence 
is ill-suited. The equality of the repuUic had become 
odious to them I and they were impatient to serve something 
or somebody. These heroes on the field of battle, were 
humble slaves in the presence of Napoleon. They seemed 
to have divined his future greatness. 

Very few of them succeeded in gaining sight of him; but 
no matter^^they inscribed their names at the door. I hap- 
pened to cast my eyes on General C , a sort of long 

serpent, who was always creeping at the feet of people in 
poweri and, consequently* he made his way in the anti- 
chambers rather than in the army. He advanced and em- 
braced me. 

"My dear friend,'* said he, '*are you very intimate with 
the General in Chief, Bonaparte? You are very fortunate, 
and I envy you. Pray assure him how highly I admire 

I checked him by observing that I had never yet ex*- 
changed words wUh General Bonaparte. He then turned 
his back, and wished me good morning. Since then, how^ 
ever, he has made ample amends for his coolness, by abun- 
dance of cringing and bowing, when he saw me on the road 
to fortune. The civilians, (Messieurs les civils^ as the 
Prince de Benevento called tnem) never knew how to pay 
their court so well as the military. 

On this point, we all agreed. 

An aid-oe-camp, pursued Count Real, advanced to me: 
the circumstance of my being a stranger procured me this 
mark of attention. This aid-de camp was Junot. He was 
a handsome young man, of pleasing manners. He was de- 
voted to his General and to his country. His ardent cour- 
age and other estimable qualities well entitled him to a 
better fate than that which awaited him. He inquired 
what I was waiting for. 

"To see the General,'' I replied^ "I am sent by one of 
the Directors." 
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"Bj which of them?" 

'^I can name him only to the General." 

Janot bowed and retired. In a few minutes after> a 
servant to whom I had doubtless been described, entered 
the room. After looking about, and satisfying himself that 
I was the person he was m search of, he inquired my namci 
which I had just given to Junot. I repeated it. The ser- 
▼ant then conducted me up a narrow staircase and into an 
entresol^ through which I was obliged to creep almost bent 
double. He opened a door, — ^I entered, — and found my- 
self within the distance of two feet from General Bona- 
parte. Darting at me a glance, which I shall always re- 
member, he said: 

"What brings you here, citizen?*' 

"The wish to render justice to a man, who has been ca- 
lumniated and misrepresented to youj I come—*' 

"Silence!*' exclaimed he in a voice which vibrated 
through my ears like a peal of thunder, "no one has been 

calumniated I have heard nothing but truth • . . • • 

and death . . . .'* 

He paused. I confess I felt so ill at ease that I would 
rather have been in any other place than where I was. 
However, I was the messenger of peace, and, making an 
effort to resume my presence of mind, I repeated what 
Barras had told me. I maintained his innocence, and 
pointed out the interest which certain persons had in cre- 
ating dissention between him and the General. I affirmed 
that he never could have boasted of that which was utterly 
false .... in short, I wound up my pleading with so much 
energy, that Bonaparte seized me by the button of my coat, 
and, with a less gloomy expression of countenance than 
he had hitherto maintained, said: 

"It is possible that I may have been deceived .... that 
they who have reported the mischief may hate been its 
inventors .... It is not the first time I have had to defeat 
a wicked plot of this sort But, in this case, circumstances 
were so precisely detailed ^* 

He stopped short, I perceived that my arguments had 
produced some effect, and, anxious to follow up my advan- 
tage, I observed that the circumstances to which he alluded, 
were merely unfounded allegations^— that, on the one hand, 

VOL. I.— 4 
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there existed a jealousy of his marriage with a woman of 
good family and the widow of a man of rank; whilst, on 
the other hand, Madame Bonaparte was envied for the 
attachment which her husband bore her. I adverted to 
the imprudence and indecorum of making known to the 
public the malignant inventions of his enemies. Bonaparte 
was always ready to listen to the voice of reason. His 
irritation was gradually appeased, and the storm, which at 
iirst threatened to burst with such violence, soon passed 
away. He dismissed me with a conciliatory message. I 
was overjoyed at my success. I saw him frequently after- 
wards; and, at a latter period of his career, he did me the 
honour to remember me. He gave me an appointment, 
and I may venture to say that he was satisfied with me. 

Count B4al having finished his story, my turn came, 
and I related as follows, the most important incident of 
my life: — 

One day, when I was strolling idly about Paris, I hap- 
pened to enter the Place du Louvre. The Imperial Mu- 
seum caught my eye, and roused me from my reverie. As 
I possessed a ticket, which was admissible on all days, I 
thought I would take advantage of it I presented my 
ticket at the door, and, being admitted, I hesitated for a 
moment whether I should first view the picture eallery, or 
the apartments containing the antiques. My lucky star 
determined my choice in favour of the latter, and this cir- 
cumstance was not without its influence on the rest of 
my life. 

The day was exceedingly dark and cloudy, and I found 
the sdUes dea antiques almost deserted. Very few visitors 
were passing through the spacious apartinents, and no one 
was engaged in drawing from the statues. I felt no incli- 
nation to break from this solitude, which was congenial 
with the melancholy state of my feelings at the time. I 
sauntered about, sometimes gazing on vacancy, and some- 
times admiring the sublime specimens of grace and beauty 
which were grouped around me. 

The Diana hunting, that wonder of art, then stood in the 
apartment which Prudhom had adorned with the produc- 
tions of his pencil. The statue rivetted my attenfaon, and 
I stood for some time thoughtful and motionless before that 
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exGuisite representation of immortal grace and beauty. 
Whilst I was thus rapt in admiration, I did not perceive 
that I was an object of curiosity to a person who had en- 
tered the room unperceived by me, and who seemed not a 
little amused at my enthusiasm, which was the more sin- 
cere inasmuch as I was totally abstracted. 

The person to whom I allude was of the middle height; 
though, by the effect of an optical delusion (which his pre- 
sence frequently produced) he appeared to me to be of tall 
stature. This may be accounted for by the extreme dig- 
nity of his movements, and an air of majesty, which made 
even tall men appear little when near him. His eyes, 
whose glance was so terrific when he was roused to anger, 
exercised an irresistible influence over the hearts of those 
on whom he looked kindly. Nothing could equal the ma- 
gical expression of his mouth:— when he smiled, the fasci- 
nation was irresistible; and, when compressed by rage, it 
made the firmest nerves tremble. In those moments, every 
word to which he gave utterance fell like a thunderbolt. 
It was a mouth which could make powerful roonarchs 
tremble, or confer happiness on thousands by a benignant 
smile. 

But to return to my scene in the Louvre. The stranger 
whom I have just been describing stood with one hand 
hanging carelessly at his side; the other was raised, and 
the fingers were passed through the button-holes of his 
waistcoat of white wadded silk: the hands were remarka- 
ble for delicate whiteness and elegance of form. A green 
uniform coat with two silver epaulets, a small three-cor- 
nered cocked hat, of a peculiar form, white kerseymere 
small-clothes, white silk stockings, shoes with gold buckles, 
the grand cordon of the legion of honour, almost entirely 
concealing a sword in a white sheath with a hilt of mother- 
o'-pearl and silver :-^such was the dress of His Imperial 
ana Royal Majesty, Napoleon Bonaparte, Emperor of the 
French, and King of Italy, etc. ; for he himself stood be- 
fore me. 

Napoleon frequently entered the apartments of the Mu. 
seum by the inner door communicating with the Tuileries. 
There he would walk about by way- of relaxation, after 
long and wearisome confinement in his cabinet. . Whilst 
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the Emperor was in the Museum, it was customary not to 
admit strangers, lest he should be annoyed by idle cu- 
riosity; but, any persons who happened to be in the apart- 
ments before he entered, were suffered to remain. On the 
day to which I have alluded, he had taken it into his head 
to visit the lower part of the Museum, and my immove- 
ability attracted his notice. 

He had stood for a minute or two looking at me, and» 
finding that my contemplative reverie was likely to be of 
long duration, he advanced a few paces, and raising his 
hand so as to catch my eve, he said: 

^<Do not forget. Sir, that Pygmalion fell in love witli a 
statue." 

This apostrophe drew me from the intellectual to the 
material world; and I hastily looked round at the person 
who had addressed me. I immediately recognized the 
Emperor. Though I was not elated by any of Uie feelings 
which such a rencontre would probably have excited in the 
heart of an ambitious courtier; yet, 1 was highly pleased 
at finding myself thus face to face with the great man, 
whom I had hitherto admired only at a distance. Uncer- 
tain whether the Emperor wished to be known or not, I 
contented myself with making a respectful obeisance and 
replied: 

"The error of the artist proves the power of the art." 

"Are you a sculptorP" inquired the Emperor. 

«<No Sir." 

Napoleon smiled at my marked hesitation, which proved 
that I was aware whom I was addressing, and he said: 

"Are you a painter?" 

"No." 

"What are you, then?" he continued with some degree 
of impatience. 

"I aspire to discharge those important functions, which 
afford a young man the opportunity of qualifying himself 
to serve his sovereign usefully." 

"Perhaps you would like to be an auditor in the council 
of sUte?" 

"That is the object of my ambition." 

I mentioned you. Prince, and you Count Fabre de 
I'Aude. 
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«Your name?'' continued the Emperor. 

I ffLve it. 

"Where is your father?" 

*<I have lost him," 

*'Is he an emierant?" 

*<No, he perished on the scaffold in 1794." 

<*Ah! • . • • and jou would wish to enter mj service?" 

"It is an honour of which I should be proud." 

"You know me, then?" 

I bowed profoundly, and crossed my arms on my bosom, 
in token of affection and devotedness. 

"Ah ! you know me, and yet you pretended you did not," 
said he. "Bravo! you must be a diplomatist." 

"I am the subject of Your Imperial Majesty. It would 
ill have become me to raise the veil beneath which your 
Majesty thought fit to disguise yourself." 

"Well! very well! Go on as you have be{run, and you 
will find your path smooth in the career you nave to pur- 
sue. Above all things, be humble." 

<*I will exert, in the service of Your Imperial Majesty, 
the same zeal with which my ancestors served the Kings 
your predecessors." 

Prince Cam6acere9^— Did I ever tell you that that same 
evening the Emperor asked me some questions respecting 
you? He repeated to liie literally the words you have just 
now uttered. He was much pleased with them, and he 
made the remark, that people of quality were the best 
fitted for courts. 

"You must have reminded him, Prince," said I, "that in 

Est revolutions, men of rank have always been the last to 
w their heads to the conqueror. One only of all the 
members of the council of state, withheld his adherence 
from the act of deposition | and that one was a nobleman. 
This should be borne in mind." 

ifeo/.— -And 4iow did your interview with the Emperor 
terminate? 

After I had made the remark, which Prince Cambac^res 
has just adverted to. Napoleon smiled', and, with great 
kindness of tone and manner, said: 

"Lose the remembrance of this meeting, and I will not 
forget you." 
4» 
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He kept his word* Having saluted me, he proceeded 
towards the Salle dee gardes of Henry 11. I remained 
rivetted to the spot, as if bj enchantment* On the depar- 
ture of the Emperor, all mj self-possession seemed to have 
forsaken me; and, but for an effort of physical strength, I 
should have been overcome by the excess of my joy. 

The present generation, who see thrones filled merely 
by men of the ordinary stamp, are perhaps unable to com- 
prehend such a state of feeling. Providence has not grant- 
ed to them the favour which must ever be our pride and 
slory ; namely, to have been face to face with Napoleon, to 
have heard his voice vibrated through our ears and hearts, 
and to have gazed on his placid and majestic countenance. 
To us. Napoleon was not a mere King or Emperor; he was 
a being of a higher order; one of those sublime creations^ 
that perhaps help to exalt our idea of the Creator. Napo- 
leon was our father, our master, and, in some degree, our 
idol. We youns men cherished for him the affection and 
duty of sons. There eusted between him an4 ourselves 
a positive sympathy which made us regard as a sacred and 
family duty, that which the present generation of young 
Frenchmen would pronounce to be servility and base vas- 
salage. It is certain that we believed the Emperor's 
government to be the best of republics^ and yet what a 
downright despotism it was! 

It was sometime before I could restore my feelings i» 
their ordinary level, and regulate my mind so as to render 
myself superior to my good fortune; for me it was a singu- 
larly good fortune to have been honoured bj the notice of 
the Emperor, and to hav« acquired his special protection* 
I felt that thenceforward every object would appear to me 
under a new aspect, that I should no loneer stand alone in 
the world, or require those supports which, like fragile 
reeds, snap when implicitly trusted to. I should now no 
longer need the protection of strangers— that protection 
which was such a ourthen to me. 

No one who saw me enter the Museum that day» would 
have recognized me when I came out My walks .... my 
looks .... all must have been changed. 1 felt as though I 
had been electrified by contact with the great man. I look- 
ed forward to the future with a pride and confidence which 
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henceforth nothing could shake. Napoleon was our reli- 
gion:— H)ur faith in him was tike our faith in Providence. 
With his aid, we felt that nothing could fail us, and we 
set at defiance all hostile influence. Our sovereign was 
not a mere signing machine; and who in all the world 
could have morally countersi^ed Napoleon? 

In the midst of my joy, I did not forget the injunction of 

Frofound silence which I had received from the Emperor, 
should have considered myself criminal had I revealed a 
syllable to any person whatever, and you, Monseignenr, 
must pardon me for the reserve I maintained even to you. 

Prince Cambacdree^^l commend you for it ... . Ah ! 
youne enthusiast! you have drawn an accurate picture of 
the French youth at that time. 

Eeal. — And now it is affirmed that they were hostile to 
the Emperor. 

Nothmg can be more false than that assertion! exclaim- 
ed I. The conscription, that frightful tyranny, as it has 

been termed, was painfully felt by i^arents; but we 

we gloried in i»ir administrative emorotdery, our m^iste- 
rial fur, and <Hir military epaulets! I^apoleon justly 
understood and estimated the youth of France $ he did not 
basely flatter us, but he opened to us the path of glory, in 
which he himself triumphantly led the way. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

Cambac^r^ and Carnot at the Palais Royal on the 10th of Aagast, 
179^~Dayid the Painter^His disavowal of a pUrase oAen attri- 
bated to him — Pretended list of the condemned— Alarm of the Ja- 
cobins — Th6roigne de M6ricourt — Unpublished details relating to 
the 10th of August— Count Roederer's visit to the Tuileries— A 
mysterious message — A Conversation with Marie-Antoinette — 
Louis XVI. — ^Curious disclosures — Rcederer's account of the 
events of the 10th of August — Cambac^rds relates the circum- 
stances which preceded the 18th Fructidor — Consultation between 
Cambac^rds, Talleyrand, Barras, Madame de Stael and Benjamin 
Constant— Dialogue between Cambac^rte and Barras — An inter- 
view with Barth61emy— The Prince de C . . . . — Anecdotes— The 
Royalists' plot discovered — Camot's account of his escape— De- 
tails not published in his Memoirs — Interview between Napoleon 
and David the Painter — The picture of the coronation — Discus- 
sion between Napoleon and Count Fabre de TAude respecting the 
restoration of titles and armorial bearings — The cock and the 
eagle— Napoleon suggests the re-establishment of Monarchy — 
Curious details. 

The first time I dined with Prince Cambac^r^s, after 
the events of 1814, was at his country seat, and the party 
consisted of six guests, myself included. There were pre- 
sent Count Fabre de I'Aude, Carnot, Baron Dubois-jDu- 
bay, Baron Denon, and Baron Louis David, Tthe painter.) 
During dinner, the conversation was general, but, when 
we retired to the drawing-room, the party separated into 
several little groups. The Prince chatted with Carnot, 
and related to him how I had made his acquaintance. 
Cambac^rte then said to the ex-director: 
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<<You and I did not tee each other for a verj long in- 
terval after the day when we met for the first time." 

Camot inquired whether they did not first meet at a 
sitting of the Committee of public safet;^. 

**No," replied the Prince, <*oor acquaintance is of older 
date. I first saw jou on the 10th of August, ir92. We 
supped that evening at the Palais-Rovai." 

i know not why Carnot's memory should have been at 
fault on such a point; but he never wished it to be under- 
stood that he had been on terms of familiarity with the 
Duke of Orleans. 

**At all events," resumed the Prince, apparently a little 
piqued, <<our acquaintance was formed in very stormy 
times." 

*<Yes, it certunly was. First, during the trial of Capet, 
(here I looked at the ex-archchancelior, who made a sort 
of grimace, which Camot did not perceive, or did not 
choose to notice,) then, on the 10th May, or the 1st Prai- 
rial, on the 9th Thermidor, and on the 18th Fructidor. 
After the latter period, I lost sight of you." 

"It was lucky for you that you got out of the way." 

^Did you find yourself lucky in staying behind?" 

<<I proved my innocence. Those were sad times." 

Count Bcederer was announced, and his entrance in- 
terrupted the colloquy. The salutations and introductions 
being ended, the Prince said, addressing himself to Count 
RcBoterer: — 

^'I was just now relating to M. Camot some circum- 
Btances connected with the 18th Fructidor, with which he 
is unacquainted; but perhaps. Count, it would be more 
interesting if }^ou would relate what took place on the 10th 
of August, which possibly we may all have forgotten." 

Roederer, at first, did not seem much inclin&a to accede 
to this suggestion; but, bein^ acquainted with us all, he at 
length consented, and, pointing to David, he said: "There 
is one who can set me right, if my memory should fail 



me." 
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1 assure you, replied the painter, that my memory is 
none of the best: besides, the fine arts are now the only 
subject to which I direct my attention." 
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We all smiled at his scrupulous prudence, and Caruot, 
seating himself, turned towards David, and said : 

*' Robespierre, ItciU drink the hemlock juice with you." 

"Carnot," said David, with some warmth, ^<jou are re- 
peating a calumnj. My enemies thought proper to attri- 
Dute that phrase to me, but I never uttered it. It is vexa- 
tious to think of the foHj and wickedness that have been 
attnbuted to me. Ah! gentlemen, we were all more or 
less mad in 1798, and 1799." 

Every one seemed to acknowledge the truth of this re- 
mark. David again positively denied the apostrophe to 
Robespierre. I may likewise observe that, on several 
other occasions, in my presence, he has made the same 
disavowal. When the warmth of feeling, occasioned by 
this little incident, had somewhat subsided, Roederer thus 
continued: 

<'For the space of a year, it had been a settled point that 
Royalty would hencemrth be opposed to our interests. 
One of two things was inevitable^ either Royalty must be 
overthrown, or, we must take to flight; for a re-action was 
near at hand. There were a sreat number of us who had 
reason to fear the vengeance of the Court. I recollect that, 
sometime between the 15th and the 20th of July, 1792, 1 
was spending an evening at Mousseaux, when a list was 
produced, written, it was alleged, by the ex-minister of 
marine, Bertrand-Molleville, with notes in the hand of the 
Queen. This list contained three hundred names, classed 
in five divisions. To these divisions the following punish- 
ments were allotted: 1st execution, £nd the galleys, 3d 
imprisonment for life, 4th exile for life, 5th banishment, or 
imprisonment, for a certain period; and to all was affixed 
the additional punishment of total confiscation of property. 
The Dukes of Orleans, de Biron d'Aiguillon, and sixty 
members of the Constituent Assembly, were in the first 
class, together with Robespierre, Petion, Lameth, and 
Marat. In the second division, which was equally well 
filled, I had the honour to be set down, with a long list of 
good company. The Duke de Liancourt was at the head 
of the third division, and Monsieur, the King's brother, at 
the head of the fourth. This horrible document bore every 
appearance of being genuine. Potion declared he had re- 
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ceived it from Madame Campan, which statement was 
false; but, at that time, any story obtained credit, especially 
any one which excited alarm. The Duke of Orleans was 
dismayed— Sillery and Yoidel were in utter despair. Bar- 
baroux, who already fancied himself slaving at the galleys 
for life, in company with Yergniaud, asked us what we 
proposed to do. «For m^ part,' he added, *mj resolution 
IS taken. The Marseillais are advancing. Whenever they 
appear, I shall put myself at their hfead, I shall repair to 
the Tuileries, make an end of the King and Queen, or 
perish in the attempt' 

<<At these energetic words, terror seized even the bold- 
est of the company. Petion was as white as his own shirt» 
and Robespierre a little whiter. The Duke of Orleans 
signified his wish to return to England, and Robespierre 
and Marat aspired to accompany him. Dan ton, then rais- 
ing his voice, exclaimed: 

« <I will murder the first coward who shall take to flight 
The wine is drawn, and we have nothing to do but to dnnk 
it. There must be no demur. Let us follow Barbaroux, 
and turn the Tuileries inside out. This vigorous stroke 
will disarm the royalists. They will tremble and fly, and 
our triumph will be complete!' 

"Laclos spoke in the same tone, but in better terms. 
All agreed as to the danger of hesitation. Potion, on beins 
questioned, declared his belief that the National Guard 
were partly royalists; — that two or three battalions would 
doubtless declare themselves hostile to the King, if Man- 
dat, their commander, could be sent out of the way. 

« 'Sent out of the way,' exclaimed Danton; 'kill him,— ^ 
the dead do not come back.' 

"Several individuals present expressed their horror at 
the proposed mode of Kitting rid of poor Mandat; upon . 
which Danton observed: <It is better to devour the beast 
than to be devoured by him.' No one made any reply to 
this remark. It was resolved that an attack should be made 
on the Tuileries, as soon as the Marseillais arrived in suffi* 
cient numbers to encourage the Parisians. It was never 
imagined that the King would surrender without an attempt 
at resistance; the possibility of such a want of spirit was 
not for a moment contemplated. A certain individual, to 
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whom the crown was promised, gave up all the monej he 
possessed to pay the men of the 10th ot August. He was 
fairly duped; but he well deserved it. Our party at Mous- 
seaux broke up, and we all went to apprise our friends of 
the proscription list which we had just seen.'' 

Prince dambaceres.'^And by whom was that pretended 
list really drawn up? 

Boederer. — I afterwards learned that it was the work of 
a man named Duport> a notary, who lived near the church 
of Saint-Eustache. This man, by using his left hand, 
could counterfeit any person's writing. He was much em-* 
ployed at the Palais-Royal in drawing up accounts. The 
list which I have just mentioned was perhaps his master- 
piece. Theroigne paid him, but of course not from her 
own purse. 

I here interrupted Count Rcederer, to inquire what had 
become of the woman Theroigne. 

Bcsderer. — She is dead. 

2>«non.-— That is a mistake. She is now a lunatic and 
an inmate of the Salp^tri^re. 

Prince Carnbac^rea. — I recollect a strange present which 
I received from M. Pinel. It was the original copy of some 
correspondence of that creature Theroigne witn a female 
of her own stamp. It presents a curious picture of the 
profligjacy of the time. Would you like to see it? added 
the Prince, addressing himself to me. Well, I will make 
you a present of it . ... But let Count Rcederer proceed. 

"This interruption," observed I, **has afforded the Count 
an opportunity of adding a note to his narrative." 

Prince Cambacdrea. — Let the notes be given at the end 
of the story, and not at the foot of every page. 

Bcederer, — ^Th^roigne, who was an absolute demon, was 
employed to assassinate Suleau, a worthy citizen, a man of 
talent and respectabiltt;^, and a hearty royalist. Theroigne 
formed acquaintance with Danton, with the base Saint-Hu- 
rugues, with Maillard, Mehee, Sergent, Hubert, Roussin, 
Merlin de Thionville, Chabot, Manuel, Bourdon de I'Oise, 
Santerre, Bazire, Fabre d'Eglantine, Panis, and Chan- 
mette. As to Robespierre, his alarm had induced him to 
quit the capital $ and, in spite of all that may have been 
said about Marat's movements, he was no where to be seen^ 
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Henriot had a heavj datj to perform oa that occaaion; he 
took charge of the Faubourg Saint-Victor; PaDia took 
Saint-Marceau; and Santerre, Saint- An toine. 

Barbarous headed his Marseillais: all their orders and 
pasg words were issued bj him. The police, without anjr 
regular authorization, distributed five thousand cartridges 
among the federates, who had been joined bj about a thou- 
sand thieves and vagabonds; for all were deemed good 
enough to fight in the holy cause. The end was supposed 
to justify the means. We could not pick and choose. 
August was to restore the old regime, or banish it for ever. 

As to me, I knew not half the measures that were adopted, 
though I very well understood the danger, and I also Knew 
the fate that awaited me, should the court party prove vic- 
torious. I was not very much at my ease. On the evening 
of the 8th, I went to the Tuileries. Eveir one there was 
agitated by gloomy presentiments. The King seemed to 
have lost his senses; for he was laughing immoderately. 
Madame Elizabeth was silent and dejected. The Queen 
was calm, proud and indignant; she was the soul of the 
Royalist party. I know not what prompted me to mention 
the arrival oi the Duke of Orleans, whose^carriage I un- 
derstood had been seen in the court-yard. The mere men- 
tion of his name called forth a general burst of hatred and 
indignation; so violent, that I feared a terrible scene would 
ensue, and, to avoid it, I took my departure. The infor- 
mation, however, proved untrue — the rrince did not appear. 

I was descending the grand stiur-case when an ex-body- 
guard, (M. de Gaston, if I recollect rishtly) who was behind 
me, said in a low tone of voice: **Sir, the King requests 
that you will follow me. He wishes to speak to you.'' 
Taken by surprise by this mysterious messajj^, I hesitated 
whether or not I should accept the royal invitation. A 
moment's reflection made me ashamed of my apprehen- 
sions. M. Gaston looked at me, and I bowed in token of 
acquiescence. We crossed the vestibule, and entered the 
gallery on the left of the court-yard, which opens in arcadea 
to the gardens. My guide, went forward to speak to a sen- 
tinel, and then to a valet depied, after which we ascended 
another staircase, which brought us to an entresol. Here 
1 was left alone for about ten minutes, which I should pot- 
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siblj hare ima^ned to be the duration of an hour, had not 
the course of time been marked by a splendid clock which 
stood in the apartment. 

I heard the rustling of a silk dress, and I rose from the 
arm chair in which I had seated myself. A lady entered: 
it was the Queen. I expected the King, and my surprise 
must have been marked in my countenance. The eagle 
eye of Marie- Antoinette perceived it, and she said: 

You are surprised to see me. Monsieur de Roederer; 
ou expected the King. He is engaged in an audience with 
Mandat, and cannot come to you just this moment. I 
feared you would be tired of waiting . . • ." 

I stammered out some formula alMut duty, the desire to 
prove my affection, etc. Another inquisitorial glance from 
Marie- Antoinette accompanied by a sigh, and she said: 

''Duty, aftection, respect, even love, are words unspar- 
ingly addressed to us^ and yet we can put no faith in 
them. Who is there now can say he loves the King?" 

*<All France, Madam, I assure you." 

*<All France, say youP Then, why is he left here deso- 
late, without respect, without power; compelled to contest 
with the vile canaille^ and exposed to every outrage? . . • • 
Ah! Monsieur Ro&derer ... I ask again, who loves the 
King? Would not they who love him give proof of their 
affection? Would they not defend him, remove his ene« 
mies, and afford him the means of doing good? The King 
is grateful. He woteld reward munificently and promptly 
any one who might render him an important service." 

The Queen paused. She awaited my answer with visi- 
ble anxiety. 1 saw the anarej and I observed that if any 
coldness were manifested towards the King, it must be 
because he was supposed not to be sincerely attached to the 
constitution. U[K)n this, the Queen exclaimed in. a tone 
of impatience: 

"Mon Dieu, Monsieur! With the exception of the Kin^, 
who must re^rd it as his only safeguard, tell me who is 
attached to this fine constitution? Certainly not the traitors 
who are plotting a republic. You are a man of sense, Mon* 
sieur RcBderer, and you cannot fail to perceive ithat they 
are aiming at. Why is this forging of pikes continued? 
Why are a thousand banditti in reserve at the barri^re? 
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And the Maneiilais, who is leading them on? Is it with 
the view of cementing the constitution that the national 
^ards are excited against us, and our defenders disorgan- 
ized? What is meant, I ask jou, bj these acts of hostiutj? 
Against whom are thejr directed? What would the people 
have? and jou, Sir^ what would you have?'' 

These animated and pointed interrogatories, accompa- 
nied as thej were bj the Queen's keen and searching looks, 
not a little embarrassed me. However, I felt the necessity 
of summoning all mj presence of mind, and I replied: 

**1 do assure you. Madam, that you are misled by exag- 
gerated statements. I am aware that the police yesterday 
distributed ammunition; but only to the national guards. 
As to the unrecognized parties to whom your Majesty al- 
ludes, I know not who or where they are. Perhaps they 
are confounded with the neighbouring; federists, who have 
zealously offered themselves for the defence of Paris. The 
Marseillais will do the same '' 

Here I was interrupted by a gesture of contempt. The 
Queen's eyes flashed anger, as she said: 

<«Ah, Sir! I would, rather think you blind than treache- 
rous. You are either the one or the other— that is cer- 
tain.'' 

•*Madam!" 

'<Do you imagine you can gain any advantage bv setting 
yourselves in hostility to usf The situation of the King 
18 not so desperate, but that he can help himself. His ad- 
herents and nis resources are immense. The feeling in 
the departments is favourable; it will be wise in you to 
concur with it. We are all anxious for the happiness pf 
the country." 

<<Why not say the happiness of the kingdom? Is the 
republic proclaimed?" 

^Who has any thought of such a thing. Madam?" 

"The leaders of the pretended federists. Do they ima- 
gine Europe will endure such a volcano of agitation?" 

She stopped short, on hearing a heavy footstep advancing 
towards the apartment. 

"Here is the King, Sir; I hope he may be more success- 
ful with you than I have been." 

Without waiting for my reply, she rose and opened a 
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door leadino" to another room. She then curtsied and 
closed the door after her, but not before I had caught a 
glance of Madame Elizabeth, who was in the adjoining 
apartment, and who had doubtless overheard every word 
that had passed between us. In a court, one must never 
count on absolute privacy. 

The Kine appeared, and in the most courteous manner 
apologized tor having kept me waiting. In the course of 
mj interview with him, he let fall some few remarks which 
made but little impression on me at the moment, but which 
created in me a feeling of no little uneasiness when I re- 
flected upon them the following day. You must bear in 
mind, gentlemen, that the interview I am about to describe 
took place on the evening of the 8th of August. The 
King observed that M. Mandat had unexpectedly detained 
him, and added: 

*<The poor Commandant is very melancholy. He is as- 
sailed by gloomy forebodings, ne assures me that they 
seek his life?^ 

I protested that such a thing could not possibly be 
thought of. 

*<So I have assured him," replied the King. *<But rea* 
soning will not overcome fear. For my own part, I have 
more confidence in the people. They will not renew the 
horrors of 1789." 

«I am convinced they will not. Sire." 

The King then questioned me about the departments, 
and the members of the commune. He asked me whether 
Bailly might not hope for a re-action of public opinion in his 
favour: and whether the national guards would do their 
duty in the event of an attack on the Tuilleries. He urged 
me to give him my sincere opinion on this point. '^Cer- 
tainly," added he, "I will never commence a civil war; 
but, if they fire into my windows, there is a lawful defence 
which I may be permitted to maintain." 

*<But which would be very painful to a heart like yours," 
said I. 

Here Louis XYI. took my hand, pressed it cordially in 
his, and said in a tone of deep emotion: 

'^Ah, Monsieur! I cannot sleep, so much am I torment- 
ed by the idea of being compelled to shed the blood of my 
people, who are my children. I would rather a thousand 
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time8» (should I be pushed to the extremity) shed mj own 
blood, even to the last drop." 

When Roederer repeated these words, all present gave 
utterance to a simultaneous expression of admiration; and 
jet there were several regicides in the party. Rcederer 
was delighted at the impression he had produced, and re- 
collecting the remark made by the orator QBschines to his 
pupils, when he was reading to them an oration of his an- 
tagonist Demosthenes, he very appropriately quoted it and 
said: Ah! if you had heard this uttered by hie own tmel 

**For my own part,'* resumed Roederer, ^the Kine's 
words made so powerful an impression on me, that, in. me 
impulse of the moment, I was about to throw myself at his 
feet and to reveal the plot that was hatching. But pru- 
dence interposed, and 1 reflected that as matters then stood 
I should only hurl myself to destruction without saving 
him. I confined myself to general remarks. The King, 
without much disguise, proposed that I should devote my- 
self to his interests; and hinted that he had in his pay 
several members of the left side. I feisned not to uncfer- 
fltand him, and he, becoming weary of me interview^ dis- 
missed me." 

Here Count Rcederer paused. Several of the party ex- 
pressed themselves gratified by his interesting story. Even 
Gambac^r^s had net before heard it fully. Carnot and 
David said nothing: the former looked dissatisfied,and the 
latter was evidenUy ill at ease. All die rest of us were 
delighted, and we expressed so much ffratification at what 
we had heard, that Rcederer was induced to proceed as 
follows: 

<«Mandat was, at heart, a royalist; and yet, by some 
strange fatality, the King at first classed him among his 
enemies. In the presence of Count de Roehefort, M. de 
Guyon, the Dukede Brissac, and some other faithful friends 
of the royal family, the Kins remarked: 'In case of danger, 
Mandat will take part with me, because he will execute 
the law; but he is in principle a republican.' Mandat, to 
whom some one repeated this observation, replied: "I see 
that I most sacrifice my life to convince the King of my 
real sentiments." He proceeded to P6tion^ and informed 
him that an attack was meditated on the executive power. 
5* 
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He spoke with so much enerej, that the Mayor of Paris, 
after a long discussioD, and being pressed to the utmost 
extremity, gave him a note couched m the following terms: 

"Sir, 

'<The terms of the constitution are precise. If traitors 
should attack any constituted authority in the exercise of 
its functions, you must, under pain of forfeiture to the na- 
tion, defend that authority, in concurrence with the na- 
tional ffuard. The Kin^, as you may suppose, is not ex- 
cepted from the duty which the law of the country imposes 
on you. 

(Signed) "Petion." 

'*I saw this note in Mandates hands. He shewed it me 
on the 9th of August. I read it over three times, and 
since then it has remained engraven in my memory. I 
may add, and it is a subject of deep remorse to me, that I 
was the indirect cause of the death of that unfortunate citi- 
zen. He had just parted from me, when Potion came to 
me. My thoughts were wholly engrossed by the commu- 
nication I had just perused; and 1 congratulated the Mayor 
of Paris on the honourable letter he had addressed to Man- 
date Potion turned pale, bit his lips, and said: <I have 
committed a fault.' He said no more, but this was quite 
enough. On the morning of the 10th, an imperative order 
of the commune summoned Mandat to the Ii6tel de Yille. 
Here he was censured for the measures he had adopted 
against the people. He was broken, and sent to prison, 
under the guara of Rossignol* The latter caused him to 
be immediately assassinated, and, after his death. Potion's 
letter was found upon him. 

^<The whole of the 9th of August was activeljr employed 
by our friends. They stirred up insurrection in the fau- 
bourgs, and held themselves in readiness to march. The 
night of the 9th was terrific. Terror was universal . Many 
persons, finding it unsafe to sleep in their own houses, pro- 
cured beds elsewhere. I was one of them. It is impossi- 
ble to form any conception of the absolute listlessness of 
Louis XVL Paris was illuminated in almost every part. 
The tocsin had ceased to sound. The streets were crowd- 
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ed by farious mobs, and few could pass through them with 
safety. Any one wearing a green coat was sure to be at* 
tacked: that was the signal of proscription. Cannon was 
drawn through the streets, and the multitude provided 
themselves with arms. At lensth, the word was given for 
the attack on the Tuileries— thither the asisaiiants marched. 

'*0n the morning of the 10th, Potion's prudence forsook 
him. Being summoned to the Tuileries, he repaired thither, 
and, under some pretext or other, was detained as a host- 
age. He soon perceived his error and wrote a note to 
Vergniaud, acquainting him with his situation, and begging 
to be released with all possible speed. Vergniaud thought 
the best thing he could do was to cause the Legislative 
Assembly to issue a decree, summoning Potion to the bar, 
where he would have to render an account of his conduct 
on the preceding evening. The messenger who was or- 
dered to convey this summons, met him in the gardens of 
the Tuileries. Potion welcomed him as his deliverer^ there 
was no contending against the will of the legislature, and 
the mayor of Pans, oeing released from captivity, fled to 
his own house, in which the conspirators shut him up in 
order to save him from all responsibility in case of acci- 
dent. This was a favour which he exacted from them. 

''Danton came to me early in the morning. He was half 
intoxicated and he said:-— 

'* < We are going to have an explosion.' 

<^Then take care you don't get blown up in it," observ- 
ed I. 

<' 'There is no danger of that. Everything is arranged, 
and we are sure of success. There are some who insist on 
the death of the King this day; but I do not think that ne- 
cessary . . Indeed, it would perhaps be prejudicial to us. 
Those who sincerely want the Duke of Orleans, would of 
course be delighted to get Louis out of the way; but I 
think that would only serve to retard matters, and I am 
not for striking at the life of the King. Will you take 
upon yourself, continued he, the task ofintlmidatine him? 
Prevail on him to quit the Tuileries, and to come and seek 
refuge in the National Assembly. There we can surround 
him, and get rid of him quietly.' 

*^l must confess that I was not over eager to undertake 
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* 
this dangerous task^ but Danton fixed his fierce e^es on 
me; and the colossus, seizing me bj the throat, which he 
grasped almost to suffocation, said: — 

" *Mark, that in this tragedy each one has his part to 
play. Should any one, who is required to be an actor, 
show himself disposed to remain a mere spectator, it will 
cost him his heaci. Do not hesitate, then, or you will have 
reason to repent it I shall keep my eye upon you; and 
you will be treated according to your deserts.' 

**1 cast down my eyes, and promised all he required. It 
was arranged that, as president of the department, I should 
proceed to the Tuileries, and do all I could to prevail on 
the King to leave the castle. 

**The report of artillery was heard. 

** 'Hark !' said Danton, Hhe work has commenced. Mot' 
bleu! we will make them dance to a fine tune.' 

"He departed almost in a state of frenzy. I dressed 
myself, and proceeded to the office of the department. I 
was pensive and melancholy, and yet I could not help 
smiling at the groups of maniacs who every moment stopped 
me on my way through the streets. I had the pass- word, 
the card of recognition; and those who happened not to 
know me personally, suffered me to pass on when my in- 
terrc^atory was ended. 

'*I need not relate to you, gentlemen," pursued Count 
Roederer, *<the events of the 10th of August. I have pub- 
lished my justification; I will, therefore, confine myself to 
some facts which I had exclusively the means of knowing. 
The Kins, in spite of all the Queen's entreaties, could not 
be prevailed on to defend himself. He ought to have ap- 
peared in military uniform, with the white plume of Henry 
IV., booted, spurred and on horseback. But, instead of 
this, he made his appearance dressed in a violet coat, (the 
colour of mourning and of ill omen,) small-clothes, silk 
stockings, shoes with diamond buckles and a rapier by his 
«ide. His pale and haggard countenance was expressive 
only of terror and irresolution. He inspected, witn an air 
of indifference, the ranks of the national ffuard. Some ven- 
tured to address to him insulting remarks; but all would 
blindly have obeyed his word of command, if he had had 
courage to give it Barbaroux assured me, that if the 
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King had onl^ shewn himaelf, the citizens would have ral- 
lied round him, and the counter-revolution would have 
been accomplished. 

"Meanwnile, the decisive moment approached. Fou- 
quier-Tinviile, who was that day aid-de-camp to Danton, 
came, on the part of the latter, to desire me to repair to 
the Tuileries with my colleagues. We proceeded thither 
at half past eight o'clock. I was the first who entered the 
court-jard, where I successively addressed several batta- 
lions. Those of the Filles-Saint-Thomas, and the Petits- 
P^res, were for the King. I recommended them to act 
with caution. Do not be assailants, said I; stand on the 
defensive. One of them replied: 

" «We will do our duty--<leath to traitors!' 

^'This language alarmed me. Accompanied by my col- 
Leagues, we waited on the King, who was surrounded by 
his family. He asked my advice. I observed that to main- 
tain the conflict would be a fearful extremity^ and that it 
would be better for him to seek the protection of the Na- 
tional Assembly, who would quell the tumult. 

***The King will do better,' said Marie-Antoinette. *He 
will punish the factious; his lenity encourages them to out- 
n^. Here, Monsieur, she added, presenting to him a pis- 
tol, take this, and God will aid you.' 

<<The King looked at her with a piteous air. 

''A member of the department addressed some word^ to 
the Queen which I did not hear. 

<' 'Silence, Sir!' she exclaimed, ^yon have no right to 
speak here. These disturbances would not have taken 
place, if you had done your duty. We do not want talkers: 
at this time, we want men who can act!' 

<*I cannot attempt to describe, gentlemen, the effect 
which these words produced: all who heard them were 
electrified. Mon Dieu! how easily sovereigns may pre- 
serve their crowns! If they lose them, it must be by their 
own weakness. I then addressed myself to Mane-An- 
toinette, and asked her whether she would take upon her- 
self the responsibility of what was about to ensue: the 
destruction of so many faithful servants of the King, and 
possibly even of the royal family. The Queen turned pale. 
The ministers consulted together, and it* was determined 
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that the Kin^ should go to the Assemblj. Marie«Antoi« 
nette then said to me:'— 

'* 'You have prevailed, Monsieur RoBderer, and the King 
is lost.' 

'<I have saved him» Madam." 

** 'You have sacrificed him. Ah, Sire!' she added, turn- 
ing to the King, 'you promised me better than this.' 

"Tears and sobs prevented her from continuing. She 
asked for a glass of water, but she shook so violently that 
I thought the ^biet would break between her teeth. We 
left the Tuilenes, and proceeded to the place of our desti- 
nation. The rest is known. I need not repeat it. But 
I maj mention that^ as we passed through the streets, I 
twice saved the life of Louis XVI. One of the assassins, 
from whose hands I forced a musket which he had presented 
at the King, said to me in a tone similar to that in which 
he would have addressed an accomplice— 

*' 'But jou know it has been agreed on !' 

"No; no!" replied I, assuming an air of mystery; not 
to-day. "The plan is changed." 

Here Count Roederer ended his recital. He had inter- 
spersed it with some very curious particulars, which, as 
they had not been published, I determined to note down 
among mj memoranda. Carnot, turning to Prince Camba- 
cdr^s, said:^- 

"Now, Monsieur, the 18th Fructidor, if you please.'* 

CambacSrea, — All was goine on badly. I was distressed 
at the melancholy aspect of attairs. My correspondence 
with Bonaparte was actively kept up. I painted to him the 
distracted state of France, and he replied to me by these 
few words: — It is not yet time. On the one hand, there 
was the royalist conspiracy carried on unreservedly, headed 
by Pichegru and Yillot, and boldly threatening to restore 
the old regime; whilst, on the other hand, the Old Moun- 
tain was in motion. Barras was in the middle, striving to 
maintain himself in his eminent position. He was n^zo- 
ciatine with the Count de Lille (Louis XVIILV with Ge- 
neral Hoche, with Bonaparte, and with the tail of Robes- 
pierre. You know that, at the time I allude to, the five 
Directors were Barras, Rewbell, La R^veill^re-Lepeaux, 
you Monsieur Carnot, and Barth^lemy. The three first 
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• 
were anxious, above all things, to keep their places* The 
Marquis de Barth^lemy had a leaning to the King, and tou. 
Monsieur Camot, wanted the Republic. But the three 
whose schemes jrou thwarted were more anxious to get rid 
of a troublesome watcher than to humble themselves to a 
ffood citizen. Do you recollect your conversation with M* 
de la Rue? 

« Yes," replied Carnot, and I have related it in my Me- 
moirs." 

Cambacires, — But I can inform you that your interlo- 
cutor relates it in other terms, and that your respective 
accounts do not agree.* Be that as it may, it is certain 

* The following is the account given of the conveisation here 
alluded to, by the Chevalier de la Rue, in his publication entitled 
''The History of the 18th Fructidor." 

*'The danger was daily becoming more urgent and more appf^ 
rent, and we thought that Carnot would at length perceive the 
advantages of his position and turn them to the advancement of his 
own glory and the salvation of France. One of our party, who 
had been engaged in private and confidential relations with Carnot, 
resolved to make one more effort. After proving to him that all 
the circumstances of the conspiracy were known to us, he endea* 
vonred to convince him that the fate of the country was in his hands, 
and that no man ever had allotted to him a more important political 
part. He warmly urged him to seize the favourable opportunity 
of rendering to his country the greatest service that could be con- 
ferred on her.'* 

*'The picture you have drawn," replied Carnot, ''is very sednc* 
log: but I can see royalists behind the curtain; and I will never 
consent to rally round their banner." 

"What an opinion you entertain of us!" observed the Deputy. 
"Woe to those who should meditate, at this moment, the restora* 
tion of royalty! Our sole object is to give you colleagues as capa- 
ble of governing France, as they are anxious to ensure her happi* 
ness. Doubtless, there are deputies who think that the executive 
authority would be better placed in the hands of a single ruler, than 
divided among five who are incessantly at variance. You your* 
selves afford a proof of this truth, since you are animated by hatred 
and jealousy or each other. You, Citizen, who are an able politi* 
cian, and who have meditated profoundly on all the various forms 
of government, must of necessity share this opinion. But such a 
chan^ can only be the fruit of experience; it must be effected with- 
out violence^ without commotion, and it most be the result of expe- 
rience and of the national will." 
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that the Directory was split into two opposing parties, and 
that three of its members were endeavouring to expel the 
other two. Amidst this conflict, it was not a little danger- 

^^Now, we have ccmie to the point,*' said Garnet. '* You would 
have the Republic lesolTe itself into a monarchy, and the monarchy 
to restore the Bourbons. Now, these changes I will exert all my 
efforts to prevent." 

**Your imagination, Citizen Director, hurries forward events with 
vast rapidity. It appears to me that we are very far from a mo- 
narchy, and still further from a recall of the Bourbons. But, sup- 
posing both these changes should ensue, and that our political 
vicissitudes should terminate like those of England, what conclu- 
sion is to be drawnl surely this .... that your most powerful 
interest counsels that course which glory and the love of your 
country imperatively command. I know the cause of your dislike 
of the Bourbons • . but is there any more certain means of effacing 
your political errors — any more noble justification? Who will doubt 
that your errors are attributable to circumstances, and not to your 
own heart? What prince would bear in mind the mistakes ot the 
man who should open to him the way to his thronel And, finally, 
supposing we should one day or other return to the monarchy, would 
it not be desirable for the happiness and tranquillity of France, to 
restore princes before whom ambition and pretension dare not raise 
their heads? If, on the contrary, the army were to dispose of the 
crown, as it threatens to do, might we not justly fear the fate of 
Macedonia, which the Generals of Alexander, after his death, par- 
celled out among themselves? Or, might we not share the hte of 
the Romans, when the empire was to be won by the intrigues of 
commanders of legions, most of whom ascended the throne by the 
aid of revolution and crime? Do you imagine that an usurper would 
shew more tenderness than a legitimate sovereign to the destroyers 
of kings? Bein? necessarily more suspicious, he would probably 
be far less indulgent than a Bourbon, whose position, as well as 
the characteristic goodness of the family, would urge to pardon 
the past." 

"Your argument," replied Carnot, "however specious, will never 
convince me of that indulgence. Even if I carried in my pocket a 
pardon, cemented by the royal promise, I should place no faith in 
it . . On the day after his elevation to the throne, the King would 
perhaps be obliged to revoke it." 

"I should sincerely pity you, citizen, for being a prey to such 
alarms, but that we are merely arguing on a chimera! However, 
to return to the object of my mission to you. You must perceive 
that we are hurrying towards anarchy or to military despotism, 
which is the most cruel of all tyrannies. This is the danger from 
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rotts to maintain a neutral position. I was not without in- 
quietude. One evenine, nij humble abode was honoured 
bj four visitors .... Paroleu ! gentlemen, who do jou think 
the J were? But, you would name a thousand persons, be- 
fore JOU guessed right. On the door being opened, I beheld, 
to mj utter surprise, the Director Barras in person, 1^ de 
Talleyrand P^rigord, the Baroness de Stael, and the Baron 
Constant de Rebecque! 

I fancied I was labouring under some delusion of vision, 
and I be^n to rub mj ejes. Barras, observing mj sur- 
prise, said:^- 

"You did not expect us?'* 

"M. Cambac^r^s," said Madame de Stael, **I know jou 
are a prudent counsellor; therefore I have advised these 
gentlemen to come and hold a little conversation with 
you." 

I requested my visitors to be seated. I fastened the 
door, and drew the curtains, and, being installed in perfect 
privacy, I inquired to what subject the proposed consulta- 
tion was to refer. At that time, M. Constant was a Swiss, 
very anxious to become a Frenchman. He was dyins of 
the mania of being thought somebody; not having sufficient 
good sense to be satisfied with being a man of the world 
and a man of talent. He lent his pen to any one who pro- 
mised him the reward of a place; and he who now leans to 

which we must endeavoar to escape, and to you, citizen, fate has 
reserved the honourable task of preserving France from these new 
scourges. Let me recommend you, then, cordially to unite with 
your colleague Barthelemy. Employ against the conspirators the 
arms with which the constitution provides you. Pursue earnestly 
with us, the course marked out for you, and the country, which you 
say you love, will be indebted to you for her salvation." 

'*! have already explained my sentiments on this point," said 
the inexorable Carnot; *'I will never become the accuser of my 
colleagues. Besides, I do not perceive any of the dangers at which 
you are so much alarmed; though if they existed, I should from my 
position have the best opportunity of seeing them. I think, on the 
contrary, that there are among you imprudent or designinff mea 
who conjure up these phantoms of conspiracy, with me view of 
casting odium on the patriots, and driving you into some error, of 
which the royalists will not fail to take advantage. Subdue your 
alarms, be more confident, and all will be well." 
VOL. I.— 6 
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liberal monarchical ideas, was at time singularly infected 
with republican despotism. He undertook to explain the 
object of our interview, and made a long speech composed 
of obscure, long-winded sentences, which no doubt he 
thought very eloquent. Madame de Stael every now and 
then prompted him both in words and ideas; so that the 
oration was altogether not a little amusing. Barras, seeing 
me smile, grew impatient to make an end of M. Constant's 
speech, which he very unceremoniously interrupted by 
saying: — 

"At first, I did not wish to see you in the Directory; not 
from any objection to yourself, but on account of my en- 
gagements. Now, I should see you there with pleasure on 
one condition, which is, that you assure to us the co-ope- 
ration of Bonaparte.'' 

**For what object?" inquired I. 

They all looked at each other. The moment had arrived 
when it was necessary to be candid; and, after a sign in- 
terchanged between the Ex-Bishop of Autun and the Baron- 
ess, Barras thus continued :•— 

We are between two gulfs: the old regime on the right, 
and terrorism on the leu. By dint of leaning first to one 
side and then to the other, we shall lose our equilibrium. 
We must endeavour to stand firm and not fall; but it 
would be well to close up the gulfs which are yawning on 
either side. This we might do by pursuing our course in 
the path opened by the present constitution (that of the 
year III. and not of 1793); but, to do so, we must have the 
aid of a sword." 

**Do you want Hoche, Moreau, Bernadotte, or Auge- 
reaur" inquired I. 

Objections were urged against them all. Augereau was 
declared to be useful only for a coup-de-main. He was 
said to be an arm and not a head. *<There is only one," 
said Barras, <<only one who by sincerely uniting with us 
could lend us ample support Henceforth, in all measures 
that may be contemplated, that General must be placed 
in the foremost rank. He has already been applied to 
through Ozun:* upwards of two hundred persons have 

* Marie Joseph Ozun, was a native of Sarrancolin in the depart- 
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written to him, and I wish you to procure his final an- 
swer." 

*^What if he should demand a share of the cake?" 

-fiarra*.— How? 

"A place in the Directory." 

Talleyrand, — He is not of the age. 

'^Oh! He is an exception. Nobody would dispute the 
point with him." 

They all laughed, and | joined them. Madame de Sta^l 
BOW thought it was her turn to speak. Her silence had 
hitherto been a manifest effort of self-denial. . 

'*I have suggested," said she, '<that the Director shall 
intrust me with the negotiation. A woman is a person of 
no importance. Is it not so, gentlemen?" (We made 
many gallant protestations to the contrary) I can go to Italy: 
of all journeys that is the least likely to awaken curiosity. 
I will see the hero; I will paint to him a picture of his 
future glory. If he has a spark of patriotism in his soul, 
I will fan it into a flame. I will be his prophetess, his 
sybil, the E^eria of a victorious Numa. This will ensure 
success, whilst, if you employ ordinary negotiators, they 
will merely resort to cold common-place arguments. Bo- 
naparte will grow weary, and matters will never arrive 
at a close. What is your opinion, Monsieur de Camba- 
cer^s?" 

I was by no means anxious to mediate between Barras 
and Bonaparte; and I, therefore, eagerly seconded the pro- 
position of the enthusiastic daughter of Necker. **6entle- 

ment of the Pyrenees, and was descended from an ancient family 
in that part of the country. He was a man of talent and of agree- 
able person and manners. On his arrival in Paris, he commenced 
his official career in the office of the National Treasury. He be- 
came a member of the Council of Five Hundred in 1795, and 
was made a tribune after the 18th Fructidor. He was subsequently 
created Prefect of I'Ain, and he died shortly afterwards in conse- 
ouence of a fall from his horse. At the time of his death, the First 
Consul, who was bis intimate friend, was about to give him the 
appointment of Prefet du Palais. From his entrance to the coun- 
cil of Five Hundred to the time of his death, he actively espoused 
the interests of Napoleon. He left behind him some very curious 
memoirs extending from 1784 to 1803. 
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men,'' said I» '^Madame de Stael is a man in politics, and 
the Graces cannot fail to negotiate advantageously with 
heroes." 

I perceived that neither Barras nor M. de Talleyrand 
shared my opinion. The former observed: — 

<<I fear that the General, of whose stoicism I have wit- 
nessed examples, will not be very well pleased to see affairs 
during the Republic conducteci as they would have been 
in the reign of Louis XV." 

TaUeytand. — ^The Gentleman *(Bonaparte) is very posi- 
tive^ and but little given to gallantry. So far from consent- 
ing to listen to Minerva, he would, I verily believe, shrink 
from the zone of Venus. 

Though the pill was well gilded, yet nevertheless Madame 
de Stael shewed herself piqued. However, some remarks 
which were made, soothed her dissatisfaction, and the party 
took leave of me, with a very absurd recommendation of 
secrecy. 

Three hours afterwards, I repaired to the Luxembourg: 
I desired Barras' vaiet-de-chambre to inform his master 
that I was awaiting his commands. Barras desired that I 
should be shewn in, and, as soon as he saw me, said: — 

^<What do you think of that mad project? Do not ima- 
gine that I had any share in it The whole merit belongs 
to those two sages whose heads Sappho has turned. They 
will see their absurdity by and bye. However, she has 
talent enough for the whole forty of a French Academy." 

"Do you wish them to add another act to the Revolu- 
tion?" I inquired. 

"We must The French are a strange people; agita- 
tion is their element, and they cannot be kept tranquil. 
Such is their taste for violent emotions, that repose is pain- 
ful to them. When they complain of inertness, they mean 
to say: — We rise and go to bed to-day, just as we aid yes- 
terday and the day before: this is too wearisome. Retease 
us from this insipid state of eosistencel^^ 

"It is too true," I observed. 

"Well, then! we must serve our master in his own way. 
These Councils are plotting my destruction, with that of 
La R4veill^re and Rewbell. They are leagued with Car- 
notand Barth^lemy. You seem to doubt this. I know it to be 
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the fact. The ferocious Carnot, (I repeat the epithet which 
was used," said Prince Cambac^r^s, *< without vouching for 
its appropriateness. Carnot bowed, and we all laughed) . . . 
The Republican Carnot wishes to be a Marquii^ and to fill 
a place at court ... I tell jou again it is so • • • Do you 
know so little of mankind? Carnot hates us and will do 
anything for the pleasure of revenge. We must keep watch 
on him, and anticipate his designs. If jou are not for us, 
vour name will be inscribed as against us; and then, God 
help jou! If JOU will let good sense guide vou, jou will 
have a decisive answer from Bonaparte. In the first place, 
he must transmit funds. The Treasurj is drained. There 
is not enough in it to paj for a man's supper: 

Yoila, belle Emiliej a quel point nous en sommes. 

This droll application of the above line of Corneille, 
made me laugh, though the subject of our conversation was 
melaneholj enough. I shook mj head and said: — 

"Hoche will not a^ree to this." 

"Never mind him." 

"He will be compromised." 

"That is his own fault." 

"And if he should speak?" 

"We must close his mouth." 

"How are jou to impose silence on a man in his posi- 
tion?" 

"There is a waj to do so ... . and an infallible one." 

The tone in which this was said made me shudder. I 
replied: — 

"I know there is. But I need not trouble mjself about 
what does not concern me. I will write to Bonaparte." 

**Go and see him!" 

"Stop!" said I, "this is not child's plaj. Mj mission 
would excite attention. Would Bonaparte be pleased with 
it? If he could be brought to a favourable decision, I would 
go ... . If not i not — " 

"Oh !" exclaimed Barras, laughing, "this is the Cortes 
of Arragon over again ! But, seriousl j, one cannot treat 

this gentleman so cavalierlj as one would another 

You are one of those who threw him in mj waj in Vend^- 
miaire." 
6* 
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**Have you any reason to regret it?" 

<<I do not mean to say I have .... But he is worse than 
a bar of iron^ one can break that if one cannot bend it; but 
he is neither to be broken nor bent. These obstinate spirits 
are always more troublesome than useful .... And then 
you turn round upon me and say, tu Pas voulu, Oeorges 
Dandin! .... Weil ! I confess I did admire him; but then 
I knew nothing of him beyond his courage and military 
talent. Who would have imagined, in these times, that 
an officer would think about anything but pay and promo- 
tion? His correspondence is quite unique! ... . It is like 
Frederick II. writing to his Council of State! .... What 
extended views! .... Whatlofty feelings of honour! . • • • 
What foresight! If we ever suffer him to get a firm foot- 
ing in Paris, there will be but one dwelling for him, and 
that is the Tuileries; • . • • and he will doff his military cap 
for the crown of France." 

I listened with deep interest to these observations. Bar- 
ras formed a just estimate of Bonaparte; but yet I was not 
without apprehension that his fears might suggest that cer- 
tain way of getting rid of him, which he had obscurely 
hinted to me in reference to Hoche. I, therefore, thought 
it expedient to subdue the bright colouring of the portrait 
he had traced of Bonaparte, to whom, nevertheless, I fully 
conceded other qualities besides those of an able general. 

**\ am quite sensible," added I, <*of the importance of 
securing his concurrence. I will write to him. I will see 
Lavalette. But will he not be dissatisfied with the confi- 
dence you have reposed in Augereau?" 

Barras then told me that Augereau had been allotted a 
part in the movement only because he had been expressly 
designated by Bonaparte, who, knowing him to be inca- 
pable of governing, did not re^rd him with that jealousy 
which Hoche, Joubert, Championnet, Moreau and Berna- 
dotte naturallj inspired. ^'Indeed," continued Barras, 
^'Bernadotte is as good as Bonaparte; he has as much 
talent. I have sounded him, and nis answer was, that he 
regarded Carnot as the most excellent of men, and would 
never consent to aid in his destruction." But for this an- 
swer, I should not have troubled my head about Bona- 
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parte. Bernadotte might always be opposed to him with 
advantage. 

About this time, M. Lavalette, an aid -de-camp of the 
Conqaeror of Ital y* arrived in Paris, and soon became verj 
intimate with the 6eauharnais family. This young man was 
exceedingly vain of being the bearer of communications 
from Bonaparte, and he made quite a stir in Paris. To 
hear him, one would have supposed that he had been sent 
on some secret mission to the government. I advised him 
to be more circumspect; but he was young, vain of his po- 
sition, and anxious to be thought a person of great im- 
portance. Lavalette was, moreover, a most incorrigible 
gossip; he was shrewd and adroit, and very adequate to 
sustain his part of Patrocles during the absence of Achilles. 

From certain facts that came to my knowledge, I was 
warranted in concluding that the three Directors, who con- 
stituted the majority, were less averse to the royalists than 
to Carnot, whose inflexible integrity cut them off from all 
hope. His lofty disinterestedness was a severe censure on 
their corrupt proceedings. So much the worse did it prove 
for him who is now present, and who hears me tell this, 
added Cambac^r^s smiling. 

As the Prince uttered these last words, I fixed mv eyes 
on Carnot, and I observed that he reddened and looked 
embarrassed by the compliment pronounced on him. Why 
did that noble-minded man think it necessary to consent 
to the unjust and tragical death of the best of Kings? The 
Prince proceeded: 

'*Barras left me, and shortly afterwards I saw Ozun, 
who informed me of Bonaparte's hesitation. Baron Re- 
becque also called. He came to complain, in the name of 
Madame de Stael, that I had forsaken her. I immediately 
went to see her, and she poured forth a torrent of com- 
plaints against every one. The Directory did not choose 
to adopt tier plans; M. de Talleyrand insisted on having 
\ his own way; and Bonaparte would not admit the fitness 

^ of a woman to meddle with affairs which demanded the 

exercise of masculine energy. I took my leave of her. All 
things considered, I had good reason to congratulate my- 
self that I was not included in the number of the proscribed 
of the 18th Fructidor. 
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"Meanwhile, Generals Piche^u and Villot were not 
slumbering. Tliej were not seconded by their weak and 
timid Colleagues, who were alwajs prating about the letter 
of the constitution, and who had none of the prompt energy 
requisite for defeating intrigues. 1 knew all that was going 
on; I saw the tardy movements of the royalists. I could 
not, at the last moment refrain, as prudence would have 
dictated, from warning the director— fiarthelemy—-of the 
danger which threatened him. Chance threw him in my 
way, for, as I was crossing the Tuileries, I almost stumbled 
against him. *Good morning,' said he, 'how do you doP' 
and was proceeding on his way, but I detained him. 

**Mon Dieu!" said I, '^honest men are unfortunate in 
these times!" 

" 'They are, indeed,' replied he. 

"May it not be, I resumed, owing to their own blind- 
ness? They will not see the wicked plots that are brew- 
ing around them. For example, I would lay a wa^er that 
you go to bed every night in the confident hope of rising in 
the morning. 

"He looked at me with an air of composure, and said, 
*What do you mean?' 

"Citizen, I advise you to look to your own personal 
safety. Danger is at hand." 

<*<What have you heard?' 

"Nothing at all ... . But I know enough to make me 
pity you. I have no wish to concern myself with your 
business, but, were I in your place, I would adjourn all 
those plans of reform, (which ultimately will be accom- 
plished without efibrt,) and I would seek Barras and Rew- 
bell. Afisure them of your determination to unite cordially 
with them, — tell them that you seethe mischief in which the 
royalists would enthral you, and that you are resolved not 
to share the ruin into which they would drag you. 

** *I thank you, citizen, but I cannot possibly follow your 
advice. The three members of the majority are wretches 
whom I despise. I would rather incur the chance of fall- 
ing, than league myself with them.' 

^*But your fall is certain and near at hand.'' 

" *Jmpav%dumferierU ndnss . . . .' 
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"That is sublime in Horacei but in Paris in the 18th 
century, it is the maxim .... I paused. 

**'Go on,' said Barth^lemj. 

*< Well, then, it is the maxim of one who is willing to be 
duped." 

*^'Ah Sir!' replied the director, <jou cannot conceiTe 
the disgust— -the contempt with which I regard those odious 
intrigues which disgrace mj colleagues. I know that they 
are plotting and conspiring. If thej 8«ek my life, let them 
take it; but they shall never have my acquiescence in their 
designs. 

**To-morrow," said I, ««your life may perhaps be the 
forfeit of your honesty." 

" «To-morrow, that is very short notice 1 .... Then, if 
there is to be no longer respite, I must consider my doom 
as sealed. To escape is impossible . • . God's will be 
done!' 

''With these words, he departed, leaving me in a state 
of feeling which I cannot attempt to describe. 

''He had not given me time to inform him that the Prince 
de C ,an ofishootof the old regime, having been in- 
formed of the conspiracy by his father, the principal mi- 
nister of Louis XYIII., was about to sell his information 
to the Directory. This wretch intended, on the following 
pi^ht, to crown by a horrible act of treason, the many 
cnmes of his life. Who has not heard of the notorious 
Prince de C ?" 

"I have seen him several times," observed M. Vivant- 
Denon. ''On one occasion, I was standing at the lower 
end of the Rue Richelieu, conversing with Count de Roche 
— d'Al when we saw a hired cabriolet driving to- 
wards us with great «peed. The horse, dashing his foot 
into the gutter, covered my interlocuter with mud, upon 
which a voice from the inside of the vehicle, which we im- 
mediately recognized as tha<?of Prince C called out: 

" 'Ah, my dear Monsieur de Roche .... I am very 
sorry for having splashed you. You are covered with mudf. 
Now, any wag passing by, might say that you wear the in- 
signia of the order of the mire, of which they have made 
me grand master.' 
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"Well," we exclaimed, "if you do not embellish the 
story he certainljr desigDated himself very correctly." 

"I assure you it is Uterally true," pursued M. Vivant- 
Denon. "On another occasion, I was entering the Tuile- 
ries, I heard some one call me by name, and, looking 

round, who should I behold but the Prince de C . 

He was fashionably dressed, and looking uncommonly 
well, for he was a handsome fellow. He was walking, not 
with a grisette or a female of the lower class, but with a 
common street -walker. I looked at him with amazement, 
and he smiled at my surprise. 

" <My dear fellow,' said he, 'this lady is thirsty and I 
wish to procure her a glass of beer. Can you lend me a 
crown P' .... Anger and impatience quite overcame me. 
I could not trust myself to give him an answer; so I walk- 
ed off and left him." 

"And this fine gentleman," said Prince Cambacer^s, 
"presumed on the sixteenth or seventeenth Fructidor to 
write a letter to Barras of which I happen to possess & 
copy. " 

The Prince opened a closet, and, after turning over 
some papers, took out a letter which he read to us, and 
which he afterwards permitted me to transcribe into my 
memorandum-book, where I now find it It is in the 
following terms:-— 

"Citizen Director, 
"My position is not calculated to inspire you with confi- 
dence. I am an emigrant, not yet finally erased, and a 
son of the minister of the individual who styles himself 
Louis XYIII., and King of France. My father, whose 
services and integrity have been called in question by that 
individual, is in complete disgrace. I have his cause to 
avenge, and I wish to save the Republic. Will you hear 
meP But it must be immediately; for there is no time to 
be lost The delay of a single hour may be fatal. I am 
so confident of the importance of the disclosures which I 
am about to make that I am willing you should detain me 
as a hostage until you satisfy yourself of my sincerity, and 
of the accuracy of the documents which I have to lay before 
you. I am in the Rue Yaugirard, under the portico of the 
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Od^on, awaiting your answer. Reflect well; for the exist- 
ence of the present order of things depends on jour atten- 
tion to this. 

"(Signed) C " 

"Barras, roused by this missive, assembled Rewbell and 
La R^veill^re, together with Sottin and Merlin de Douai. 
Sottin was minister of the Police, and Merlin de Douai 
was minister of Justice. It was determined that Barras 
and Sottin should that night have an interview with the 

informer. They accordingly sent for Prince C 

who, for the promise of a handsome sum, revealed the 
whole plot of the royalists, and with a degree of circum- 
stantiality which left no doubt of the truth of his statement. 
It was soon ascertained how to defeat the conspiracy, 
and where to seize the conspirators. The coup d'etat was 
harried on, and it was accomplished on the night of the 17th 
Fructidor. The succeeding events are known to you. M. 
Carnot can inform us how ne escaped." 

•'The narrative is in my Memoirs," observed Carnot. 
" However, I may relate some particulars which I deemed 
it necessary to withhold at the time I published my Me- 
moirs, but which I have now no reason to keep secret. I 
was in fear both of the royalists and the jacobins; conse- 
quently, I turned a deaf ear to the multiplied representa- 
tions of the members of the right in both councils. My 
fear was the return of the Bourbons. Could I have ima- 
gined that they, being restored, would leave me unmolest- 
ed, whilst the jacobins, when in the possession of power, 
employed it to persecute meP The world seems to be turn- 
ed upside down. Early on the morning of the 17th Fruc- 
tidor, at a sort of public audience, to which I allowed any 
one to be admited who wore a uniform, I observed a young 
officer about twenty years of age, making his way through 
the crowd. He advanced to me and presented his hand, 
which I took. He then made certain signs of the higher 
orders of free-masonry, denoting that I ought to treat nim 
with more respect than that which was merely due to his 
uniform of sub-lieutenant. He led me to the recess of one 
of the windows, and there, after cautiously looking round 
him, he thus addressed me: — 
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" 'Citizen director^ the Republic is betrayed by Barras. 
I know the fact. The villain has sold us to his vices. Shall 
we endure this? Brutus did not hesitate to immolate his 
sons for the salvation of Rome. Shall we shrink from the 
sacrifice of a tyrant? I am resolved to rid the Republic 
of such a traitor. If you will only authorize me to attempt 
a coup d*etaty he shall speedily be no more.' 

"To this intemperate address, I coolly replied, that the 
law alone possessed the right of shedding the blood of the 
criminal. You, I added, render yourselt criminal by this 
avowed wish to anticipate the law. 

*<The officer, whose name I did not ascertain, did not 
shew himself inclined to yield to my remonstrance. He 
alleged that Barras was in treatv with the Bourbons, that 
he knew the fact on the best authority, and that at least it 
was necessary to thwart his schemes. 

**\ employed every argument to convince the young man 
of the atrocity of the proposition he had suggested. I 
thought I had succeeded, and congratulated myself on mj 
victory. The officer left me. But, in a little time after- 
wards, he came again. He was ushered into the drawing- 
room, where he wrote a note in pencil, which he req^uested 
a servant to deliver to me. I desired that he might be 
shewn into my closet, and as soon as he beheld me he ex- 
claimed : 

" 'Well, citizen, you would not believe me. Every thing 
is arranged, and the troops have received orders to enter 
the constitutional circle. Hoche is now nothing. The 
command is transferred to Augereau, who has orders to 
arrest you. But this plot may yet be defeated. Barras 
must die, and then the party, bereft of its leader, will dis- 
perse like smoke. Give me your sanction, and you will 
speedily see the scene change. ' 

'^As he spoke, I looked at him with a feeling of pity, 
and, when he had ended, I said: Citizen, in the conversa- 
tion which I had with you just now, I regarded you as a 
man whose mind was disturbed by unfounded alarm; now, 
however, I must consider you a maniac. The plan you 
propose would render me odious in the eyes of all Europe. 
If you have reason to believe that one or more members of 
the Directory are guilty of treason, accuse them openly. 
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face to face» and not behind their t>ack8. Denounce them 
to tlie councils who will investigate any charges against 
them. 

'<I was still closetted with this fanatic, when my col- 
league, Barth61emy, was announced, and, at the same mo- 
ment, one of my secretaries delivered to me a billet con- 
taining the following lines without any signature:— 

'< 'Carnot, have a care of yourself. Your destruction is 
resolved on. When the light of day shall be succeeded by 
the shades of nisht, the work of your enemies will com- 
mence. A gun fired at one o'clock in the morning, 19 to 
be the signal for bloodshed. Assassins will enter your 
chamber; you will be murdered, and a new revolution will 
begin.' 

**This note, which as you may perceive was written in 
a strange affected style, amazed me. Every thing seemed 
to come upon me at once. I desired the youn^ officer, 
whose name I never learned, not to attempt any thmg with- 
out acquainting me, and to call on me on the mornine of 
the 18th. He shook his head, and said in a desponding 
tone: 'To-morrow, it will be too late!' He left me. Bar- 
thelemy seated himself, and thus adjdressed me: 

*' <I have just had a visit from Barras. He affirms that 
the minority of the Directory is contending against the ma- 
jority, and that you and I are lost; — that our alliance ex- 
cites displeasure. He told me, moreover, that the regard 
they entertain for me makes them anxious to save me, and 
that, to enable them to do so, it is requisite I should resign 
this very day. By offering your resignation,' added he, 
*you will prove your innocence, and shield yourself from 
the impending storm.' My answer was such as ought to 
have been given by a man who would regard as dishonour- 
able a resignation imposed by circumstances. I said, 
moreover, that my colleagues might scrutinize my public 
life, and that they would find in it nothing reprehen^ble. 
Barras persisted m urging me to resign, which I firmly re- 
fused to do. He depart^, giving me to understand that I 
should be allowed one or two weeks for reflection. <*I have 
lost no time in coming to tell you this,' added Barthelemy, 
'that you may be made aware of the perilous situation m 
which we both stand.' 

VOL. I. — 7 
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"My dear colleague, replied I, as soon as he had ended, 
I have'just received communications from people more can- 
did than Barras, and from what thej tell me, the danger 
which threatens us is much more imminent Here, read 
this note which has just been delivered to me. 

'<I handed him the epistle, which he read a second and 
a third time. 

"Surely, said I, jou wish to learn it by heart. .. . Well! 
tell me what you think of it! 

" 'Heavens!* exclaimed Barth^lemy, in a piteous tone 
of voice, <what will become of us? . . • .To-morrow nighty 
the blow is to be struck!' 

"I assured him that I saw no ground for alarm; and I 
deeply reproach myself for the implicit confidence I re- 
posed in tne inviolability of the constitution. The Trium- 
virs, said I, (meaning the three Directors,) are as ill at 
ease as we are. All tnese mysterious communications are 
only intended to work on our credulity. . . .These worthies 
will think twice before they sever the sacred compact 
which binds us all together. Barras is a rogue, but you 
and myself are honest men. All he wants is to scare us 
away, so that we may leave the field open to his manikins. 
Let us stand firm, keep ourselves clear of the royalists, 
and we may brave our enemies. 

"I was mistrustful of mv colleague. I knew that he was 
in some way involved in the plans of Pichegru, and I had 
doubts of his sincerity, though those doubts were unfound- 
ed. I, however, succeeded in inspinng him with courage; 
and, it being the time appointed tor the general council of 
the Directory, we both proceeded thither. Our three op- 
ponents held themselves in reserve: not an angry word was 
uttered, and they heard us speak, if not with pleasure, at 
least with patience. ^ The countenance of La R^veill^re 
would have enabled me to guess that something extraordi- 
nary was in agitation: there was a sort of convulsive move- 
ment in his ferocious features, which a shrewd observer 
might have construed into the triumph of the traitor exult- 
ing over his fallen victims. 

"The sitting rose, and we separated. About sunset a 
multitude of Tow characters, such as the ofiBcers of the 
army of Fleuriot, loungers at billiard tables and gambling 
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houses, and here and there a few military officers, who 
were reallj imposed on, were collected in groups in the 
garden of the Luxembourg. No one was permitted to go 
o(Ut I myself saw thi? raw Praetorian guard, worthy of its 
leaders; and I began to recover from my blindness. About 
eleven o'clock, a female, Mme. de Les. • . . who was inti- 
mate with Chenier, brought me a letter from La Reveill^re. 
It was addressed to Monsieur Chenier, and was in these 
terms: 

** *Hold yourself in readiness to lend us your assistance 
to-night, which is the time appointed/or the decisive stroke, 
j^ our friends second us, alt will go welV 

"Allent, my secretary, was with me at the moment when 
the veil was drawn from my eyes. My consternation gave 
him the first hint of what had occurred. At that moment, 
a loud knocking was heard at my door. It was General 
Cherin, who, knowing nothing of the plot, came to inform 
me that a crowd of suspicious persons were collected in 
the Luxembourg. He asked me for orders, for he had not 
been let into the secret. I informed him that, as I was no 
longer President, (my time had expired,) he must address 
himself to La R^veill^re. He had been in quest of the 
latter, who had fled in alarm from the Luxembourg;, and 
had taken refuge in the house of one of his friends; but, at 
the moment, only his disappearance, and not his place of 
retreat, was ascertained. 1 saw that it was no time for 
iiesitation, and, though divested of power, I directed the 
commandant to clear the Luxembourg. The mob, who had 
assembled there, immediately obeyed the order, though its 
legality was very questionable, and adjourned to another 
place of rendezvous, where they were again routed after 
one in the morning. 

**6eneral Cherin had scarcely left me when Bartheletny 
arrived. He had been sitting quietly at his game of tric- 
trac, when some one came to announce to him the move- 
ments of the hirelings of Barras. He asked what was to 
be done. 

^'Escape, replied I, or you will be murdered. Those 
scoundrels will never forgive you. 

''He was standing in my apartment confounded, and not 
knowing what course to take, when an aid-de-camp of Au« 
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gereau entered. He had come, he said, merely to call on 
me. 

"Citizen, said I, be more frank: say that you have come 
to reconnoitre me. 

'<He stammered and Looked confused, and I dismissed 
him with the indignation he merited As soon as he was 
gone, Barth^lemy returned to the charge, and implored me 
to advise him. 

"We have not even time to act, said I; how can we have 
time to talk? 

«*Barth6lemy departed, 

Victime obeissante, 
^ Tendre aa fer de Colchas ime tete imiocente. 

**For my part, I retired to rest without undressing. I 
lay down, not in my usual bed, but in one which was con- 
cealed behind a pannel in my dining-room. There I re- 
mained for a little time, and then, arming myself with 
every precaution, I went out by a secret door, leading into 
one of the private gardens surrounding the Luxembourg. 
I carried with me two pistols. At that moment, the alarm 

funs were firing. I wandered about the streets for three 
ours, exposed to no little danger, before I could venture 
to enter the place of refuge which was prepared for me and 
where I was anxiously expected. Having slipped in, I 
found myself in safety, and then, bon sair to my enemies. 
"On the signal being siven from the battery of the Pont- 
Neuf, Barras immediately summoned General Cherin, who 
had received the supreme command of our guard. He gave 
him secret orders to seize my person, dead or alive; to 
break open my doors to get at me. Cherin hurried off to 
fulfil his mission, and, in proof of his zeal, resolved to em- 
ploy a petard, if I did not surrender at the first summons. 
Allent, hearing a noise at my door, went to ascertain what 
it was; a party of soldiers rushed upon him, and, holding 
their bayonets to his throat, obliged him to shew them my 
place of concealment. He conducted them to the secret 
Ded behind the paniiel. They found it wami, as they said 
in their report; but the object of their search was gone. 

^*Allent smiled in petio at the disconsolate air of Cherin, 
who expected to be charged with want of zeal. He was 
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not mistaken, for he was dismissed a few days afterwards. 
Rewbell, anable to cootrol his rage and disappointment, 
shook his clenched fist in Cherin's face, and Cheiin took 
the affront quietl j» for fear of worse. 

"Barras was more successful. He had himself under- 
taken the honourable mission of arresting Barth^lemy. 
He seized him in bed. Barth^lemy, raising his ejes to 
Heaven, exclaimed: mapatrie! Like a lamb dragged to 
the slaughter, he was taken to the Temple* and from mence 
transported to Sinamary. 

<*The infamous triumvirate used their victory, as you 
know with unparalleled barbarity. I can never pardon the 
style of their nrst proclamation. It ran thus: 

^* 'Citizens, a vast number of emigrants, consisting of 
the assassins of Lyons, and the brigands of La Vendee, 
drawn hither by royalist intrigues, and the tender interest 
which has been fearlessly and publicly extended to them, 
have attacked the posts which surrounded the Executive 
Directonri but the vigilance of the government and their 
chiefs of the armed force have defeated their criminal at* 
tempts.' 

'4n the second edition, the false words have attacked^ 
were superseded by the words were to have attacked^ and 
it was announced that any one attempting to recall the 
monarchy, or the constitution of the year L or of Orleans, 
would be shot. 

This last observation of Carnot, induced me to remark 
that the Duke of Orleans was dead at the time alluded to. 

" <Yes,' said Prince Cambac^ris, <but he had left sons 
behind him. The elder, whom he had seen maintaining so 
favourable an attitude with the Moderates, previously to 
February 1793, was still labouring to gain a party for him- 
self, and I saw that he was succeeding.' 

"Among all the astonishing things one sees now, observed 
I, not the least extraordinary is to see the Duke of Orleans 
in France. The Bourbons are not very quick sighted ^ if 
they db not perceive the constant danger to which they are 
exposed by suffering, within two paces of the throne, a 
Pnnce who is Qualified to ascend it. 

"I was surprised at the coolness with which my remark 

was received. No person present appeared to notice it 

r* 
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lliete wad a dhort pause, which David broke, by the fol- 
lowing observatiod, which he made ks naturally as if the 
coarse of the c6tiversation had led to it— - 

" <The emperor, without, perhapis, being a passionate 
lover of the fine arts, knew their importance in a state. He 
was anxious that they should engross a great share of pub- 
lic attention. I went to pay my respects to him imme- 
diately after the 18th Brumaire. As soon as he saw me, 
he saluted me by the title of the French Apelles, and asked 
me what subject I was ensased on.' 

"I replied, Leonidas at Thermopylae. He shrugged his 
shoulders and said: 

" *Ah David, you are always painting the Greeks and 
Romans, and, what is still worse, the conquered! 

" Yes, Citizen David, pursued he, the conquered. Is it 
conformable with the principles of reason that three hun- 
dred men should face three millions? If they do so, they 
are not herbes but madmen, and fit to be sent to the Petites- 
Maisons. All resistance should be rational, and should be 
founded on a probability of success; otherwise, whatever 
name may be given to it, it is pure extravagance, and 
ought not to be recorded in pictures on account of the bad 
example that would tie conveyed. A small number of men 
may cause the failure of a great tnovement, by an impru- 
dent and obstinate defence. I advise you to make choice 
of some incident in our own history. Modern times are 
not wanting in good subjects.' 

'*I was somewhat astonished by these remarks, which 
"were by no means in accordance with my predilection for 
the antique. I approached the First Consul and ssdd in a 
voice loud enough to be heard by him alone: 

'^Perhaps a coronation might meet with approval. 

" 'Not just yet,' replied Bonaparte, laughing. *Ah! re- 
publican, there is a wide difference between that and Ther- 
mopylae. However, do what you please; your pencil will 
confer celebrity on any subject you may handle. For every 
great historical picture you choose to paint, you shall be 
paid a hundred tnousand francs.' 

^'Subsequently, he was proclaimed Emperor. The first 
time he saw me, after this change, he beckoned me to ap- 
proach him. I obeyed. 
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" *Have you anjr designs rcadv?' inquired he. 

<<I understood his hint, and, Dowing, replied — It is not 
designs that are wanting; but where is the ceremony to be 
fixed, and in what costume?' 

«* *We will speak of this matter another time.' 

<« Would any one have imagined that, after this conver- 
sation, I should not have been appointed to execute the 
programme of the coronation? Yet, I was passed over, and 
the commission was given to Isabey. The details were 
all collected from the past, it is true: but they bore no 
trace of the glory of the Roman empire. The Emperor 
himself directed a great share of his attention to the regu- 
lation of the costumes and decorations. He arranged the 
escutcheon of the empire." 

Here Count Fabre de I'Aude observed, that in his post 
of Procureur-General of the Canseildu sceaux des titres he 
had had the opportunity of becoming acquainted with some 
particulars not generally known, which he would relate 
to us. 

"At first," continued the Count, "the First Consul was 
recommended to assume the title and functions of king. 
*That will not do,' he replied, 'royalty was destroyed on 
the scaffold of Louis XVI., and it would be requisite to 
exhume it from the ruins in which it lies buried. The title 
of Emperor would be the thing that would enable me to 
leap over an interval of ten centuries. Then I should be, 
not the successor of Henry IV., or of Philip Augustus, but 
of Charlemagne, and thus linked with the Roman empire. 
This would entitle me to the supremacy over other crown- 
ed heads, and to the Protectorate of Germany. With the 
title of Emperor, I might style myself supreme vAev of 
Italy. I should neither violate nor cause to be violated 
any oath: and every one would be satisfied.' 

"Napoleon addressed these words to Count Regnault, 
who laughed, and said:-^<I assure you I should not be 
very deeply vexed, if you should oblige me to commit per- 
jury in such a case. We have taken so many oaths, that it 
would be no easy matter to find out which is the right one. 
If you wish for me impetial title, be it so: its novelty will 
please, and the nation will readily adopt it. The nation 
dislikes only the Committee of Public Safety and the di- 
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rectors. But, before you can take your rank amonc the 
sovereigns of Europe, you must have a coat of arms. W ill 
you adopt your father's escutcheon, which is azure, a gold 
rake in pale, with three fleur-de-lis, two in chief, one in 
point?" 

" *My dear Count,' replied Napoleon, «you are quite 
mistaken. Where did you learn that that was the Bona- 
parte escutcheon? Whoever told you so, had not consulted 
the registers of the military school, where my brothers and 
I were educated, nor the archives of Saint Cyr, where my 
sister Eliza was brought up. If they bad, they would have 
known that our shield is gules with two bars of gold, ac- 
companied in chief sinister and in point dexter by a star 
of gold. The shield supported by two Gothic letters B 
and P, and surmounted by a Count's coronet. Madame 
Permon, likewise, made me a present of the arms of her 
family, the Comneni. But I shall not take the one or the 
other. It is my wish to be in all things amalgamated with 
France. She is my adopted mother, and we will both bear 
the same shield.' 

"Then," resumed Regnault, **you would make choice of 
the old Gallic cock; and he may hold in his claws a tri- 
coloured standard?" 

" 'The cock,' said Napoleon, 'in spite of his good quali- 
ties, is not a sufiiciently dignified representative of a great 
nation. We must have an atiimal more imposing, more 
emblematic of power: an elephant for example, or a Hon 
couchant on the map of France, with one paw thrust for* 
ward to the boundary of the Rhine, and the device. Gare 
a qui me chercheJ^ 

**MafoiP^ exclaimed Regnault, "but why should we de- 
termine limits, which the lion may show himself inclined 
to overstep." 

"Napoleon approved of this hint, and began to think of 
something else. Regnauk suggested the fleur-de-lis. The 
mere utterance of the word produced an effect almost elec- 
trical. 

" 'Never!* exclaimed Napoleon; 'those ensigns of a pro- 
scribed family shall never again be seen among us. I am 
not the son of Louis XVI. I commence a new dynasty, or 
rather, I found an empire. Let us not revive old recoilec- 
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tions, but adhere to our young institutions. Mj dynasty 
will not be that of Hugues Capet,— >it will be my own, and 
will commence with myself. Names and things are the 
same: your fleurs-de-lis and white flags belong to the Bour- 
bons; I will, therefore, retain the three colours with which 
they were driven away. We must recognize, by the dif- 
ference of form and colour, the banner round which we are 
to rally, should the conflict commence again. You seem 
not to be aware of the influence of recollections on man- 
kind; unfurl a white flag, embroidered with fleur-de-lis, 
and one half of France will re^rd as inevitable the return 
of Louis XYIIL, an event which no one now dreams of . . 

... I am Emperor! I succeed Charlemagne and 

the Caesars, and I must have their emblems. The empire 
and myself will, therefore, adopt an eagle with spread 
wings, adorned with a thunder-bolt. The eagle shall be 
of gold, on a field . . . .What colour is considered noblest? 
gules, I think . . . .Well, then, on a field of gules. But, 
star, the Parisians might think that too red. It would fur- 
nish a subject for jests; and it would be said that my 
eagle, instead of hovering in the air, was swimming in 
blood.' 

"Would you have the mantle embroidered with eagles?'' 
" 'No, that would have a bad effect. I would have gold 
stars, or ra.ther gold bees. The latter would be a national 
emblem, for bees were found in the tomb of Chilperic. 
That insect is the symbol of industry. The stars will be 
for me, and the bees for the people. These, and the ^old 
eagle, with the thunderbolt in his claws, on a field of 
azure, picturing the Heaven to which he is soaring: — ^these 
are more than sufficient. Then, for my livery, I shall have 
green. I will not have blue, lest that should revive the 
memory of the Bourbons. The tri-coloured flag will lead 
us to victory; and the French of the next generation will 
have nothing in common with their forefathers. The lily 
will be irrevocably abolished. Our national colours and 
emblems will all refer to me; and to our descendants I 
shall be the founder of all things.' 

When Count Fabre had ceas^ speaking, we all with one 
accord expressed Our admiration of the depth of Napoleon's 
perceptions. 
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*^1 recollect," said Prince Cambac^r^s, *'aboat the be- 

finnine of Januarj, 1804, having an interview with the 
'irst Consul on some public business. Having arranged 
the affair about, which we met, I rose to take leave of him, 
but he detained me, saving, <It is not late; stay and let us 
have a little conversation together. I wish very much, mj 
dear colleague, to have your opinion respecting my present 
position. Foreign powers treat me well, it is true, but, 
having no confidence in the stability of our government, 
they hesitate to form any close alliance with me. The he- 
reditary consulate staggers them. They think it strange 
that I should be the hereditary chief of the government, 
whilst, on the other hand, I am only the first magistrate of 
the republic. This is a stumbling block in the way of di- 
plomatic relations. What is your opinion? is there no way 
of getting out of this difficulty?' 

<<I candidly confess, gentlemen," said Prince Camba- 
c^r^s, addressing himself to us, <<that my imagination was 
every day wandering to a better order of thines. The me- 
lancholy trial we had made of the republic, had sufficiently 
proved that that form of government was unfitted to a vast 
state, in which every citizen cannot keep watch over the 
universality of the citizens, and consequently can but im- 
perfectly guard against the establishment of tyranny. The 
prosperity which had now succeeded to terror, famine and 
depression, the re-establishment of commerce, the flourish- 
ing state of agriculture, the restoration of religion and the 
arts:-— <all convinced me of the advantage of a monarchy, 
especially with a chief like the First Consul. Thus I had 
accustomed myself to reflect on the subject, and, when 
Napoleon broached it, I franklv broke the ice. I stopped 
short, for I was walking up and down the room, and said — 

<'The only question is to ascertain whether the pear be 
ripe; if it be, make haste and gatherit!" 

•• *Who can inform us of the fact?' 

^*The prefects and the electoral colleges. Let us ven- 
ture a few hints, and see how they are taken. For my own 
part, 1 am convinced that there is in the mass of the nation, 
a complete re-action in favour of monarchy." 

** <You are of opinion, then, that the restoration of mon- 
archy would not be viewed unfavourably?' 
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**All right minded men wish for it.'' 

<< *But, mj dear colleague, it surel j would not do to be 
re-established in favour of the Bourbons?' 

^'Certainljr not . . As to me, I am quite readjr to lend m j 
co-operation in the great work. " 

***You are wise — I have reflected on this subject — I 
would not accept the title of king — I should wish to pre- 
sent myself to France and to Europe under a new title, 
more imposing and more elevated. I would not revive the 
royalty of Hugues Capet; I would re-establish the empire 
of Charlemagne. This would at once elevate the newly- 
created Caesar above the kings of Europe, and would ena- 
ble him, hereafter, to recover the privileges annexed to the 
western empire, and which Germany has wrested from 
France.' 

'•That is a grand idea." 

" 'Besides, we have, it is true, all vowed hatred to roy- 
alty; but we have taken no such oath against imperial so- 
vereignty. The title of emperor will not be revolting to 
any republican conscience. I am firmly of opinion that, 
if- they think of changing the present state of things, it is 
to an empire only that we must direct our views.' 

''But," said I, *<in adopting the forms of the Roman re- 
public, (of which we already have the tribunes, the quaes- 
tors, and the prefects,) would you preserve, under the 
emperor, the two consuls, the one having charge of the 
finances, and the other of the general administration?" 

" 'No,' quickly answered Napoleon, 'the title of Consul 
would naturally disappear as soon as the post ceases to be 
annual. The titles ot prince arch-chancellor, and of prince 
arch -treasurer, would appropriately supersede them.' 

"Then the arch-chancellorship is disposed of," said I, 
feeling confident that the lion would set apart that share 
for me. 

'^Here our first conference ended. Others afterwards 
took place, which were attended by MM. Resnault, Fabre 
de I'Aude, Maret, de Fermont, Fourcroy, Fontanes, and 
Mongef Marshals Davoust, Perriguon, Mass^na, Moncey, 
Mortier, Ney, Bessi^res, and Bernadotte. This last was 
not very manageable. However, his brother-in-law, Jo- 
seph Bonaparte, by some adroit contrivance, succeeded in 
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diverting him from his intention of giving a negative vote 
to ih6 creation of the empire. Providence has rewarded 
him for this return to rational ideas, bj elevating him to a 
throne, on which he reflects glory, and where ne enjoys 
happiness. 

"It appears to me that, heretofore, the general of the re- 
public, the marshal of the empire, the Prince de Pdnte- 
Corvo, the Prince Royal of Sweden, in fine. King Charles 
John Bernadotte, has not had justice rendered to him: his 
character and conduct have not been duly appreciated. 
Almost all the judgments hitherto pronounced on that ex- 
alted personage have been dicated by passion. It is mv 
intention to write a faithful history of his life, in which lt^ 
shall be mj endeavour to paint him as he really is. In the 
course of time, France will be enabled to understand the 
merits of the King of Sweden, who is one of the most illus- 
trious of her sons:--<»she will perceive, too, the advantage 
she enjoys, (after having lost Spain,) in having in the north 
of Europe a monarch a native of her own territory, and 
whose posterity will ever bear in mind that their ancestor 
was the compatriot of Henry IV. The lives of Charles, 
John, and Prince Eugene, will soon employ my pen." 
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CHAPTER III. 

Secret audience granted by His Majesty Louis XVIII. to Cambac^- 
r^s— Caraot*s Memorial— Gloomy forebodings — How their fulfil- 
ment might be avoided — A comic scene with three serious charac- 
ters — Freemasons and White Penitents — Anecdote of the Princess 
Borghese — Madame M6re— Story of a Vampire related by Fouch^, 
when Minister of the Police — The Lady of the Forest, a Langne- 
docian anecdote— Mysterious disappearances— Baron Pasquier, the 
Prefect of Police— Parisian thieves and swindlers — The diamond 
shoe-buckles — The pretended Russian Prince and the parure of 
diamonds — The snuff-box and the robber duped — Robespierre and 
the English — A proposed marriage between Robespierre and a 
Royal Princess-^Robespierre's blue coat, and bouquet of tri-co- 
loured flowers — A story related by Tallien— A second proposition 
for a marriage between Robespierre and a Princess — True cause 
of the death of the Duke of Oirleans. 

I CALLED on the Prince one evening earl j. He had dined 
alone: I found him in excellent spirits, and I told him so. 

**You will not be surprised at that,*' said he, "when yon 
hear what I am going to tell jou. You know how much I 
am attached to Paris; in short, that I cannot live anj where 
else. Nevertheless, it was the wish of the government that 
I should quit France; this annoyed, me exceedingly, and I 
resolved to have the point decided one way or other. I did 
not appeal to the Abb^ de Montesquiou, (the minister of 
the interior,) nor to M. de Talleyrand, (grand chamber- 
lain and minister for foreign aifairs,) nor to M. de Blacas, 
(the minister of the Kin^-s household and his Majesty's 
favourite): I very cavalierly passed over them all, and 
addressed myself directly to Louis XVIII. The frank 
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and decided tone of mj letter pleased the King. I was 
informed that he would consent to receive me, but that it 
must be in the utmost privacy, and on condition that the 
opposition papers should saj nothing on the subject. I 
pledged myself for the observance of this last condition, 
and this morning I saw the King." 

"You saw him, Monseigneur.^' I exclaimed. "And did 
he receive you graciously?" 

"His Majesty was alone in his closet^ and I was admit- 
ted by a stair-case appropriated to persons of the household, 
and with which I was very well acquainted in the Empe- 
ror's time. On entering the King's presence, I made my 
obeisance with the utmost possible respect, and His Ma- 
jesty then said: 

" 'Duke de Cambac6res, I am very glad to see you. I 
know all that you have done for my faithful servants. I 
know, too, that your vote on the occasion of the fatal trials 
was not for the sentence of death, and that it was your in- 
tention to elude it. I entertain a high opinion of your 
judgment; and I have reason to rejoice that Bonaparte did 
not listen to your prudent counsel. I am desirous of con- 
ferring on you some marks of my approval.' 

"This kindness overwhelms me, Sire, I replied. Your 
Majesty is aware that during your exile I endeavoured to 
save you from more than one danger: at Warsaw, for ex- 
ample — 

"'Yes, my cousin, but for your information, the assas- 
sin would have taken my life. There is one here who 
would fain take to himself the credit of the disclosure; but 
I know it is due to you. What is your wish?' 

"To live in Paris, under the dominion of our excellent 
King." 

" <I have resolved to banish no one; and I shall not cer- 
tainly begin with you. I wish I were so situated as to 
have it in my power to call you to my council; but that is 
not possible, yet. T09 ma&ypersons,'too many prejudices, 
would oppose such a step. But I trust that time will sub- 
due these hostile feelings. I shall bear in mind that Bona- 
parte, whose judgment in such matters cannot be called in 
question, regarded you as the best bead in the empire. I 



feel convinced that you would not have committed the 
error of which M. Carnot has been guilty.' 

"Camot had juat then published his famous Memorial in 
which he justifiec^ the regicide. 

**I expressed mj disapproval of Carnot's ill-judged step; 
and I assured His Majesty that, with the exception of kneel* 
ing at the feet of Carnot, I had done everything in my 
p»ower to dissuade him from giving his unfortunate Memo- 
rial to the world. I pointed out to him the pain which it 
would inflict on all the voters, many of whom were repent- 
ant, and that it would render them the objects of persecu- 
tion. He disregarded my remonstrances. At least, said 
I, do not expose the Memorial for sale. 

" *It was a most reprehensible proceeding,' said Louis 
XVIII. *I was urged to punish him; but I bound my 
hands, and I am glad I did so. All the happiness of the 
restoration would nave been blighted, had I been compell- 
ed to shed blood. Is it not almost inconceivable. Sir, that 
such an event shoald have taken place without any violent 
catastrophe?' 

"I assure you, my dear Leon, said Prince Cambac^res, 
that I was extremely gratified at thus, being brought to a 
subject which enabled me without flattery to eulogize the 
King. Sire, said I, your return is a miracle, and your con- 
duct a sublime example of wisdom. Your execution of the 
will of Louis XYL must ever secure to you the aft'ection 
and veneration of the nati<m. May vour Majesty reign 
long, very long, to consolidate the edifice!" 

'<*You are satisfied with the charter?" 

<'It is a bridge thrown over an abyss:-— the only path by 
which the gulf may be passed in perfect safety. It will be 
the beacon and polar star of the French people. 

*"It appears to me clear and well arranged,' 

*'It reserves to the throne all the power necessary for it» 
preservation; and it leaves to the people all the liberty of 
which they stand in need. Your Majesty has triumphantly 
resolved a most difficult problem. 

*^ <I conjure you, my dear Duke, to use your influence to 
prevail on the men of the revolution to rally round us. 
They will And it their interest to do so. Our intention is 
to follow the example of Bonaparte and to receive every 
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one: to employ meu who are capable of being useful, both 
in military and civil affairs. In the first instance, some 
acts of injustice have been committed; but, be assured, I 
will repair them. I bring with me peace and a prosperity 
hitherto unknown to France. I have witnessed in England 
the advantages of the protection accorded to trade. Union 
and oblivion are the sole objects of my desire. You are a 
man of judgment and tact, and you enjoy a high reputation 
abroad. It excites surprise that you are not in my coun- 
cil; I tell you again that you will have a place there, and 
soon. Reside in Paris, or travel: in short, go and come 
as you please. If, by chance, the spirit of intrigue should 
destroy your quiet, appeal to me.' 

"With these words, the King dismissed me, and I re- 
turned home quite transported with my reception. Now, 
this circumstance must be known to very few, and I have 
made you one of those few, because I know you to be dis- 
creet and attached to me." 

I.expressed my acknowledgments for the confidence the 
Duke reposed in me; but I felt that I deserved it, by the 
sincere regard I cherished for him. I am gratified in hav- 
ing the opportunity of rendering him justice and recording 
his virtues. On that same day, I asked him what he 
thought of public affairs. He closed his. eyes, compressed 
his lips, made a sort of erimace, which certainly did not 
improve his looks, and, after a minute's reflection, said: 

<'I should wish to predict nothing but prosperity, and 
yet I see the future overclouded by storms. The Empe- 
ror's stay in the Isle of Elba will only be temporary. They 
are driving him to return to France. If he should come 
back, all that is done will be undone, and Europe will be 
convulsed for more than half a century. The .King is a 
monarch of the rarest merit. If he do not fall a victim to 
some political tempest, he will die on the throne. But, 
after him, unwise counsellors will be listened to; women 
will resume their sway; frivolity will be considered one of 
the cardinal virtues among the hisher ranks. The army, 
and literary men, who form an order in the state, will be 
dissatisfied, and the whole edifice will totter to its founda- 
tion." 
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<*And how is this catastrophe to be avoided, Men* 
seigneur?" 

'^Bj following the tact of the Emperor. The change 
that has taken place should have been regarded iperely as 
a question of persons, and not of principles. The Empe* 
ror was dead; we had only to cry Vive le rou'. . • .The 
Kin^ was precisely the same as the Emperor. Every thing 
was in its place, and every functionary at his }>ost. Except 
that the chief of the state bore the title of Kme, we were 
still in the empire. The tri -coloured flag and the eagle 
were abolished, it is true, and fleurs-de-lis were substituted 
for bees. These were the only changes, and no official 
man was to be removed from his post, except by death or 
voluntary resignation. Had this plan been strictly ad* 
hered to, all pretext for discontent and recrimination would 
have been removed. Custom had moulded us to obedience; 
we could dispense with the liberty of the press, and even 
with personal liberty. The severity of tne conscription 
being mitigated by the establishment of peace, general hap* 
piness would have prevailed. But, instead of this, we are 
threatened with complete change, which has the effect of 
inspiring fear. All this will end badly. What do you 
propose to do? 

«To keep myself aloof; to look on at passing events, and 
await their result.'' 

*<Do not become a member of any association." 

*<Monseigneur, I have resolved neither to become a free- 
mason nor a penitent; and, moreover, I am resolved to 
keep myself dear of that host of intriguers, who are divided 
into two sections: rogues and dupes." 

**What! . .You are a native of Montpellier, transplant- 
ed to Toulouse and Oarcassone! . . and is it possible that 
you have not put on either the blue gown or the black, the 
grey or the white?" 

**My father-in-law, who is Prior of the white brother- 
hood of Carcassone, entered my name in the association; 
but that was not enough: it was necessary to have my per- 
son, also, and that was not quite so easy. My father-in- 
law now found himself in a difficulty. He knew that a 
direct refusal was not to be thought of. Conseauently, one 
day when I was busily engaged writing in my library, the 
8» 
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doer was opened, and the servant announced some gentle- 
tlemen from the brotherhood of the White Penitents of 
Carcassone. I was confounded. I rose from my chair, 
and beheld all the dignitaries before me, except the prior, 
who, for good reasons, had entrenched himself behind the 
door. The spokesman of the party stepped forward and 
repeated the names of all my ancestors who had been peni- 
tents, and informed me that all my relations, now existing, 
were penitents also^ after saying which, he wound up his 
speech by the flattering intimation that, at the express re- 
quest of M. G and my father-in-law, I had been 

unanimously received a member of the brotherhood. This 
was a critical moment. To decline the honour, appeared 
next to impossible; and mi^ht perhaps, have been attended 
with danger. Fanaticism is not yet extinct in the south. 
I, therefore, bowed, profoundly, and said: Gentlemen I 
should feel highly honoured in being associated with you; 
but there is an insurmountable obstacle in the way. I am 
a jansenist, and, consequently, cannot become a white 
penitent. The solemn tone in which I uttered this an- 
nouncement carried conviction to the minds of the worthy 
citizens, who, though very good men of business, were pro- 
foundly ignorant, (and Heaven grant they may continue 
80,) of the propositions of the Bishop of Ypres, and of the 
formidable dispute to which the Bull Unigenitus had given 
rise. What is a jansenist? thought they . . . .Doubtless a 
member of some brotherhood, cherishing feelings of rivalry 
and jealousy towards the Whites* 

A few half whispered remarks were interchanged, and 
then one of the deputation said ; 

" *0h then! if Monsieur is a jansenist, he of course 
cannot join us ... • But your name . • you can surely let 
us have your name?' 

<*I trust, gentlemen, replied I, that you are too well 
aware of the duties 6f a jansenist to make such a proposi- 
tion seriously. 

'^Exclamations of regret were renewed; and I, being 
tolerably well practised in the art of getting rid of tiresome 
visitors, provoked a retreat: I followed the party through 
the suite of drawing-rooms and down the staircase, and, 
being closely pressed under the entrance vestibule, they 
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were completely routed. There I abandoned the purtait 
of the enemy, who, however, rallied for the purpose of call- 
ing the venerable prior, my father-in-law, to account for 
the. mistake into which he had led them, whilst I returned 
to my library, and prepared myself for a family storm." 

*<Then you are a jansenist?" said Prince Cambac^rte, 
who had been not a little amused at my story. 

*^Ah, Monsei^neur! Heaven forbid! In religion, as 
well as in politics, I am for unity. I approve and con- 
demn those things, which are approved and condemned by 
the Church. I admire the learning of Port-Royal, but I 
fear the institution tends to republicanism." 

'^During the revolution, we saw dozens of jansenists 
under the jacobin flags." . 

*^ Alas I we did, Monseigneur. Submission to authority 
is a doctrine which enables a man to sleep soundly^ and 
he is not a bit the worse for it." 

**The awkward dilemma in which your father-in-law 
placed you, though with very eood intention, reminds me 
of an incident, somewhat similar, which occurred to my- 
self." 

«Pray tell it me. Prince, said I; it will be a valuable 
contribution to those notes wluch you and some of your 
friends have so kindly enabled me to collect." 

**You shall have it most willinely. In the anecdotes 
with which I have furnished you, there are many piquant 
traits which I should be very sorry to lose. I may not be 
inclined to insert them in my Memoirs, and, if I do not 
commit them to paper they will be lost I therefore con- 
sign them to you, with permission to make what use of 
them you please. And now for my story. 

"The Emperor had reached the zenith of his prosperity. 
He was making kings with as much ease as he was makiue 
marshals. Murat had just been transferred from the grand 
Duchy of Berg to the throne of Naples, when one morning 
a carriage drove into my court-yard and a lady alighted 
from it. Ah Misericorde! I exclaimed, it is her Imperial 
Highness the Princess de Oukstalla (Madame Borghese, 
the beautiful Pauline Bonaparte). I was hastemng down 
stairs to receive her with all due ceremony, when happen- 
ing to pass a window which looked out to the garaen, I 
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beheld advancing towards the house . • . • who, but the 
Emperor himself. He rang at a back door, usually appro- 
priated to the servants, and entered. He was I think ac- 
companied by Berthier. Here was a rencontre! .... It 
was Scylla and CarjbdisI I might perhaps have feigned 
not to recognise the Emperor, bat, with a most imperative 
gesture, he beckoned me to him. I therefore turned to the 
right about, and, leaving the Princess to find her way to 
the drawing-room unattended, I hurried to the Emperor. 

<* 'Prince,' said he, as soon as I was in his presence, <I 
know that my sister wishes, to speak with you. Shew me 
into an adjoining room, where 1 may hear her break her 
thunderbolts. Say what you can to appease her, but do 
not pledge me for any thing ... . Go to her quickly .... 
She will never forgive you for keeping her waiting.' 

*<I thought of the fatal position of Germanicus with 
Nero in Racine's tragedy, in the scene in which Juni^ 
complains to the former of the cruelty of the latter. I had 
prepared myself for a most violent reception, but all my 
expectations fell short of the reality. The Princess, as 
soon as she saw me, taxed me with my want of respect, 
and complained of not having found me waiting to receive 
her at the door oT my hotel. This first ebullition of ill 
humour being exhausted, I said:— - 

**Madam, if your Imperial Highness had been pleased 
to give me notice of your intention to confer on me this 
honour, I should undoubtedly have observed the due eti- 
quette. But as I am nut endowed with prescience, it was 
only a few minutes ago that I learned, from my servants, 
that the sister of our ausust monarch was in my house." 

<<<His sister. Sir! rather say an unfortunate, a forsaken, 
a miserable slave!' 

''Is it possible. Madam, that, enjoying as you do, the 
favour of his Imperial Majesty, you can have any cause of 
complaint?" 

" 'His favour! What a mockery! Does he show his 
favour by degrading roeP' 

"No, Madam, but by having elevated you to the dignity 
of an Imperial Princess, by having conferred on you the 
Duehyof Guastalla, and united you to a Roman Prince! 

<< 'A brilliant marriage, truly! .... An illustrious rank! 
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I have, indeed, reason to congratulate myself when I see 
Caroline a Queen, nij sister-in-law a Queen, and then Jo- 
sephine's daughter a Queen, or on the point of becoming 
one: and I suppose there is a kingdom in store for Jerome's 
wife! .... Eliza, too, will be crowned by and bye; whilst 
I am nothing .... Hear me, Prince Cambac^r^s .... Go 
immediately to Bonaparte, and tell him, that if he does not 
raise me to the dignity of Queen, I have a terrible vengeance 
in reserve for him.' 

<'But which your sisterly aff'ection will not permit you to 
inflict." 

« <My affection! • . I hate him .... he is a monster!' 

*^Hash! Princess! I exclaimed with some alarm. Know 
that in France walls have ears." 

** <I care not .... I defy his police .... and I would 
tell him all I have said to his face .... I will seek refuge 
in England, or he shall perish by my hand.' 

'*I became more and more alarmed, and I was about to 
reply, when the Emperor saved me'the trouble. He opened 
the door, and presented himself to the astonished Princess. 

*^<Maniac!' he exclaimed, you shall not go to England, 
but to Charenton.' 

" «Ah! so you have followed me,' she said. 'Then you 
thought I really intended to throw myself into the Seine as 
I threatened! I have come here to request Prince Cam- 
bac^r^s to intercede for me . . • . Now, my dear Napoleon, 
I must have a crown . • . • I don't care where it is ... . 
Make me Queen of Portu^l,— «or Denmark, what you will 
.... I would even reign in Switzerland or Corfu .... no 
matter where .... but a crown I must have .... Am I 
to be the only one of the family who does not wear one? 
.... Oh, Napoleon! your unkindness will kill me!' 

<*With these words, she burst into a flood of tears • . . .. 
The capricious beauty had changed her imperious tone to 
one of supplication, and tender reproach. The Princess 
Pauline was certainly a most fascinating woman; but, at- 
that moment, she appeared to me more charming than ever. - 
I could not wonfder at the ascendancy she gained over the 
Emperor. He was at first in a violent rage; but his anger 
was gradually soothed, and, when Pauline stopped short 
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ia her appeal to him and burst into tears, he advanced to 
her, and said affectionately:— - 

^' <M J dear sister^ whj are jou not satisfied? I am do- 
ing all 1 can for jou .... Kingdoms cannot be created at • 
my will. Besides, your husband is not a Frenchman.! 

" *Let me have a divorce, then.' 

** 'Heaven forbid!' 

*' 'I will be a Queen, or I will go tb London.' 

" *You shall go to Vincennes.' 

•" •! defy you 1 . . I will strangle myself as I enter. ? 

"I know not what circumstance was recalled to Napo- 
leon's mind by this threat; but his brow lowered, his eyes 
flashed, and he bit his lips till he almost drew blood ; and 
then, i;i a voice faultering with emotion, he exclaimed: 

*' <So much the better. Madam ! You will rid me of a 
termagant, whom I find more difficult to govern than all 
Europe together! .... I see that you are only to be ruled, 
by a rod of iron. I therefore command you to go imme- 
diately to Madame M^re, and there await the orders which! 
the Prince Arch -Chancel Lor shall deliver to you from me.' 

<' 'Then will you i^ake me a Queen? . . — I mast be 
crowned.' 

<< 'Really, Pauline, to hear you, one would imagine that 
I had wronged you of your right of succession to the late' 
King our father.' 

''I had never before known the Emperor to have recourse 
to this sort of pleasantry, but I oftea afterwards heard him 
employ similar language. On the occasion which I have 
first been describing, this good-humoured touch of satire,, 
had an. excellent effect. Pauline blushed, and a rapid 
glance. at the past reminded l^r of her humble origin, con- 
trasted as it was with the high rank to which her brother, 
had raised her. A sudden change was eftected in her feel- 
ings. She hung down her head, and was evidently morti" 
fied and ashamed. Napoleon asked her whether she had> 
come alone. Slie named one of her ladies, I do not re-' 
collect whom, and said she was waiting in another apart- 
ment 

" 'Let her come in,' said the Emperor. 

<*I rang,—* the order was given, and the lady appeared./ 
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.The Eknperor directed her not to lose aight of the PrincesB 
Borghese, and then turaing to me, he added: 

" *Let us retire to your cabinet.' 

"I am at Your Majesty's dt^sai, implied I; but permit 
me first to observe the ceremony due to the Princess. 

«< *Well, well! only be quick!' 

<'He proceeded to my cabinet, and I escorted the Prin- 
cess to her carriage. As soon as I had got rid of her, I 
flew to wait on the Emperor* I found him walking about 
the room with hurried steps. 

«<Well, Prince!' said ne, as soon as I entered, 'this is 
one of the thousand disagreeable scenes which tyrant, as 
they say I am, I am compelled to endure. This morning 
Pauline came to m<e, commenced an altercation, assumed 
an imperative tone, and ended by threatening to drown 
herself. Seeing the excited state she was in, and knowing 
her violent temper, I became alarmed. She left me$ I fol- 
lowed her, and, as soon as she stepped into her carriage, I 
took possession of the first cabriolet I saw standing in the 
court-yard of the Tuileries. She drove across the bridges; 
I suspected she was coming to you, — rl entered by your 
back door and you know the rest ... A crown for a Bor- 
ghese ! . . . . Such a proposition would excite an insurrec- 
tion in the army? .... The Borghesi are of pure blood 
royal, I know; but kings of my creation must be of my own 
blood, and must have received the baptism of the sword. 
However, I am anxious to soothe Pauline* Her husband 
shall be made Governor of Piedmont. Tell her this from me; 
and, moreover, that I will give her a million francs to clear 
off her debts and reset her diamonds .... A million francs! 
.... What a sum! .... How much happiness it would 
diffuse if distributed ! Ah Prince ! What a cross is a nu^ 
merous family to a man like me! I have always envied 
the happiness of Melchisedeeh, who never knew father, 
mother, brother, and, above all, sisters!' 

**The Emperor explained to me his intentions and re- 
turned to the Tuileries. I proceeded to the residenoe of 
Madame M^re. That venerable and dignified matron :was 
depreciated only by those who did not know her. I who 
knew her well, am enabled to say that there never was a 
better mother or a more estimable woman* . The lastitune 
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I saw her, which was during the events which terminated 
in the fall of her son, she said to me: 

<* 'Whatever may be the issue of all this, I shall not com- 
plain, provided Napoleon retires without anj compromise 
of honour. To fall is ilothing when we fall noblj; but 
death is a thousand times preferable to any mean conces-^ 
sion.' As she uttered these words, she raised her fine 
classical head, and looked like the bust of Agrippina; 

"She had hea^-d of the misunderstanding between the 
Emperor and th6 Princess. Whenever any of her children 
rebelled against Napoleon, she always reproved them, say- 
ing: <My husband transmitted his power to Napoleon. 
You must all obey him, for he is your father.' On this 
principle, she had already remonstrated with her beautiful 
and refractory daughter, Pauline. Madame M^re received 
me with all the courtly ceremony which her lady of ho- 
nour, the Countess de Fontanges, knew so well how to 
maintain. I was received by the ci-devant Duke de Bris- 
sac, then a Count, a senator, and Madame I^etitia's gentle- 
men in waiting." 

« <I have spoken to the Princess,' said Madame Letitia, 
as soon as I was ushered into her presence, *and she is 
convinced of her mistake.' I repeated the Emperor's 
words. When Madame Borghese heard them, she frown- 
ed most superbly, and, foreseeing that some warm words 
would probably ensue between the mother and daughter, I 
beat a retreat, and hurried back to the Tuileries to inform 
the Emperor that I had obeyed his orders. 

"*Isshe grateful?' he inquired. I told him candidly 
how his messa<^e had been received. 

'* <Ah!' said the Emperor, 'she will not easily give up 
her point. I well know her resolute disposition. She has 
set her heart on a crown; but she shall never have one.' " 

There was always some curious anecdote to be gathered 
from the conversation of Prince Cambac^r^s. In one 
of niy evening visits to him, he related the following story: 

<<One day when the Emperor had detained me longer 
than usual, the Minister of the Police (the Duke of Otran- 
to) sent to request an immediate audience. 

'• 'What can he want,' said the Emperor. *Stay, Prince 
Canbac^res, I like to have a witness when he is with me.' 
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(The Emperor was then beginning to be distrustful of him). 
Fouch^ entered, and began to converse about some gene* 
ral topics relating to the police, and then he proceeded* as 
follows: 

*' 'A verj singular circumstance has taken place at the 
Hotel Pepm, Rue Saint-Eloi* About twelve days ago, a 
man named Rafin took up his abode there^ owing to some 
suspicious circumstances which were communicated to the 
police, he has been made the object of special mrveillance. 
lie is well dressed, and eood looking, except that there is 
k certain expression of ^rceness in his countenance. In 
the day time, he visits several families in Paris, and, in the 
evening, he leaves his hotel at eleven o'clock precisely; 
sometimes he goes on foot, at other times in a fiacre; but 
he always proceeds to the same place, namely, the burial 
ground of P^re-Lachaise, and, as soon as he arrives there, 
my aeents lose sight of him. At four o'clock in the morn- 
ing, ne is again seen in the vicinity of the burial ground. 
He then resumes his way to the Hotel Pepin, and gets there 
before day light. These circumstances regularly recurring 
night after night, excited the astonishment of my people. 
Rafin is distinctly kept in view, and is do^ed step by step 
from the moment of his leaving the hotel, until he arrives 
near P^re-Lachaise. There he is always lost si^t of. A 
party of police agents have been stationed in the interior of 
the burial place; but nothing has been discovered.' 

** *Duke of Otranto,' exclaimed the Emperor, <this is a 
strange phantasmagorical story, ... Do you suspect that 
Rafin is a vampire P' 

*' *That would be a rarity in France, Sire, in the nine* 
teenth century.' 

«« «What do you think he is, then?' 

'' «I cannot guess.' 

" 'Will you have him arrested?' 

<' <He has committed no offence, and therefore I hesi- 
tated.' 

** *You are right. It is sufficiently painful to be com- 
pelled to fill our state prisons with maniacs, who take 
pleasure in running headlong to their own ruin. I do not 
approve of preventive measures. They are always tyran- 
nical. With such a system, where can one stop. • . .But 
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this 18 aTery mjrsterioua gentlenum. Have his papers been 
examined during his absence?' 

<' <Yes» Sire, and nothing suspicious has been found/ 

•« *Is his passport correct?' 

** <The descnption of his person is not precisely accu- 
rate. There is even some appearance of erasure and altera- 
tion of the writing in some parts. We know not what to 
make of this man;-«but we shall keep a vigilant eye upon 
htm.' 

"I was much surprised at this curious disclosure," con- 
tinued Prince Cambac^r^s, <<and some time afterwards, 
when Fouch^ happened to call on me, I thought of Rafin, 
and I inquired whether the mystery had ever been cleared 
up. 

** ^Prince,' said he» 'I could almost be tempted to be- 
lieve that we are not in the nineteenth century; but in the 
ninth, the tenth, the eleventh^ or even earlier. . . . There 
are some extraordinary impositions practised in this world.' 

"What have you discovered? 

'* 'I will tell you. My brigade being not a little morti- 
fied by the way in which fUfin constantly elfided their 
vigilance, determiiled to take a decisive step: and, accord- 
ingly, one night they arrested him when within a few yards 
of P^re Lacbaise. At one blow he knocked down two of 
the police officers, who alleged that they had not been 
struck by a man's arm but by a bar of iron. The others 
surrounded and arrested Rafin. He was perfectly calm, 
and he showed by the light of one of the street lamps, the 
papers which he carried about with him; these papers con- 
sisted of a man of Paris, a passport, a certifiMsate of his 
birth, and, in snort, every thing tnat was requisite to enti- 
tle him to the privilege of nocturnal perambulation in our 
good city. As it was wished to take iiim by surprise, the 
police agents affected to be satisfied. He gave them an a 
baire in payment of the cudgelling he had inflicted, and all 
separated amicably. Some of the police officers, however, 
turned and followed Rafin, and, after watching him for 
some distance, they lost sisht of him, as usual. 

" 'At four o'clock one of the men, who were still on the 
watch, gave a signal to his comrades that he saw Rafin, and 
all hastened to his assistance. In order to put him off his 
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guard, a peace officer was procured, and he arrested all 
the persons who happened to be passing bj, (three or four 
in number,) and Rafin among the rest. Thej were all 
searched. In Rafin's pockets were found the same papers, 
which he produced a short time before, and nothing to 
which suspicion could attach. The men who searcned 
Rafin, declared that they were nearly suffocated by the 
horrible odour ni^hich issued from every part of his body. 

*' 'Two days elapsed; and Rafin continued to go out 
everyday. Among the persons he visited, there was a 
young girl who followed the business of a milliner. In- 
quiries were made about her, and it was ascertained, that 
though she had previously been a fresh, healthy, lively eirl, 
she had, since Rafin had known her, become pale and sick- 
ly. At another of his visiting places, a widow who had 
been remarkably stout and ruddy, suddenly became pale 
and emaciated. On the third day,'a young roan about four- 
and-twenty called at the Hotel Pepin. He inquired for 
Rafin, and being informed, by the porter, that he was out, 
he appeared much vexed. He sat down and waited for 
him, and, in about an hour, Rafin returned home. The 
young man, as soon as he perceived him, sprang upon him 
and seized him by the collar. The prodigious strength of 
the nocturnal adventurer was overpowered by the fury of 
his assailant, who called him an assassin and a monster. 
Feeling himself unable to maintain the struggle, and that 
his strength was failing him, he drew his knife from his 
pocket, and stabbed Rafin in the side. It was distinctly 
seen that he gave him only one stabf four witnesses, who 
were present, bore testimony to this fact. 

*' 'Rafin groaned, relinquished his hold of his adversary, 
and fell dead. The young man fled, leaving his knife m 
Rafin's body. No one pursued him, owing to the conster- 
nation which the incident excited. A surgeon was Sent 
for. Rafin was undressed, and it was discovered that he 
had six bleeding wounds, two in the throat, two in the 
right side, one in the abdomen, and one in the thigh. AH 
present were confounded. Their testimony concurred 
unanimously. The young man seized Rafin, and, after a 
struggle with him, drew out his knife. He gave him only 
one stab, and left the knife sticking in the wound. But, 
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instead of one wound, there were six; and, on examination, 
the knife was found to correspond with only one of the 
wounds,^-that in the side; the rest appeared to have been 
inflicted bj poignards, swords, stilettos, or some other 
sharp weapon, in no way corresponding with the knife, 
which the surgeon extracted from the bodj of Rafin, and 
examined in the presence of the witnesses. 

^< *His apartments were searched, but nothing was found 
except his clothes, and the papers I have already mentioned: 
neither money nor property of any description. The pass- 
ports described him as a citizen of Strasburgh, but, beyond 
this, there was no clue to discovery. The local authorities 
could furnish no information, owing to the removal of the 
registers of Strasburgh during the revolution. Search was 
made for the young man who had stabbed Rafln. He was 
speedily found. The account he gave was as follows:— 
He was paying his addresses to a young female, when Rafin 
became his rival, and was preferred to him. The girl soon 
fell into ill health. She complained of frightful nightmares, 
and affirmed that her blood was nightly sucked by a being 
of hideous appearance, but who nevertheless bore a resem- 
blance to Rafin. She made this disclosure to the sister of 
her first lover, who became alarmed at the circumstance. 
The young man had that morning seen the object of his 
affection breath her last; and his feelings being powerfully 
excited, he flew to challenge Rafin. The latter seized him 
by the throat, and, finding himself nearly choaked, he drew 
out his knife, not with the design of killing him, but of 
merely disengaging himself from his grasp. 

" *The affair was laid before me,' pursued Fouch6. *I 
was, of course, much astonished, and was puzzling myself 
to unravel the mystery, when another incident occurred 
more extraordinary than all the rest. The body of Rafin 
was deposited in an apartment on the ground floor of the 
Hotel Pepin, and was to be interred early on the following 
morning. At the hour appointed for proceeding to the 
burial-place, what was the astonishment of the persons em- 
ployed to convey the corpse, to discover on entering the 
room, that it was gone!— .New rumours were afloat It 
was by some suspected that body-snatchers had obtained 
entrance to the room. Active investigations were set on 
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foot^ but no discoverj was made. About six weeks elapsedf 
and you may easily conceive the horror of the porter of the 
Hotel Pepin, and of the whole neighbourhood, when one 
day Rafin presented himself, and coolly asked for the key 
of his apartment to procure his clothes. An alarm was 
raised; he was secured, and questioned | and he made the 
following statement — 

" *Some young medical students stole his body for the 
purpose of dissection. When about to commence their 
operation, the supposed corpse manifested some signs of 
life. They applied the proper remedies, and finally suc- 
ceeded in restoring existence. But, as they had been guilty 
of the offence of abstracting the body, he (Rafin) had taken 
an oath not to betray them, and he added, that he would 
submit to every possible torture rather than be ungrateful 
to those who haa rescued him from the grave. All thia 
Was plausible and possible enoagh; and the story was be- 
Keyed by every one, except inyself. 

*^*1 ^ve orders to have Rafin arrested, and he was 
placed m confinement. I paid him a visit. He was strongly 
bound, and, in spite of his ciies, supplications and resist- 
ance, I resolutely plunged into his nesh a surgical instru- 
ment which, without producing any injury, would cause an 
effusion of blood. When he perceived my object, he be- 
came furiously irritated, and made inconceivable efforts to 
attack me. He threatened me with his future revenge; 
but, heedless of his violence, I thrust the instrument into 
him. No sooner did the first drop of blood appear, than 
the six old wounds opened afresh. All efforts to stop the 
bleeding proved fruitless — and Rafin died. 

•* 'Eleven persons,' continued Fouch^, 'were present at 
the scene I have just described. Our amazement was 
inconceivable. We are in the nineteenth century, and 
we beheld before us a vampire, a blood-sucker. I had 
expresslysummoned MM. uuvier, Fourcroy, Cadet and 
Portal. They witnessed the fact, and they were astounded ! 
• • • . I must acknowledge, however, that they afterwards 
declared themselves inclined to regard the afikiras a police 
trick, .... a new mode of getting rid of a dangerous indi* 
yktual. They professed their faith in poison, but not in 
witchcraft, and the silence they have observed, must be 
9* 
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attributed less to their promise of secrecj than to the result 
of a scene, of which thej would fain not have been specta- 
tors. As to mjself, I have sifted the matter deeply, and I 
am perplexed to the last degree. I cannot admit the reality 
of vampires) yet it is certain that I witnessed the facts I 
have stated. The corpse was rolled in a great number of 
cloth wrappers, and put into an iron coffin, the head, hands 
and feet being previously cut off. The whole was then 
buried. At the expiration of a year, I ordered the coffin 
to be taken out of the grave. The different parts were all 
found in an advanced stage of decomposition, out none were 
wanting; and Rafin has not returned a second time to de- 
mand tn^ key of his apartment. I may add, that the¥ridow 
whom I have already mentioned, as one of the females to 
whom Rafin professed to be paying his addresses, died a 
few days after him, almost wasted to a skeleton.' 

^'This story," pursued Prince Cambac^r^s, «Fouch6 him- 
self related to me. I listened to it with as much faith as I 
should be inclined to attach to any other wild, incredible 
tale. It happened that on the evening of the day on which 
Fouch^ had related the romance, I was visited .by MM. 
Cuvier, Fourcroy and Portal. I was tempted to allude to 
the story of the Vampire, and I asked their opinion of the 
case. These' gentlemen, as the Duke of Otranto had in- 
formed me, persisted in regarding Rafin's mysterious death 
as one of the thousand artifices to which the poUce were 
then accustomed to resort, in cases of difficulty. Never- 
theless, they all acknowledged that the mere effect of the 
incision of the lancet, appeared ^I underline the word, on 
account of the emphasis with which it was pronounced) to 
cause the re-opening of the six other wounds previously 
closed. As to the other circumstances of the case, they 
would vouch for none»and conjured me not to be the means 
of promulgating i^eports which would be offensive to them. 
Two of tnese distinguished men are dead, and, as the 
others have passed through a revolution, I imagine it mat- 
ters but little whether or not their names are mentioned ii| 
connection with this mystification." 

I could clearly perceive that Prince Cambac^r^s himself 
was by no means inclined to place reliance in the sincerity 
of the Duke of Otranto, and that he looked upon the pre* 
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Bumed Vampire, as something different from a being sub- 
sisting on human blood. 

Such extraordinary disappearances are, however, less 
rare than is generally supposed, I recollect haying heard 
Baron Caffarelli, the Prefect of Calvados, relate the foU 
lowing story: 

** About the close of the reign of Louis XV., there lived 
in the little town of Revel, situated at the foot of the Black 
Mountain, an ancient family named Garriggia, well known 
in Toulouse. At the time I allude to (1760), the family 
consisted of three persons: the father, the uncle, who was 
a Knight of Malta, and the only son, a young eentleman of 
^e most promising qualities, who held the rank of Captain 
at the age of twenty -two, and who had every prospect of 
making rapid advancement in the army. This young man's 
name was Eugene. His father and uncle were exceedingly 
attached to him, especially the latter; and, anxious to see 
an heir to the family, he was endeavouring to select a suita- 
ble wife for his nephew, from among the noble families of 
the neighbourhood. 

''But Eugene had not yet bestowed a thought on mar- 
riage* and, during the intervals in which his military du- 
ties did not ensross his time, he devoted himself exciuw 
sively to the pleasures of the chase. The ladies, with 
whom his handsome person and elegant manners, joined to 
his advantages of birth and fortune, rendered him an espe- 
cial favourite, were astonished at his indifference. The 
secret was, that his heart was already engaged. On one 
of his hunting excursions in the forest of Cailhavel, he 
espied a neat Tittle cottage situated on the bank of a rivu- 
let. Being overpowered by the effects of thirst and fatigue, 
he was induced to knock at the door. It was opened by 
a young female of surpassing beauty. Her dress was^imple, 
even more so than that of the village girls of the neighbour- 
hood; but her language and manners were, on the other 
hand, refined and elegant, and far above her apparent sta- 
tion. She immediately spread a table, and placed before 
her guest, a true huntsman's repast, consisting of milk, 
brown bread, chestnuts and eggs. As she declined re- 
ceiving any remuneration. Captain Grarri^ia returned a 
few days afterwards and presented to her a little trinket 
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which he had parchased at Reveh The acquaintance bar- 
ing been thus commenced, Eugene frequently went to hunt 
in the forest of Caiihavel. 

'One evening, his uncle (the Knight as he used to be 
stjled,) said to him: 'Well, Eugene, joii must get mar- 
ried.' 

" 'I will think about it, uncle.' 

" <I have already thoueht about it for jou.' 

•* 'Are you going to select a wife for me?' 

•* *1 have already found one.' 

«< ^Found a wife for me!' 

" 'Yes, for whom else should I seek one?' 

" 'But a wife should please her husband.' h 

<* 'Certainly.* li 

" 'Will the lady you have chosen, please me?' 

" 'You must be very hard to please if she does not. She 
is one of the Rigaud family.' 

" 'That is very well, but still — ' 

'< «She is seventeen, very handsome and very accom- 
plished.' 

" 'My dear uncle, I am not inclined to marry.' 

*' <My dear nephew, I say you shall marry the lady I 
have fixed upon.' 

"Whereupon, an ai^ument arose, and Eugene acquainted 
the Knight with his passion for the beauty of the forest 

" 'But you can never think of marrying herl' exclaimed 
tiie uncle. 

" 'Indeed I do,' replied Eugene. 

" 'No.' 

« 'Yes.' 

^'Another dispute ensued in which the father main- 
tained a share. The young man resolutely adhered td his 
project 

"Inquiries were set on foot respecting the lady of the 
forest. No one knew anything of her. She seemea ta have 
fallen from the clouds. She nad neither rank, name, nor ' 

fortune. A fine marriage for Eugene Garriggia! The 
Knight repaired to the cottage in Uie forest of Caiihavel 
and explained to its fair occupant the obstacles which stood 
in the way of her projected marriage. 

^' 'Love will smootn away all obstacles,' she replied. 
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<< *Bttt certain qtialificattons are requisite for forming an 
alliance with a noble family/ 

^ < Who informed you that I am not of noble birth?' 

•* 'Where are your proofs?' 

'* <I will produce them only to Eugene.' 

<*The Knight returned home, not much satisfied at the 
result of his errand. An angry discussion arose between 
Eugene and his uncle. The former reproached the latter 
for his tyranny and said: <Yoii will repent of this when I 
am no more.' 

<< Having uttered these words, he retired to his chamber 
and olosed the door. The apartment was on the first floor, 
and had only one door, which communicated with the draw- 
ing-room. About an hour after Eugene had withdrawn, 
dinner was announced. The family assembled at table. 
Eugene did not appear. His father went to the door of his 
room, and called him, but received no answer. He open- 
ed the door, entered, and perceiving that his son was not 
in the room, he advanced mechanically to the window. I 
say mechanically, because he knew it to be fastened up with 
iron rails. He looked under the bed, in the closets, and in 
a cabinet which stood in one corner of the room, and which 
was in the form of a feudal tower. He then went down 
stairs and acquainted his brother with the mysterious di^ 
appearance of his son. 

** 'But,' said the Knight, ^neither you nor I quitted the 
drawing-room, and he could not have left his room without 
passing through it.' 

"The utmost consternation prevailed. The servants and 
neighbours assembled; the house was searched from the 
garret to the cellar. The wells and ponds were dragged: 
there was no river in th^ neighbourhood. The Knight, ac- 
companied by some friends, proceeded to the forest of Cail- 
havel; the cottage was abandoned, and the female who in- 
habited it, had likewise disappeared. 

'^From that day, all trace of Captain Garriggia was lost. 
No tidings of him were after obtained; and his mysterious 
disappearance could never be explained in any way con- 
sistently with the principles of reason. At the time of the 
Revolution, some collateral relations were preparing to 
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establish legal proof of the disappearance of the direct heir 
of the illustrious family of Garnggia." 

The extraordinary disappearance of an Englishman, near 
Hamburgh, excited a good deal of attention at the time of 
its occurrence. This gentleman was trayelling in company 
with a friend. The horses were harnessed, and the postil- 
lion had mounted, when the Englishman observed to his 
companion, that he would be wim him in a few moments. 
He was seen to proceed to the distance of about eight paces 
from the spot where the post-chaise stood, and he turned 
the angle of a wall which was four feet high at most. From 
that moment, the Englishman became invisible, and every 
effort to discover him proved ineffectual. Some days after 
he had disappeared, his waistcoat was found hanging on a 
bush, and it was proved, beyond a doubt, that it must have 
been placed there only a few hours before it was found, 
several persons having carefully searched the spot within 
that interval. 

There are on record many extraordinary stories of the 
same kind. A curious collection might be formed of all 
the anecdotes which have come to the knowledge of the 
Police Ministers and their agents. We were conversing 
on this subject one evening at the Arch-Chancellor's; it 
was during the Empire, and M. Pasquier was Prefect of 
Police at the time. M. Pasquier observed that, besides 
street beggars and other vagabonds, there were in Paris 
thirty thousand individuals, male and female, who rose 
every morning, without knowing how they were to live oat 
the day. Among the number, he classed the chevaliers 
d'industrie, who speculated on public credulity in a thou* 
sand various ways, and always successfully: employing 
artifices with which they duped persons, apparently not 
less cunning than themselves. But there is a set of avari* 
cious people who are easily duped: the allurements of gain 
blind them and lull their suspicions. 

M. Pasquier related the two following anecdotes :-^the 
one occurred previously to our political troubles, the other 
more recently. 

<' A rich but niggardly old banker had a pair of shoe- 
buckles worth a £ousand louis. He frequently paid an 
economical visit to the pit of the opera, and, having select- 
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ed a snug corner^ he woald seat himself with his back 
against the wall, to enjoy the master pieces of Cluck and 
Sacchini. One evening daring the performance of (Edipe 
a Cohnne, an elegantly dressed young man seated him- 
self next to the banker, and entered into conversation with 
hikn. He suddenly stooped down, rested his foot on the 
seat before him, took the ^Id buckles from his shoes, and, 
having rolled them in a piece of paper, put them into his 
pocket. Observing that these movements excited some 
manifestation of surprise on the part of his neighbour, he 
said: — 

*< 'You are no doubt astonished to see me take out my 
buckles. Sir, but you would do the same if you were forced 
to wear gold ones, in consequence of having been robbed 
as I have, of a pair of diamond buckles, wor& six thousand 
iivres.' 

" *How Sir! robbed do you say of a pair of diamond 
buckles . . Where?' 

*' <Here, Sir, at the opera. Whilst all my senses were 
entranced by the strains of Gtuck's celestial music» some 
thieves came and seated themselves near me for the pur- 
pose of concealing one of their companions, who stooped 
down and putting ms hand under the seat, dexterously un- 
fastened my buckles. Did you ever hear of such an art- 
folly contrived theft?' 

<< *Ble8S me. Sir, you alarm me, . . your buckles were 
worth six thousand livres. I would not give this pair, 
which I am wearing, for twenty-four thousand livres. You 
mav therefore easily imagine that I should be very sorry 
to lose them. I had better take your precaution, and then 
I shall feel easy.' 

<*The worthy banker removed his splendid buckles from 
their place of safety, wrapped them in his handkerchief, 
and deposited them in his pocket In ten minutes after, 
they again shifted their places, and the banker's new ac- 
quaintance, whose companions were in possession of the 
bootjr, politely wished him a good evening. The rage and 
mortification of the unfortunate dupe may be easily con- 
ceived. He never again set ^es on bis diamond buckles | 
and his onlv compensation, for the loss of them, was a 
dearly bought lesson of experience." 
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The other anecdote related by M. Pasquier, is as fol- 
lows. 

x'^A jeweller of Paris one daj saw a splendid equipage 
drive up to his door» and a tail important looking gentle- 
man alighted from it. He wanted a lady's set of diamond 
ornaments, a complete wedding parure. The price was 
fixed at two hundred thousand francs. Several designs 
were shewn to him. He made choice of one, said he could 
grant but little time for executing the order, and insisted 
on leaving with the jeweller a deposit of four thousand 
francs in billets debanque. He also selected a ring, worth 
a hundred and twenty francs, and ordered it to be sent 
home next day : and five days after the whole set of diamonds 
was to be completed. Accordingly, on the following day, 
a confidential messenger from the jeweller's repaired to the 

Hotel D in the Rue de la Paix, and inquired for 

Prince Gargarin. He was shewn into an apartment on the 
first story. Five or six lackeys were in the antichamber. 
The prince took the ring, paid for it, and gave a present of 
ten francs to the messenger, who joyfully returned home, 
and congratulated his master on having so wealthy and 
liberal a customer. 

"The jeweller, with the utmost punctuality, carried home 
the diamonds on the day appointed. The prince was in his 
study, sitting before his cylindrical secretaire which was 
open. The jeweller handed the casket to him, and his 
highness minutely inspected the jewels; suddenly one of 
the valets enteredi the room and announced *Prince Doigo- 
rouki' — 

" «Ah! my brother-in-law,' exclaimed his highness. *! 
do not wish him to see the present which 1 destine for his 
sister. Request him to stay in the drawing-room, and I 
will come to him immediately.' He touched the table, the 
cylinder moved and the secretaire closed : the diamonds 
were within it; but on the table there lay an open box fill- 
ed with leather bags; and numerous rouleaux of louis were 
huddled together in confusion. The jeweller had observed 
all this treasure on his first arrival: but his attention was 
particularly attracted by a large Russia leather portfolio, 
well lined with billets ae banqtte, the edges of which were 
visible. 
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(<His htshnesa left the room, sajing he would return Yery 
shortly. The jeweller begged he' would not hurry himself. 
About twenty minutes elapsed, and a sort of vague appre* 
hension bejean to assail the jeweller. At length, the door 
opened. Oh! here is his highness thought he. But no, it 
was the master of the hotel, who, stepping up to the jewel- 
ler, said:—* 

"Are you waiting for anybody, Sir?" 

" *I am waiting for the return of Prince Gargarin, to 
whom I have just sold a set of diamonds for two hundred 
thousand francs. . . .Are you his secretary?' 

"I am his dupe, and so I presume you are!" 

" *What do you mean? His dupe! impossible! The 
jewels are shut up in that secretaire. Besides, look at all 
this money.' 

*'He seized one of the leather bags, and opening it, dis- 
covered, to his horror, that it was filled with nails: the 
rouleaux contained nothing, and the portfolio, scraps of 
waste paper. . However, the jeweller consoled himself-— 
the diamonds were still safe. A locksmith was sent for^ 
the secretaire wiis opened, and oh horror! it was empty. 
It stood on one side of the room, against a wall in which a 
hole had been made, and, there being a corresponding hole 
in the back of the secretaire, the jewels had, with perfect 
ease, been conveyed into the adjoining apartment. 

"The despair of the unfortunate jeweller may be easily 
conceived. The master of the hotel, too, who had let his 
apartments to the pretended Prince Garsarin, had been 
extensively swindled. The servants all belonged to the 
hotel, with the exception of the vcdet de chambre, who was 
the companion and confederate of the prince. 

'*It was ascertained that they had decamped in a coach 
from the door of the hotel. Every exertion was made to 
trace them out, but several years elapsed before they were 
discovered. 

"The jeweller, who was nearly ruined by this robbery, 
removed to another quarter of Paris, and established him- 
self under a new name. One day a messenger called on 

him from M. T a gentleman holding an official 

situation who was very ill and wished to purchase some 
rings. The poor jeweller had naturally become suspicious 
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ever since his fatal adventttre with Prince Gargarin; and, 
instead of sending his shopman, he took the rines himself. 
He was shewn into a bed chamber which was omy partial- 
ly lighted: owing to the situation of the windows, the room 
was all in shade, except that part where the bed stood. 
What was the surprise of the jeweller when he discovered 

in the invalid M. T , the swindler who had some 

years previously defrauded him in the assumed character 
of the Russian Prince Gargarin! For a few moments, he 
was struck dumb with amazement. 'However, he recover- 
ed himself, and, deeming it prudent not to betray the dis- 
covery he had made, he displayed his rings; several were 
selected, and their price amounted to about six thousand 
francs. 

It is a large sum of money for a poor ruined man,' said 
M. T' •" *I have not ready cash sufficient to settle 

the whole amount, and I shall feel obliged if you will take 
in payment this curious old Inuff box, which is of great 
value.' 

"He asked for his dressing case, and, opening it, took 
out an octagon -shaped china snuff' box, ornamented with 
ten miniatures by Clinchsteil, set in gold and rubies. It 
was perfectly unique, and of inestimable value. On be- 
holding it, the jeweller well nigh betrayed himself. The 
snuff'-box which M. T presented to him, was one 

which bad been stolen from him a few days before the rob- 
bery of his diamonds. The box was too remarkable to 
admit of the possibility of mistake. Besides, it had a secret 
spring by means of which all the miniatures could be taken 
out of their settings, and on the reverses were painted 
similar subjects, but treated in the style of indelicacy pe- 
culiar to the age of Louis XY. This circumstance was 
important in proof of his claim to the possession of the box. 
Wnen M. T asked him to set a value on it, he said 

without hesitation: 

'' <I consider it worth more than fifty thousand francs.' 

•"Fifty thousand francs!' exclaimed M. T— — — . I 
thou«^t it valuable . . but this far exceeds my estimation 
ofit.' 

** 'Sir,' resumed the jeweller, 'I will not retract what I 
have said. I am an expert dealer, and to me it may pes- 
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stblj be worth far more than the sum I have fiied. I will 
make this proposition to you; jou shall take the rings jou 
have selected, and you shall put the box under an envelope 
statine it to be my property; and if it does not brine more 
than fifty thousand francs, you shall have my rings for n6- 
thing.' 

M. T was completely blinded by this deep laid 

scheme. He was a good connoisseur of objects of virtu, and 
he was not a little gratified to find his box so much over* 
valued, and to be enabled to obtain the rings without open- 
ing hi« purse. The most exaggerated valuation of the 
snuff-box would scarcely have exceeded seven or eight 
thousand francs. He sent for two of his neighbours, one 
of whom was a notary, and the matter was arranged con- 
formably with the jeweller's proposition . This being done, 
the invalid said:*— 

" 'Who will fix the price of the box?' 

" ♦You, Sir,' coolly replied the jeweller. 

*' «Me? youare jestine.' 
■ *♦*! assure you. Sir, I am quite serious . • I would wil- 
lingly lay a good wager, that you will value the box at five 
hundred thousand francs*' 

«M. T — directed at the two witnesses a look which 
seemed to say, the man is mad; but the jeweller added:"— 

'♦ <You will value it at that price, I am certain you will. 
But first of all I have to acijuaint you with a circumstance 
connected with this box, which will enable you to perceive 
its real value.' 

«M. T , full of curiosity and anxiety, consented 

to hear the jeweller's communication in private. The two 
neighbours, taking the box with them, adjourned to the 

drawins room and M. T - ■ - and the jeweller being left 

alone, uie latter said: 

"Sir, it is now about sixteen years ago since that snuff- 
box was stolen from me, and a short time after you robbed 
me of fifty thousand crowns worth of diamonds, under the 
assumed name of Prince Gargarin. I have now discovered 
you. My evidence relative to the robbery is on record. 
You have declared the snnff-box to be yours, and I can 
prove having purchased it at a public sale. I know a secret 
>wbich will place the truth of my assertion beyond a doubt. 
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Now, Sir, tell me whether you are inclined to defend your- 
self in the criminal suit which I intend forthwith to msti- 
tute against jou.' 

"Every word uttered by the jeweller fell like a thunder- 
bolt on the ears of M. T . Overwhelmed with the 

consciousness of his guilt, his imagination pictured all the 
horrors of imprisonment, trial, sentence, and the scaffold. 
He reflected, and the jeweller said;*- 

** *Sir, I give you five minutes to form your determina- 
tion. ' 

"At the expiration of that interval, M. T in a 

faltering voice directed the jeweller to open a drawer, in 
which he would find hiUeta de banque for three hundred 
thousand francs, and he signed a bond for two hundred 
thousand francs, payable at his banker's that same day. 
This bein? done, the jeweller called in the witnesses. 

" 'Gentlemen,' saia he, «I have at length convinced M. 

T of the real value of the snuff-box. You see the 

price at which he has purchased it back from me.' 

" ^I have given five hundred thousand francs,' said M. 
T . 

" *Here is your box !' said the jeweller, restoring it, and 
I will let you have the rings into the bargain.' 

"The notary who was no less amazed than the other 
witness, said: — 

" «There is some mystery in all this.' 

" 'Probably there is,' replied the jeweller, *M. T— 
may explain it if he pleases^ for my part, I promise him 
eternal secrecy.' 

<*With these words, he took his departure, leaving the> 
witnesses bewildered in a maze of conjectures. M.T. 
though immensely rich, (he was said to possess upwards of 
three millions) never recovered from the mortification at- 
tendant on this unexpected discovery. The jeweller faith- 
fully adhered to his promise of secrecy | but the subtle 
machinery of the police unravelled the mystery." 

The following story was related to Pnnce Cambac6r^s 
by an old friend of Robespierre. I am bound, by a pro- 
mise, not to disclose his name, but the anecdote will not, 
for that reason, lose any of its interest. 

"About eleven o'clock on the Ist of June, 1794, 1 was 
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surprised at receiviag a visit from Robespierre. The late- 
ness of the hour, added to something mysterious in his man- 
ner, naturally led me to suppose that he had something 
very important to communicate. 

« <This is a lat^ visit,' said he, *but I assure you that 
during the day I have not a moment at my disposal. Pub- 
lic business scarcely leaves me time to breathe. It must 
be allowed, that a man is very disinterested who devotes 
himself so perseveringly to the welfare of others.' 

<*I could easily perceive that there was something hid- 
den under these words. They seemed to indicate the in- 
tention of opening a path which the Dictator had hereto- 
fore closed against me. I appeared not to understand him, 
and made a vague reply, for the purpose of compelling him, 
if he had any secret design, to explain it clearly. After 
pacing up and down the room two or three times, and con- 
fining his conversation to common -place topics, he sud- 
denly stopped and folded his arms; then, turning and look- 
ing me full in the face, he said:— 

*^ 'I have something to tell you that will surprise you— - 
England has proposed peace to me.' 

"To you!" I exclaimed in a tone of astonishment which 
I could not repress. "Do you mean to you, or to the Re- 
public?" 

" *To me first, and to the Republic next,' said he. «The 
English cabinet gives me credit for possessing great influ- 
ence, and hopes that I will grant advantageous conditions, 
which I do not intend. However, we may hear what is 
proposed without pledging one's self to anything.' 

"Certainly,'* satd I. "But how do you know that any 
such'^roject IS in contemplation?" 

" *Mr. Edward 8erton has been instructed to see me, 
and to confer with me on the subject of an arrangement' 

"What have you decidei on?*' ^ 

" ^Nothing, 1 have not yet seen the envoy. I have 
merely been informed that he is to arrive in Paris to-night, 
and I have given orders that he shall be conducted to your 
house, if you please.' 

"Here? to my house? . . Consider, such a proceeding 
will compromise me." 

" *Am I not here? . . What have you to fear when I 

10* 
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direct the affair? Do not make yourself uneasj. Rest 
assared that I will release you from all difficulty.' 

<*But why all this mystery? Cannot the English envoy 
put tip at an hotel?" 

«< *r^o> I must see him before my colleagues of the Com- 
mittee of Public Safety. He comes in the first instance to 
me. Afterwards, he may consult with them.' 

"Then it would appear that you mistrust them?" 

<< 'They are my bitterest enemies. My influence morti- 
fies them, and the traitors are plotting against me. Yes, 
all of them, the austere Carnot, Barr^re, the Anacreon of 
the scaffold, the ferocious Billaud-Varennes, the learned 
Freron, the impetuous Tallien, . . all my colleagues, whe- 
ther in the committees or the convention, hate me. They 
make me the scape-goat of all their iniquities. They would 
have it believed that I am the only advocate of the guillo- 
tine; whereas, the wretches themselves are wading in blood 
to their very ears. The fact is, I abhor them. It is my 
wish to arrange matters so that the republic will be settled 
on a broad and secure foundation. I wish to restore order, 
and to enable the machinery of government to proceed re- 
gularly. But how can this be effected, amidst so many con- 
flicting opinions, with so many ill-disposed fanatics? . . 
Do you understand me?' 

"I begin," said I, "to read your thoughts . . yon mean 
to say, that you are playing a game which you are not sure 
of winning." 

" 'Perhaps I am; however, it is still worth a risk . • . 
But we are wandering from the subject about which I came 
to speak to you. To-night . • or between one or two in 
the morning, Mr. Serton will be here. You must receive 
him in such a way as to lead your servants to suppose that 
h^ is a relation of yours. He speaks French without any 
foreign accent; for I requested.that some one might be sent 
who would not give rise to suspicion. As soon as he ar- 
rives, he will retire to rest; to-morrow morning, he wiU 
rise late and will feign indisposition as a pretext for not 
going out. I will be here in the evening: it is not neces- 
sary that you should be present at our interview; but do 
not let it be supposed that you have withdrawn purposely. 
We must be careful not to awaken suspicion. Be cautious. 
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I should not have made choice of you had I not felt assured 
that I could place implicit confidence in you.' 

With this flattering compliment, he left me, and I must 
confess in no very agreeable state of mind. I did not know 
whether I had any reason to congratulate myself, on being 
admitted into this important secret. It was evident that 
Robespierre had some sinister design in treating with Mr. 
Serton without the knowledge of his comrades. Could he 
intend to imitate MonckP That was impossible. Such 
strokes could be attempted only at the head of an army, 
and the examples of Lafayette and Dumouriez were not 
very encouraging. Did he contemplate a sort of usurpa- 
tion to perpetuate his power? That was most probable. In 
that case, he would be conspiring against the Republic, 
whilst I should be his confidant, and the accomplice of his 
ambition. This was not a very pleasant prospect; but was 
there now any possibility of retracting? Decidedly not — 
I was now in the power of the monster, and he wpuld send 
me without hesitation to the guillotine, on the least suspi- 
cion of my treachery. Accordingly, having duly weighed 
all circumstances, I came to the resolution of resigning 
myself to this new peril. 

"I informed my servants of the expected arrival of my 
newly-acquired relation; and such preparations as time 
would permit, were made for his reception. About one 
o'clock, a knock was heard at the door, and the porter ad- 
mitted Mr. Edward Serton and his valet. I received mj 
guest in the best manner I could; but of course avoided 
any allusion to the object of his journey. ^* We embraced, 
ana entered into conversation, as if we had passed the 
early part of our lives toeether. To shorten the farce, I 
conaucted my cousin to the chamber which had been pre- 
pared for him: and, having wished him good night, I retired 
to bed. However, I did not enjoy much sleep: for mjr 
mind was too much disturbed by uneasy thoughts; neither 
did I pass the following day more tranquilly. I appre- 
hendea a thousand occurrences which might prove fatal to 
my liberty, and even to my life. I stayed at home nearly 
all day: and I saw nothing of my guest; his breakfast and 
dinner being served in his chamber by his valet 

"At nine in the evening, Robespierre called. He re- 
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quested me to introduce him to my relation, which I did, 
and immediately withdrew. At midnight, Robespierre 
went away, without seeing me before his departure, and I 
immediately retired to bed, where the anxiety I had suffer* 
ed, during the previous night, made me fall into a profound 
sleep. I rose late on the following morning, and my ser- 
vant delivered to me a note from my cousin, who, on tak- 
ing leave of me, thanked me for my hospitality, and inform- 
ed me that I should find in one of the drawers of a secre- 
taire in his chamber a little token of remembrance from 
hU father, my uncle. This token proved to be a watch, 
set round with diamonds, and worth about ten thousand 
francs. I was mortified that my English guest should 
value, at so high a price, the asylum I had afforded him for 
the space of four and twenty hours. His abrupt departure, 
too, surprised me. 

"In the evening, Robespierre sent to inform me that he 
wished me to meet him in the gardens of the Tuileries. I 
joined him there. He ordered his coachman to drive along 
the Boulevards as far as the Place de la Bastille. I men- 
tioned to Robespierre the strange conduct of our English 
visitor, and added that I could not help feeling hurt at it. 

" 'Pooh ! you are a novice,' replied he. 'Is it not right 
io get all we can from the enemies of France? Besides, 
presents are indispensable in diplomatic negociators. You 
may, if you please, send back the watch to your uncle 
George III.; but, I would not advise you to do so. Such 
a step may be attended by unpleasant consequences.' 

'*! understood his hint, and took it as a warning; but, 
having found an opportunity of disposing of the watch, I 
distributed its value among the hospitals of the capital. 
Robespierre then began to converse on another subject: 

<* 'Really,' said he, *the English must be mad • • • They 
have made me such extravagant propositions, that their 
cabinet must either be crazy, or must suppose me to be de- 
void of reason. The proposition that has neen made to me 
is so flattering that it is almost incredible.' 

««I presume, then, that you doubt its sincerity?" 

** <By no means ! The fact is, they have proposed, as a 
first condition, that I should recall the Boprbons, .... that 
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I should acknowledge as King the boy Louis XYII., and 
that I should be Regent.' 

"Strange enough ! And what would thej gain by their 
King Louis XVIL?" 

'<*Not much! He is no favourite with them. They 
have not much confidence in him, which leads me to sus- 
pect he has more merit than is usually attributed to him. 
The English cabinet will not acknowledge him in his re- 
gency. You know that Austria refused to give him the title 
of King as long as Marie- Antoinette lived. Only imagine 
me Regent, under the pretended supremacy of a puppet, 
and in the face of the Jacobins and aristocrats? I should 
not retain the post for a single day.' 

"How could they presume to make such a proposition? 
. . What security did they offer you? for certainly you re- 
quired some." 

"<0h! as to that, handsome offers were not wantine. 
They proposed to attach me to the youn^ King by such 
ties as would render his defence a family duty on my 
part.' 

"Infamous!" I exclaimed, roused by an irrepressible 
feeling of indignation. "Do they not know that the thing 
18 impossible?" 

"*Not physically,' replied Robespierre, in a tone of 
marked dissatisfaction. 

"Perhaps not physically," I resumed, "but certainly 
morally. You would never consent to such a thing?" 

<< 'You have not,' said he, 'a very brilliant imagination. 
You are not disposed to build castles in the air.' 

"Rather say, castles in the regions below .... castles in 
Pandemonium .... Robespierre, hear me! Be assured 
that a wall of iron separates you .... You understand?" 

" *I do ! . . • . And the devil take that horde of villains 
who have made me appear to be a participator in their 
crimes, though I am really innocent .... But, I view the 
matter as you do . . . . The impossibility staggers me! ... . 
It is a Gordian knot .... Yet, it would have been a most 
desirable arrangement.' 

"Without appearing to observe this last remark, I said: 

'^And is this all that was proposed to you?" 
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<* 'When thej found that I refused, on the ground of the 
irrevocable hatred which I had vowed to Royalty, the envoy 
declared himself authorised to propose a hereditary Presi- 
dency, with the same marriage .... This I also rejected. 
Mr. Serton then suggested something more practicable: 
viz. twenty years of elective Presidency. This appeared 
to be honourable and unobjectionable. One might pr^de 
temporarily without usurping absolute power. A period of 
twenty years is not quite three times the duration of the 
Presidency of the American government. It would afford 
the opportunity of effecting a great deal of good.' 

'•Did you come to any decision?" 

'< 'Not yet .... Such matters cannot be settled hastily. 
They must be considered and examined, under every point 
<X view .... I probably appear to you very powerful at this 
moment; and so I am ... . My power h^ng^ on public opi- 
nion,— on a delusion of terror, on a revolutionary fanaticism 
which will support me as long as I advance from one extra- 
vagance to another. But, I want private supports. I 
scarcely know a man on whom I can confidently rely* I 
«tand alone. My strength is in myself. It depends on 
DO one.' 

"Not on Fleuriot?" 

** <He! .... a fool ! .... a drunkard!' 

"SaintJust, then?" 

" *A senseless libertine?' 

"Well, then, your brother?" 

" <OhI he is a timid creature, and devoid of judgment 
and everything, except merely our internal affairs. I do 
not hold a military commission. The want of that tram- 
mels all my efforts. A man can never effect a revolution 
unless he commands bayonets. The instinct of the people 
is decidedly for liberty. The military are infected witli 
despotism. Those generals will devour us all sooner or 
later. Look at the Roman Empire. For two or three 
Emperors elected by the S^ate, you may count a hundred 
impKised by the army.' 

"Then, I presume, you know not what course to adopt^' 

^"I am embarrassed.' 

"And, in sending back the English envoy, you have 
broken with the London Cabinet." 
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1 may answer both yes and no. I am urged to make 
an attempt. It is difficult. I am afraid of compromising 
myself. All eyes are fixed upon me. My actions are 
watched and my gestures interpreted. It is most painful 
to endure this inquisition. Yet, I will make an effort to 
strike a great blow. I will siiew myself to the public ia 
such a way as to command attention. I am well aware^ 
that if I do not show myself» I shall never be able to do 
anything that will tend to restore to France her repose and, 
happiness.' 

<*He next asked me, whether I thought the Royalists 
would be inclined to accommodate themselves to a reason* 
able government. 

"I am of opinion," replied I, '*that they will take what- 
ever is offered to them. In the absence of a Kine, you 
will see them rally round any one who grasps authority 
with a firm hand." 

^'Robespierre broke off the conversation, and ordered 
the coachman to the Rue Saint-Honor^. We soon sepa-. 
rated. After I had taken leave of him, I could not help 
reflecting, with horror, on the marriage which had been 
proposed. To unite the daughter of the immolated victims 
to their executioner! The very thought made my blood 
curdle! 

*<0n the 18th of June, was celebrated the festival ia 
honour of the Suprefhie Being. On the previous day, Ro- 
bespierre sent me a note, requesting that I would attend the 
ceremony. David, the painter, had designed all the deco-^ 
rations. The festival was held in the garden of the Tuile- 
ries. In front of the fa9ade, on an elevated socle, stood 
the figure of Fanaticism, crowned with the papal tiara, and 
holding in one hand a torch, and in the otlier a poignard^ 
Face to face with this figure stood Atheism, which was re- 
presented by a blind female, occupied in tearing the book; 
of the law. A mass of combustible matter surrounded the 
group. Near it was a car of vast magnitude filled with 
singers and musicians, parading the wardens and chaunting 
hymns, the poetry of which was in me style of Chenier. 

« An immense crowd thronged the approaches to the am- 
phitheatre, where the members of the Convention were to 
take their places. They arrived, headed by Robespierre, 
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iivho wore a.blae coat, with a bouquet of tri-coloured flow- 
ers. It was remarked that his colleagues did not follow 
him closely, but at some distance, apparently acknowledg-> 
ins him as sovereign. When I observed this circumstance^ 
I doubted not that Robespierre had prepared everything 
for striking the grand blow; that he would avail himself 
of that opportunity to proclaim a full amnesty, and anni- 
hilate the rei^n of terror; and that the people would, in 
return, raise him to the highest rank in the state. 

'*But, I was mistaken. Robespierre had the ambition 
to do all this; but not the genius. He delivered a poor 
speech, which he closed by a most atrocious phrase. This 
being ended, he applied a match to a train of gunpowder, 
and the figures of Fanaticism and Atheism were immedi- 
ately blown up. They were to have been succeeded by 
the statue of eternal wisdom, but, owing to some blunder 
of the mechanists, this statue was blown up along with the 
other two. This circumstance was regarded as a bad omen, 
and it gave rise to a good deal of remark. 

"Two days after this, Robespierre called on me. 

" 'Well,' said he, 'you see I kept my word, and that I j» 
know how to show myself! What did you think of the 
manner in which I presided at the festival? Did I not put 
myself forward most conspicuously? The members of the 
Convention seemed to be merely my escort.' 

'*I should rather say that they acted the part of your 
body guard. But, seriously, I expected somethipg more 
of you." 

" *What did you expect!' 

"A solemn protestation against past crimes: a speech 
which would have held out the consolation of a happier 
future." 

" 'You are very wise, truly! But I can tell you that, 
had I done as you suggest, I should have been assassinated 
on the spot. I could read in the looks of the multitude 
what I had to expect. Therefore, I made my oration some- 
what different from what I intended.' 

"I understand. You were afraid; and your own fear 
caused you to inspire us with fear. This is not the way to 
succeed." 

" 'I am aware it is not. But what can I do? I tell yoa 
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once more, I stand alone; and who knows whether the 
English are deluding me? Perhaps their only object is to 
urge me to an act of imprudence which would compromise 
me. Mj destruction would, doubtless, be gratifying to 
them.' 

"Therefore, your new plans are " 

" <To take revenge on the traitors!' he exclaimed in a 
voice of furj; <to annihilate them all. They surround, 
they besiege me. . . .1 behold them during the day,— 1 
dream of them during the night. What daggers are pointed 
against me! ... .what doses of poison prepared! .. ..Do 
you know I beein to suspect my most intimate associates. 
That girl Duplay, for example;. ...I fear she has been 
bribed. My life is at her mercy. I might ' 

•*Here he stopped short. 

"Your position is not an enviable one," said I. 

" *No, indeed!' he replied. 'May Satan avenge me on 
him who first drew me into the path which I am now tread- 
ing! However, I have returned him ill for ill. But for 
him . . .. but for him—' 

"He said no more. I regarded him as a man marked 
by the finger of God. I never saw him again; — the 9th 

Thermidor speedily followed. 

« » » * » 

When I returned to Prince Cambac^r^s, the above his- 
torical fragment, of which, by his permission, I kept a 
copy, he made the following observations:-— 

"There is no fact in our fatal history, more positively 
certain, than the allurement held out to Robespierre of his 
marriage with an august and unfortunate Princess, who 
was totally ignorant of the infamous traffic in which her 
name was involved. Robespierre went so far as to visit 
the illustrious captive in her prison. He represented him- 
self as a municipal officer, and assumed the pretence of 
making an official visit. He declared himself quite en- 
chanted with the Princess, though he had not presumed to 
speak ti[f her, so completely was he overawed by the dignity 
of her looks and manners. But, she was not the only 
Princess of the blood-royal of France whom Robespierre 
contemplated the possibility of marrying. I will relate to 
you a story which I heard from the mouth of Tallien him- 
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self, who, I have no doubt, would repeat it to jou, unless 
he might think it dangerous to do so, in the present posi- 
tion of affairs. The story is this: 

••Robespierre, at the very outset, even on the first crea- 
tion of the Constituent Assembly, directed his attention to 
the Duke of Orleans, and sought to make him King. But, 
in proportion as the revolution was consolidated, tne Duke 
lost the advantages of his position. He had not the energy 
requisite for seizing the chances which presented them- 
selves, and turning them to the best account. He, there- 
fore, was thrust back and lost in the crowd, whilst Robes- 
pierre daily gained ground in the public opinion. The 
consequence was what was naturally to be expected; 
namely: the importance of the Duke declined, and he was 
no longer regarded as the leader of a party. 

"The King's trial did a great deal of injury to the Duke; 
whilst, on the contrary, Robespierre gained, at that time, 
a vast accession of popularity, which he shared with Marat. 
To make the Prince a King, a president, or a chief of any 
kind, in France, was a thing no longer thought of. Never- 
theless, many continued attached to him, and, as it was 
possible that his name might yet be serviceable, his co-ope- 
ration was not to be despised. It was even probable tnat 
the Robespierrists, if united with the Orleanists, would ac- 
quire the greater ascendancy, inasmuch as all the distin- 
guished generals of that period were inclined to side with 
the Duke. 

"After shrewdly considering the circumstances which I 
have explained, Robespierre conceived his plan. A con- 
stitution was to be given to France, and two presidents 
were to be established; one for the war department or for 
foreign affairs, the other for the civil or home department. 
The first of these two posts, was to be assigned to the man 
who should be chosen by the majority of the people; and 
the second, to be filled by Robespierre. But, with the 
view of consolidating this* arrangement, and of blending 
the interests of these two chiefs imposed on the Republic, 
Robespieire, by virtue of a pretension equally insane and 
arro^nt, demanded as a pledge, the hand of the Princess, 
the sister of the Duke of Chartres. This was his ultima^ 
turn. 
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"This proposition was broached bj Couthon. The Duke 
of Orleans required a few days to reflect upon it. He im- 
mediatelj. dispatched a coiindential person to his eldest 
son with the circumstance. There is every reason to be- 
lieve that the Duke de Chartres returned a negative 
answer. 

"Dumouriez, who was of course consulted, had also 
formed his plan, which this proposition was calculated to. 
thwartl He hoped to conduct his aid -de-camp to the throne 
of Louis XVI. bj another path. On the day appointed, 
the Duke of Orleans sent for Couthon, and told him, with 
affected chagrin, that his daughter's inclinations were op- 
posed to the marriage, and, that, nvoredver, it would be 
dangerous to. think of it before the execution of the plan in 
which he was so deeply interested. The Prince concluded 
by observing, that the constitution must first be proposed, 
then accepted, and that every thing else would become 
easy. 

«<This was a refusal; and Robespierre was furiously of- 
fended. However, as he saw that his fortune was secure, 
if connected with that of the Orleans branch of royalty, he 
made a new effort. He knew that I was on a footing of 
intimacy with the Prince, and he sent for me. He. alleged 
that the Prince himself had been the first to express a wish 
for the alliance; and he commissioned pie to point out to 
him the advantageous results of a consent, and the dagger 
of a refusal. I was to commence with promises, ana to 
end with threats. 

**l acquitted myself of this unpleasant errand; though 
not to the satisfaction of Robespierre. The Quke of Or- 
leans did not take much pains to conceal from nie his 
unconquerable repugnance to his proposed son-in-law. On 
this occasion, he oehaved as became a Prince of the blood. 
He turned a deaf ear to all considerations, advantageous 
or otherwise, which I submitted to him. When I informed 
Robespierre of the result of my mission, he became furious- 
ly enraged, and vowed to avenge the affront by the de- 
struction of all the royal fomiiy — an object to which he 
thenceforth devoted himself. It is known how he con- 
strained Dumouriez to raise the mask, and how he forced 
the Duke de Chartres to seek refuge in the ranks of the 
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enemy, \vhilst measures were taken at home to arrest his 
father. 

^' After the Duke Orleans was conducted to Marseilles, 
Robespierre signified to him that his fate might jet be ar- 
rested if he would retract his refusal to the proposed mar- 
riage. The Prince's reply was again in the negative. 
Then, the vengeance of Rooespierre knew no bounds, and 
he resolved to nurrj the death of the man whom he wished 
to make his father-in-law. When the Duke of Orleans 
was conducted to Paris to undergo the sentence of execu- 
tion, I was commissioned to convey to him a final proposal $ 
and I solemnly protest, before God and man, that if, at the 
moment when the charrette which conveyed him to the 
scaffold halted on the Place du Palais-Royal, the Prince 
had manifested any inclination to yield his consent, the 
execution would not have taken place. The fact is, that 
every arrangement had been made for a temporary insur- 
rection, to afford the means of saving him. This "was the 
cause of the mysterious delay of nearly an hour, in the ad- 
vancement of the fatal charrette. But his Royal Highness, 
who manifested so much firmness throughout nis trial, gave 
no sign of acquiescence, and Robespierre suffered him to 
mount the scaffold. 

"Such," pursued Cambacer^s, "is the story which I have 
heard related by Tallien. I believe it to be strictly true, 
with the exception, perhaps, of that which relates* to the 
scheme for rescuing tne Prince. That would hav^ exposed 
Robespierre to great peril; and he was too much of a pol- 
troon to hazard his safety so far." 

To the above observations of Prince Cambac6r^s, I may 
add, that a few days after he had related the story to me, 
I spoke of it to Tallien. The latter positively declared it 
to be true, and his declaration was made in the presence 
of witnesses. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

The DuJre of Otranto— Police disclosures— A lady of quality in the 
pay of the police— Snare laid to entrap the Polignacs — A gang of 
thieves betrayed— Love and Police— A mysterious billet— Fouch^'s 
rendezvous — The discreet porter— Discovery of murders com- 
mitted by the Countess Polvdre — Poison and somnambulism— 
The double lady, an optical phenomenon— The general and the 
Pilgrim— -The brigands and the cmciiix — Singular vision of 
Louis-Sebastian Mercier— 'Apparition seen by Napoleon and Jo- 
sephine. 

I HET the Duke of Otranto only twice or thrice during 
mj visits to Prince Cambac^r^s in 1814. He was ^y and 
satirical, and he ridiculed, with unsparing seventy the 
conduct of the public men of the time. But, on this latter 
subject, all his friends expressed themselves with equal 
freedom. I was frequently astonished to hear these men 
of the Empire relate, without reserve, the secret and even 
dangerous anecdotes of the era they had just closed. I 
should have expected they would have been more guarded. 
One might also have imagined the restoration had been 
separated b^ the lapse of a century from the Empire and 
the Republic, and that all the actors and witnesses of their 
anecdotes were no more; whilst, on the contrary, they 
were all living and on terms of intimacy with them. 

The Duke of Otranto, however, who did not consider 
his career at an end, was somewhat more reserved tlian 
the others: but even he related many facts which, had I 
been in his place, I should have kept to myself. Among 
this number is the following. I give it in Fouch^'s own 
11* 
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word 89 merely suppressing the names, which the narrator 
did not think it necessary to conceal. 

'^In the exercise of my official duties, I gave audiences 
of various kinds: I had even several places out of my 
hotel, where I received those timid persons, who were 
alarmed at the name of the police, though they had no ob- 
jection to accept its pay. At these places, I often had in- 
terviews with persons, male and female, of different ages 
and conditions. Some came on foot, others in their car- 
riages; some disguised, and others in their own characters. 
On one occasion, when I was at mv little political esta- 
blishment, in the Rue Saint-Louis, then called the Rue de 
Turenne, a lady was announced. 

"A young and pretty female presented herself. I re- 
ceived her with all possible politeness. She gave me her 
name; and I then recollected that I knew something,— I 
may say a good deal— of her. Her mother, (or as she was 
styled her aunt,) a lady of quality, had been a pensioner of 
mine since a very remote period. She had been well known 
in the government offices since the time of M. de M— , 
but at that period she performed other functions besides 
supplying information to the police. 

**Her pretty niece, now deputed to me, commenced by 
narrating her history. Young as she was, she had suffered 
numerous misfortunes, for you know that all the spies of 
our police, are the most unfortunate set of people in the 
world: in short, the young lady had her sorrows and her 
wants, and no fortune. Her aunt had assured her that I 
would treat her with all the kindness of a father; and, in 
return, she promised that I should know all her secrets, 
and be made acquainted with all her friends. She received 
numerous visitors, among whom were imprudent young 
men, and elderly gentlemen^ wanting in reserve. She 
mentioned to me five or six houses of the old and new 
regimes, into which I had never yet been able to introduce 
one of my agents; and to which she promised to open for 
me a channel of access. 

"Our bargain was speedily concluded: — five hundred 
francs per iCM)nth. and a thousand francs at the expiration 
of a certain number of years, when my young beauty should 
have acquired sufficient credit and experience. 
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<*Her first enterprise was directed against M. M. de Po- 
lignac. She found means to introduce herself into the 
maison de santi in which they were confined. However, 
she was not very successful. The two captives received 
her coolly, and endeavoured to ^et rid of her; but she was 
not easily discouraged: she continued to hover about them, 
and made such a parade of royal ism, that she managed to 
get possession of an important letter, which supplied me 
with some valuable information. This letter described a 
journey in the south, undertaken by a royalist emissary, 
who named the leaders of the party, their respective capa- 
bilities, their position in society, characters, etc. It was 
quite a treasure 

'*At one of our monthly interviews, my fair emissary 
thus addressed me:— 

<' 'Monseigneur, my zeal in your service carries me so 
far that, for the sake of obliging you, I sometimes conde- 
scend to mingle in very bad company: I have now made a 
valuable discovery.' 

"What is it?" 

*' 'A gang of thieves are ravaging, by their depredations, 
Paris and its environs. If you wish to know their ring- 
leaders and their haunts, here is a note which will help 
you to find them out.' 

'•I took the paper which she presented to me, and, to my 
inexpressible surprise, I found that it contained a quantity 
of information, such as could only have been obtained by 
the foulest treachery. My rule was never to question my 
agents, or, as they were called, my mouches, I received 
their disclosures, and that was all. To torment them by 
wrishing to know everything, is the only way to lead them 
into falsehood. They will not always name their inform- 
ants; I never deviated from my rule. When I had some 
particular reason for knowing every circumstance, then I 
erected counter-batteries, which I did on the occasion to 
which I am now referring. 

"I was anxious to know the devices by which my sylph 
had been enabled to make these discoveries. I sent for 
the officer who had the sumeillance of the thieves of Paris, 
and I stated the case to him. Five days afterwards, I 
Teamed 4hat> among the numerous lovers of my lady 
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mauche, was one of the most celebrated of our Parisian 
thieves. This fellow spent one half of his life in the jails, 
and the other half in the most splendid hotels: he was quite 
a hero in the annals of crime, endowed with address, cour- 
age, and talent; but so utterly depraved that I could never 
prevail on myself to employ him. 

<<This man, however, being outwitted in some of his dis- 
honest operations by another rogue of his acquaintance, 
avenged himself by denouncing to me his rival and his 
comrades. It is gratifying to see wolves reciprocally de- 
vouring each otiier; and I availed my self of the information 
received from F. . . • until I should have the opportunity 
of seizing him in his turn. 

''About this time, there arrived in Paris a handsome 
young man of three and twenty years of age, the son of 
an imigre of rank. This younff gentleman was known by 
the assumed name of M. Le Noble. The ostensible ob- 
ject of his visit to Paris was to obtain for his family, who 
were still absent, the restoration of some unsold estates: — 
but, in fact, he was a secret agent of Louis XYIII., who 
had intrusted him with an important mission. 

''His evil star led him to visit a certain Viscountess, of 
whom I shall say nothing, as it would be difficult to say 
any thing bad enough. Her house was the resort of a 
great deal of gay company, among whom were jumbled to- 
gether honest men and swindlers, ladies of respectability, 
and females of doubtful reputation: in short, all that mixed 
society M^hich abounds in every great city, and which per- 
sons, who are not very cautious or very fastidious, may 
easily fall into. 

"At the parties of this Viscountess, M. Le Noble met 
my fair mouche, and was soon captivated by her attractions. 
She, at the very first introducGon, suspected that he was 
something better than he seemed to be. She plied him 
with declarations of the most enthusiastic royalism. Love 
is credulous: and Le Noble's passion formeci no exception 
to the rule. He was confiding, and let fall some hints re- 
specting the real object of his visit to Paris. This disclo- 
sure came like a ray of light upon his innamorata. After 
a regular series of sighs and glances, letters were inter- 
changed. These were, in their turn, followed by assigna- 
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tions. The intimacy at length attracted notice, and in- 
curred the well-feigned displeasure of the ladj's aunt. 

<<One morning, whilst the rain was pouring in torrents, 
Le Noble was surprised to hear a knock at the door of his 
apartment; but, how much greater was his surprise, when, 
on opening the door, he beheld the mouche breathless with 
agitation, and almost dissolved in tears! — Exclamations 
and questions rapidly succeeded each other. 

*< <How! ... . Is it possible? .... Can it be you?' 

" <It is • . • . I am lost .... undone! .... And I know 
no one to whom I can fly for protection but you.' 

*« 'What means this? .... What has happened?' 

'* 'Alas! my aunt has broken open my desk and disco- 
vered your letters .... I feared to encounter her anger 
.... and I have fled from home !' 

*' 'Mon Dieu, Mademoiselle! what is to be done? You 
know I have not deceived you. From the first moment of 
our acquaintance, I told you, candidly, that I was not my 
own master — ^that I should compromise the interests of 
august individuals were I to attach myself to France by a 
marriage which, under other circumstances, would con- 
stitute my utmost happiness, and concentrate all my alTec- 
tions.' 

'* 'I know it, dear Lc Noble, the fault is all my own; 
and I will not require you to do any thing which may com- 
promise your honour. I only conjure you to call on the 
Commander de Ch&teauneuf,'who is my aunt's particular 
friend; ask him to go to her and appease her anger. From 
thence, I should wish you to go to the Vicomtesse, and im- 
plore her to receive me, in case my aunt should prove in- 
exorable. You can stay with the Vicomtesse until you hear 
the result of the Commander's intercession, and then you 
can all three come here and tell me my fate.' 

"Poor Le Noble, distracted between love and despair, 
and generously reproaching himself for all the miscnief, 
flew to execute the orders of the distressed damsel. You 
all know the Commander de Ch&teauneuf. To make him- 
self of importance, is the grand object of his existence; and 
he was very anxious to do anything to serve me. I had sent 
one of my agents to give him a hmt of the part he was to 
play. He entered into a long conversation with Le Noble 
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on the subject of his unfortunate attachment; expressed re- 
gret, evinced indecision, and, at length, took up his hat 
and went out. He accompanied Le Noble as far as the 
house of the Yicomtesse, where he left him, and proceeded 
on his embassy to the young lady's aunt. 

'*Le Noble, though seated in conversation with the Yi- 
comtesse, counted the moments of the Commander's ab- 
sence. The clock struck twelve. The lady endeavoured 
to amuse her visitor; but, his heart and his thoughts were 
at home. Half- past twelve arrived, and the Commander 
appeared. The aunt was appeased. She had listened to 
reason; and now all that remained was, to announce the 
grateful tidings to the lovely niece. The Vicomtesse retired 
to get her hat and shawl. This occasioned some little ad- 
ditional delay, and, at two o'clock, Le Noble rieturned to 
his lodgings, distressed to think of the anxiety which his 
fair visitor must have suffered during his absence. 

"Little did he suspect, that he had no sooner left his 
house, than a host of searchers, lock-smiths, cabinet mak- 
ers, decypherers of handwriting, etc., had been admitted 
to his apartments: that his desk, his drawers, even the bed, 
the curtains and every article of furniture had undergone 
a rigorous examination. Full ppwers, credentials, diplo- 
matic notes, and directions indicating where other import- 
ant papers were to be found, all fell into the hands of my 
agents, either in copies or extracts; and it was known 
where to find the originals, if necessary. 

"It was to accomplish this object, tnat the scheme had 
been devised for getting Le Noble out of the way. By 
this means, we avoided the odium which would have at- 
tended a forcible seizure of the papers; and nothing oc- 
curred to excite the least attention or curiosity on the part 
of the other inmates of the hotel. My agents, who had 
taken the precaution of stationing in the street numerous 
scouts, departed at least half an hour before Le Noble re- 
turned. He found the young lady, as he had left her, 
bathed in tears; but the assurance other aunt's forgivenes^ 
consoled her, and she departed, with many protestations 
of eternal fidelity. Next day, the police paid a formal 
visit to Le Noble. He was arrestea. The evidence of 
his guilt was undeniable. He was tried on the two-fold 
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charge of being a spy, and of being engaged in a plot for 
assassinating the En^peror. He was found guilty of both 
crimes, condemned and executed.'' 

On hearing this terrible ddnouement, we all uttered an 
exclamation of horror. 

^'Surely, gentlemen," said the Duke of Otranto, ''it is a 
very false kind of sympathy which urges you to feel a 
deeper interest for the assassin, than for his victim. The 
young man whose story I have just narrated, was aRavail- 
lac, an Ankerstroem, and he well deserved his fate." 

"Yet," observed I, "the means employed to obtain his 
conviction were base and treacherous." 

''Howl would you rather see the crime perpetrated, than 
take measures to prevent it by revealing the design of the 
criminal." 

<^But, Monseigneur^ your pretty mouche was a down- 
right monster." 

<<0h! as to her, I am quite willing to consign her to your 
tender mercy. She is now a furious royalist. She goes 
to the Tuileries, has interviews with Count de Blacas, ca- 
joles the Duke de Richelieu and denounces me ... . But 
I see," pursued the ex-minister, "that my story has sad- 
dened you. I will tell you another, which though, perhaps, 
not more cheering, is certainly more extraordinary. 

"One day, I received a letter from a lady . . the perfume 
and the manner in which it was folded, assured me that it 
was a lady's letter. The writer implored me not, indeed, 
to go in person, (that was a thing not to be expected,) but 
to send some trustworthy person, who possessed my entire 
confidence. An affair of the utmost importance was to be 
communicated to me, but the writer distinctly added that 
it was nothing of a political nature. 

"I confess that this note excited my curiosityi and, 
though at the risk of compromising the gravity of my offi- 
cial character, I felt inclined to enter upon the adventure, 
especially as a very trustworthy and confidential person 
was required. I determined to go, and in such a garb as 
would preclude the chance of my being recognised: — I 
have oftener than once disguised myself so as to defy the 
recognition of even my intimate acquaintance. 

^^The place of rendezvous was a house in the humble 
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Rue de la Montasne-Saint-Genevieve. I dressed myself 
in a violet-coloured coat, a dark blue velvet waistcoat, small 
clothes of black kerseymere, and black silk stockings, shoes 
with silver buckles, a three-cornered cocked hat, and a 
friaure i Pancien regime, I stepped into a fiacre, from 
which I alighted at the top of the Rue des Fosses-Saint- 
Victor, and, having cautiously posted my vedettes, I hur- 
ried on to the place of my destination. The house had a 
port'Cochere^ a small court-yard, a vestibule and a large 
staircase. It was evidently the old residence of a person 
of opulence .... probably a member of the andenne robe 
.... indeed, the signature of the letter, was a name which 
had been associated with the parliament of Paris* 

•*I inquired for Madame de Polvere. 

•* 'The youn^ lady, or the dowager?' said the servant 

<^This question embarrassed me, and I hesitated for a 
moment^ but, immediately recollecting the little perfumed 
billet, I answered promptly and confidently — the young 
lady. 

*< 'Step up stairs to the first floor, and knock at the great 
door facing the staircase.' 

"And where does the dowager reside?" inquired I, anx- 
ious to gain all the information I could. 

" *0n the ground floor, in the apartments looking to the 
garden; that is to say, when she is in Paris, but she is now 
at her country seat.' 

•*0h ! . . . . yes .... it is ... . near . . . ." 

** 'Near Beauvais .... perhaps you have been at the 
chateau. Sir?' 

"No .... but I know the place well. I maintained this 
colloquy with an old man, who looked as if he united in 
himself the three-fold dignities of porter, butler and gar- 
dener. And how is Monsieur?" said I pursuing my in-r 
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" 'Do you mean the Baron, or Monsieur his father?' 

"Oh both ! both !" 

" 'The Count is with madame at ... . and the young 
Baron has not yet returned from his journey.' 
"And are all the rest well?" 
" 'Alas, Sir! we lost, about six months ago, the old de- 
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moiselle Desriviires, the Count's sister^ a most pious lady, 
who was so very good herself, that she was scandalized at 
our wickedness, and was always telling u« that^e were 
doomed to eternal punishment. It was a great relief to all 
the house, when it pleased heaven to take her .... As to 
the Commander, he enjoys a green old age, at eighty. Mon* 
sieur Jules, the Baron's brother, is with the army, and their 
sister, Madame de Melmire, is separated from her hus- 
band. ' 

* *Bah 1 is it possible 1" 

^* 'Bless me. Sir, don't you know it « . • • From the way 
in which you questioned me, I supposed you were quite 
intimate with the family.' 

<'I have just returned from India." 

«« 'Sainte Viergel that is a great way off . • • • Well, 
monsieur, then, since you don't know it I will tell you^ 
that the Countess has aone a great deal of mischief .... 
the young couple have quarrelled and parted .... One 
morning, Madame de Melmire came down stairs with her 
cheek swollen and her mouth bleeding • • • . a «ot^et" 
The rest of the secret was whispered in my ear. 

"Perfectly satisfied with the information I had gleaned, 
I wished the discreet porter good morning, and made my 
way to the door to which I had been directed. The stair- 
case was hung with portraits of parliamentary ]Mresidents; 
and the anti-chamber was graced with a few dusty por- 
traits of some of the venerable ancestors of the famiiy. A 
young and blooming 8(mbrette inquired my name. I gave 
her some name or other, no matter what, and added that I 
had brought an answer to the letter written by the Baroness 
to the lady on the Quai Malaquais. 

"Five minutes afterwards, I was ushered into the draw- 
ing-room, the furniture of which seemed to take its date 
from the year 1750. In this old-fashioned apartment, I 
beheld a beautiful female, about five and twenty years of 
age; graceful, simple, modest and timid. As I advanced 
tor make my bow to her^ I observed that she was agitated 
and trembling. 

"Madam," said I, presenting her note, "K am; sent by 
his excellency the minister of* • • •" 
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*'A supplicating look closed mj mouth, and I stopped 
short. 

" 'Sir,' said the lady, ^nothing but the most urgent rea* 
sons could have induced me • • • . how much I am obliged 
to his excellency .... I will endeavour to prove my gra- 
titude .... Indeed I am very unfortunate!' 

<*Madam, I enjoy the full confidence of the minister* 
He will decide according to my report. As far as I can 
judge at present, it is likely to be favourable. 

" 'I feel the importance of the step I have taken. Per- 
haps, after all, I have taken it too precipitately .... but I 
confess I had not sufficient heroism to brave the commis^ 
sion of another crime.' 

"A crime!" 

" 'Alas, Sir, your surprise overwhelms me ... . I shall 
never have courage to proceed.' 

• ''Compose yourself. Madam, I entreat, and tell me 
all. It IS your duty .... and, after what I have heard, 
it is my duty to urge you to make a full and candid dis^^ 
closure." 

" 'I will do so,' replied the lady raiding her pale face— 
'but it must be on condition that what I am about to com- 
municate shall be enveloped in profound secrecy « . . vrill 
' you promise this?' 

**l pledged myself to receive the disclosure on the con- 
dition of secrecy. In cases of emergency, I often found 
it indispensable to make these promises, in order to stimu- 
late confidence. In so doing, I conceived that I was pro- 
moting the ends of justice. The integrity of a police mi- 
nister must be general, and not particular. He is justifiable 
in breaking his promise to an individual for the sake of the 
public ^ood. I never should have hesitated to have made 
a promise of secrecy, for the sake of obtaining a disclosure 
of an intended robbery or murder; but, I should not have 
considered myself bound to keep my promise to the robber 
or the murderer, to the prejudice of his victim: that would 
have been a strange perversion of the point of honour. 
Guided, therefore, by what I conceived to be the just prin- 
ciple of my du^, I gave the lady my promise of secrecy. 

*' 'I am satisfied,' said the Baroness de Polvere. «Now 
you shall hear the story which I have to reveal . • * • My 
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husband is the representative of an ancient and noble fa- 
mily, several members of which haye, at various times, 
dischar^d high judicial functions. The distinction which 
the family has long enjojed has imbued my mother-in-law 
with so high an idea of importance, that the fear of seeing 
it without an heir, has thrice ur^ed her to the commission 
of a horrible crime. This lady is not our countrywoman. 
She is a pative of the Greek islands, where her husband 
married her during one of his voyages: he was an officer 
in the navy, having thrown aside the judicial robe of his 
ancestors, to fight the battles of his country. My mother- 
in-law, as I have already observed, has conceived such an 
extravagant veneration for the house of Polvere, that its 
perpetuity is the sole object which engrosses her thoughts. 
She has two sons, of whom my husband is the elder. The 
younger, who is a captain of artillery, was married five 
years ago. His wife, at the expiration of the fourth year 
of her marriage, died, and you shall hear in what way. 

*' <My husband, before he attained his majority, married 
his first cousin, to whom he was ardently attached. Four 
years elapsed. Their union was still unblessed 1[)y pro- 
geny! And the unfortunate lady suddenly died. The Ba- 
ron de Polvere, whilst still overwhelmed with affliction, 
suffered himself to be dragged to the altar a second time, 
in compliance with his mother's urgent entreaties. His 
second wife, my intimate friend, was a beautiful and 
amiable woman. She also proved childless, and, like the 
first wife, died suddenly about four years after her mar- 
riage. Nearly at tlie same time, I lost my husband. He 
left me two lovely children, a boy and girl who are now 
the sole sources of my happiness. 

** <Some time after I haa become a widow, the Countess 
proposed a union between me and her son. To me she 
urged her proposition with unremitting perseverance, and 
dwelt with unbounded eulogy on the many amiable quali- 
ties of the Baron. Our mutual bereavements led to a mu- 
tual sympathy, and we gradually became persuaded that 
life would be more agreeable if passed in one another's 
society. We were married about four years ago, and the 
two little angels, the fruit of my first marriage, are still my 
only children. 
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«* «Mj mother-in-law'8 affection for me rapidly chilled, 
in proportion as she relinquished her hope of mj present-* 
Ing an heir to the family. Her ill humour not only ren- 
dered me miserable, but was intolerable to every one of the 
family. She has caused a separation between her youneer 
son and his wife, and, by representing that my brother-in- 
law was shewing improper attentions to me, she has raised 
a barrier of dissention between her two sons. But even 
this conduct, odious as it is, is innocent in comparison witlv 
the crimes of which she is guilty. 

" «When she quitted Greece, to come to France, she 
brought with her, a female servant, or rather a slave, who 
was present at her birth. This woman, whose name is 
Panchiera, and who is no less malignant and ill-tempered 
than her mistress, fell ill about six months ago. Her dis- 
order was of so infectious a nature that no one could ap- 
proach her without danger. Every one fled from her, even 
the Countess, whose imprudence in thus abandoning her 
can only be accounted for by the apparent certainty of 
Panchi^ra^s approaching end. 

«* *I alone,' continu^ the lady, blushing to tell of her 
own goodness, *1 alone obeyed the precept set down in the 
Holy Gospel. I discharged, day and night, at the bed-side 
of the miserable invalid, the duties which religion imposes 
on us. The gratitude she manifested for my attentions, 
roused the jealousy of her imperious mistress, who vented 
upon her all the bitterness of her displeasure. Panchieri 
became convalescent, to the surprise of every one, even of 
tiie doctors who were prescribing for her^ and the circum- 
stance was attributed wholly to my attentions. However, 
after the lapse of a day or two, an unaccountable change 
took place. Panchiera's disorder manifested the most 
fatal symptoms^— her death was pronounced to be inevita* 
ble. 

** «Worn out with watching, and assured that all further 
attendance on the patient must be unavailing, I retired to 
bed. It happened to be my mother-in-law's /e^c day, and 
she went to hear mass at Saint-Etienne-du-Mont. On 
leaving home, she give strict orders that no one should 
enter the chamber of Panchiera, whom she supposed to be 
in the agonies of death. But no sooner had the Countess 
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crossed the threshold of the door, than Panchiera sent to 
me Pauline, (the girl who shewed you in just now,) to en- 
treat that I would go to her immediately, as the preserva- 
tion of my life depended on her speaking to me before she 
breathed her last. 

*< ^Pauline, in breathless haste, delivered to me the mes- 
sage, and I immediately rose and hurried to the chamber 
of the dying woman. The Greek then related to me some 
extraordinary particulars which I will briefly communicate 
to you. 

<< <My mother-in-law, who has been from her childhood 
acquainted with the secret of preparing deadly poison, has 
availed herself of this art to termmate the existence of two 
of her son's wives, who had proved childless. I too am to 
pay the forfeit of my life it, in the course of the present 
year, I do not present my husband with an heir. Panchiera 
wound up this horrible disclosure by adding that, in spite 
of her gratitude for my attentions, she could never have 
determined to warn me of my danger, but that her mistress, 
fearing her indiscretion, had administered to her a poison- 
ous draught, of the effects of which, she was then dying. 

*' *I die,' said the Greek, 'not of my disorder, but by her 
malice. This is the recompense of my faithful services. 
Alasr! mutual crimes are never a security between two 
criminals.' 

** 'The wretched woman furnished me with abundance 
of information in corroboration of her statement. She de- 
scribed to me the seals which closed the bottles containing 
the fatal powders and liquors, and she, moreover, gave me 
the receipt of an infallible antidote against poison. She then 
bade me farewell, and entreated that I would leave her, 
lest I should excite the suspicion of my mother-in-law. I 
returned to my own apartment, and I nad not finished my 
prayers, when the Countess returned from mass. She im- 
mediately flew to the chamber of the old Greek. She 
found her in the agonies of death, with the rattles in her 
throat. A confessor was sent for; but, before he arrived, 
the soul of Panchiera had fled from its mortal abode, and 
was arraigned at that tribunal at which we must all sooner 
or later render our account. 

** 'My mother-in-law was but little grieved at a loss 
12* 
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which she might have been expected to feel deepl j. Every 
one in the house was astonished at her indifterence, except 
Pauline and myself. A week elapsed, and, at the expira«> 
tion of that time, I had sufficiently recovered my self-com- 
mand to brave the scrutinizing gaze of the Countess* 
Nevertheless, I feared her, and was constantly in dread of 
some attempt on my life. As a first precaution, I thought 
it advisable to feign pre&nancy, and, at the same time, I 
sent a note to one of the first apothecaries in Paris, request^- 
ing him to make up the antidote of which I furnished the 
receipt. 

<< 'One morning, about a fortnight ago, the Countess 
came to my chamber. I observed that she was pale and 
agitated. She had in her hand a little box, carefully 
wrapped up in a piece of green paper. . . . You see. Sir, i 
am acquainting you with uie most minute particulars.' 

''You are right. Madam, replied I, for my curiosity was 
highly excited by her story, which every moment became 
more and more interestins. By this sort of precision, long 
and fruitless legal details are frequently avoided. But 
pray proceed. 

** ^Weli, Sir,' resumed the Baroness, *as soon as I ob- 
served the form of the box, and the peculiar way in which 
the envelope was put round it, I was seized with alarm 
and inquietude. But I summoned sufficient presence of 
mind to repress my feeling, and I waited calmly to hear 
what my mother-in-law wished to say to me. 

« <My dear child,' she said, in the kindest tone of voice 
she could assume, 'I am almost disposed to be angry with 
you. Is it possible that the respect you owe me, the re- 
ciprocal affection existing between us, the title of daughter 
which I felt such happiness in conferring on you— -have not 
rendered you proof against the insinuations of that crea- 
ture, Pancbiera. That vile woman cherished a guilty at- 
tachment for my poor husband, for the space of forty years. 
She was the eause of great unhappiness to me, and she 
practised upon me a thousand odious deceptions. You 
knew nothing of this; but, nevertheless, you have been 
much too credulous. Why not have disclosed the whole 
to me immediately? My candid explanation would have 
Imnished all distrust from pur mind.' 
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«I liatened with profound attention. Every word which 
fell from my mother-in-law, served to guide me in the 
course I was to pursue. I could not but wonder at the art- 
fiil scheme she nad planned for her defence^ plausibly 
accusing Panchiera, whom she suspected of having ai^cused 
her; and then the well-feigned kindness of her manner 
was calculated to banish every doubt of her sincerity. At 
length, she paused, and I- saw that a prompt reply would 
be more satisfactory than silence. 

"Really, Madam," said I, with a forced smile, "your 
imagination appears to have taken a strange flight. I know 
nothing of any secrets that may have existed between 
Panchiera and you .... I know no *^ 

«« 'Stay, child, you may spare yourself a violation of 
truth. This box, which was brought here by an apothe- 
cary's lad, was delivered to me by mistake, under the sup* 
position that I was the person who had ordered it. it 
contains an infallible antidote against the effects of poison. 
The secret of compounding it was heretofore known in 
France to two persons only. One is now no more. God 
rest her soul, deeply as she has injured me! The other 
person is myself. The secret is now divulged to the 

*^And where is the harm. Madam, if the disclosure be 
beneficial to mankind?" 

«« *It was a family treasure. In the event of any reverse 
of fortune^ this secret would have been a sure source Of 
wealth to us. 1 certainly have reason to complain of being 
thus robbed of that which was my rightful property.' 

"Could I have imagined ? 

<< *You ought to have reposed confidence in your secbnd 
mother; instead of which you have given credit to odious 
allegations and calumnies.' 

"I retained my presence of mind, and cautiously con^ 
cealed my secret. In vain did my mother-in-law try every 
stratagem to put me off my guard. I continued mute. 
The Countess complained bitterly, and, finding that she 
could extort nothing from me, she went in quest of my 
waiting maid, Pauline. The poor girl, being taken by sur- 
prise, and closely prossed by the artful interrc^tories of 
the Countess, confessed that Panchiera, shortly oefore her 
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death, had requested to see me, and that I had had an in- 
terview with her^ but that she (Pauline) knew nothing or 
what had passed between us. 

'^Thus, bj a mixture of truth and falsehood, Pauline 
mitigated the sort of moral torture under which my mother- 
in-law was suffering, whilst, at the same time, it did not 
diminish her anxiety. Pauline came to me afterwards to 
beg pardon for her imprudence. I was very sorry for what 
she had said; and I felt it the more necessary to hold my- 
self on the defensive. 

*<My husband, his brother, their father and their uncle 
are all absent in the country. About six days ago, my 
mother-in-law paid me a visit. She had not spoken to me 
since the scene of which I have just related to you the par- 
ticulars, except perhaps when we were seated at our meals, 
and just for the sake of keeping up appearances to the ser- 
vants. On entering my apartment, she said to me: 

<< 'My dear daughter, is it possible that you can still be- 
lieve me to be guilty of the crime of murder?' 

**l declared that such a supposition was the most distant 
from my mind. 

« <Come, come,' said she, 'confess the truth .... I know 
all. Pauline evinces the candour which you ought to ob- 
serve; whilst you maintain that silence which would be 
justifiable only in her.' 

''Piqued by this comparison; I said: Madam, you have 
laboured so hard to excite suspicion, that I presume Pau- 
line conceived she was obliging you. 

" 'Confess all you know; then perhaps — ^' 

"What? 

" 'You do not know me. I am not like you, a frivolous 
Frenchwoman. The perpetuation of my family is the ob- 
ject dearest to my heart. There is nothing which I would 
not sacrifice to it . . « . We may arrange this matter .... 
A childless marriage may be dissolved.' 
. '*Ah, Madam! I exclaimed, what a confession has 
escaped you ! 

*' 'And you, also, it would appear have been thrown off 
your guara; for, since you attach this double meaning to 
my words, I can easily guess to what you wish to make 
them apply/ 
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**I saw my mistake, and remaioed silent Mj mother- 
in-law left me. She was evidently mach irritated. That 
same evening, I went to pay a visit to a lady of my ac- 
quaintance. I returned home about midnight. Pauline 
sat op for me in the porter's room. She was preparing to 
light me up stairs when, on passing my motner-in-law's 
apartment, which was on the ground floor, we saw the door 
opened. To our infinite astonishment, my mother-in-law 
came out of the room in her night dress, and holding a light- 
ed candle in her hand. She advanced towards us, and I 
became alarmed, expecting some violent scene. But what 
was our amazement to see her glide past us gently and 
ascend the staircase? 

"Is she walking in her sleep? I mentally ejaculated. 
She is, . . . there can be no doubt of it. Where can she 
be going? We followed her. She ascended to the first 
atory, and, without stopping, proceeded to the story above. 
There is then a wider staircase leading to the attics, which 
she ascended, we still following her. She passed through 
the corridor communicating with the chamber of the de- 
ceased Panchiera. She had the key of this room, which 
we had not previously perceived. Having unlocked the 
door, she entered, and advanced to the further end of the 
room, where we saw her draw aside the tapestry. Behind 
the tapestry there was a panel, which opened like a door, 
forming a sort of closet, and we saw within it several bot- 
tles and earthen vases containing liquids. My mother-^in- 
law took one of the bottles in her hand, examined it close- 
ly, holding it between her and the candle, and, with a 
midignant smile, she said: 

** 'She will not survive this!' 

<<<She then closed the panel and drew the tapestry to- 

f ether. We stepped softly into a corner of the corridor, 
laving carefully locked the door, she proceeded down 
stairs with a firm step. I followed her as far as my own 
apartment, into which I flew to conceal myself.. 1 was 
almost bewildered at what I had witnessed. Pauline re- 
mained with me all night This morning, my mothet-in- 
law has dejiarted for her country-seat. She set off early 
witiiout seeing me; but she left a kind and urgent invita^ 
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tion for me to follow her. Ah! hj so doing, I should con- 
sign myself to a certain and horrible. death. 

<< <This affair almost deprives me of reason. I know not 
what course to pursue. I cannot prevail on myself to com- 
promise my husband's family; and yet I know not by what 
other means I can secure my own safety. In this dilemma, 
I thought of appealing to the aid of our Minister of Police* 
The time is approaching when I must either join my mo- 
ther-in-law, or come to an open rupture with her, by ex- 
plaining the grounds of my refusal. I, therefore, deter- 
mined to address myself to the Duke of Otranto, and I 
wrote that letter, which you have brought with you.' 

"You may easily conceive, gentlemen," pursued Fouche, 
*<that I listened with deep interest to this extraordinary 
statement. The lady, whose name I have not mentioned, 
(that by which 1 have designated her, being fictitious,) re- 
lated the story in so artless and simple a manner, that 
every word bore the impress of truth. I endeavoured to con- 
sole her, and to banish her alarm by the assurance that 
the Duke of Otranto would do every thing requisite to in- 
sure her safety. I subjected the waiting maid to a rigid 
examination; and the result was, that every word of her 
evidence confirmed the statement of her mistress. I made 
a visit to the chamber which had been occupied by the de- 
ceased Greek servant, and I examined the tapestry and 
the panel. The latter opened by a secret spring, which, 
however, was easily discovered, and then I saw the bottles 
and jars filled with the deleterious substances. Having 
explored as far as I thought requisite, I took my leave oi 
the lady, promising that in less than eight and forty hours,, 
the affair should be settled. 

**I went straight to the Emperor, and related the whole 
to him. 

" 'Let that wicked old woman be immediately arrested 
and brought to trial,' said he. 

'^Sire, that would bring disgrace on an honourable fa- 
mily. 

" 'Would you leave such atrocious crimes unpunished?' 

"Certainly not; but this is a case in which one of the 
measures of the old regime might be revived with good 
effect. Let the old Countess be imprisoned for life, fun- 
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folded the plan to Napoleon, and he approved it. Next day, 
the criminal was conveyed to a state prison, on a charge of 
conspiracy. Her husband and her children came to me to 
intercede in her behalf. I told them the truth, and pro- 
duced my evidence. They said no more; proof is an orator 
which no power can resist The Countess was not de- 
ceived as to the cause of her arrest, and, shortly after her 
imprisonment, she procured a dose of poison, and died 
blaspheming Providence. I congratulated myself on hav- 
ing averted the scandal of this affair, whilst at the same 
time justice was satisfied." 

We all expressed our amazement at this strange storyi 
and even ventured to manifest some doubt of the possibi- 
lity of such an atrocious character as the Countess. 

<*I could relate," said the Duke of Otranto, <*a hundred 
incidents no less extraordinary, which have come within 
my knowledge. What would you think of a beautiful 
young female appearing double?" 

«Double,Monseigneur! double in character you mean?" 

*<No, double in body ! . . . . Two beings precisely simi- 
lar, were seen at the same time in different parts of her 
father's house, and in other places. The fact rests on the 
evidence of thirty individuals of unquestionable veracity, 
whose signatures are affixed to the inexplicable prods- 
verbal of the case» The Emperor, after holding a long con- 
ference with Corvisart on the subject, desired that the 
phenomenon should be enveloped in the utmost possible 
secrecy. He presented, from his own privy purse, a sum 
of money to the young lady, accompanied by the request 
that she would retire to an obscure convent. In Ihat con- 
vent, she died on the 1st of January, 1813. The optical 
illusion of which she was the subject, existed for more than 
ten years." 

At this, we all laughed, declaring that the Duke was 
taxins our credulity too far. 

"Well," resumed Fouch^, "perhaps you will be less 
sceptical respecting the adventures of robbers. I will re- 
late to you a history which, at least, has the merit of no- 
velty, jfor I have never yet communicated it to any one. 

'*At the period to which my story refers, the Keign of 
Terror was just at its close. About midway between Berry 
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and Sologne, there was an old chilteaa, the owners of which 
had suffered severely in the revolution. Having saved, 
from the wreck, scarcely anything but their lives, they 
were endeavouring, by economical retirement, to recover 
from the difficulties in which they had been involved, by 
the ravages committed upon their property* The chateau 
was consequently visitea by little company, and it never 
was the scene of those entertainments which too often 
serve only to allure a crowd of greedy parasites. On the 
other hand, hospitality was liberally dispensed to a few 
chosen friends ^ the family table was plentifully supplied; 
and, what was wanting in ceremony, was made up in abun- 
dance. 

*<One evening, on the approach of winter, a noise was 
heard at the outer gate of the castle. It was a general of 
the Republic, accompanied by his two aides-de-camp. He 
had been appointed to a command at Ch&teauroux, and 
night had overtaken him in the dreary plains of Sologne. 
He requested to be provided with a supper and a ni^t's 
lodging. 

<' <Snew them in,' said the master of the ch&teau, 'they 
shall be made welcome.' 

<*The three travellers alighted: their horses were led to 
the stable, and they were ushered to the salon. Their 
manners and conversation denoted them to be pei^ons of 
very low breeding; but this was not thought verv extraor- 
dinary, considering the want of refinement which charac- 
terized Rossignol, Ronsin, Santerre, Henriot and other 
officers of high rank in the revolutionary party. The mo^ 
ther of the master of the ch&teau, a venerable and pious 
matron, far advanced in years, conceived such a strong 
prejudice against them, that she immediately retired to her 
oratory, and fervently prayed that Heaven would not for- 
sake a family which had always been distinguished for re- 
ligious devotion and attachment to the King. 

"Prayer," pursued Fouch^, "administers ease to certain 
minds* The lady returned to the drawing-room, more 
calm, and with a less degree of aversion towards the new 
guests. She scrutinized their slovenly dress, their fero- 
cious countenances; and, when she heard their conversa- 
tion, which was perfectly in harmony with their appear- 
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ance, she thou^t it prudeDt to eoBSiKn to their ufle the 
best chambers in the manor, lest they uioald imagine they 
were not treated with all the respect that was due to them. 
The visitors withdrew, and they had no sooner left the 
room, than all the famihr agreed that their looks alone 
would afford evidence sumcient for hannng them. 

<^The family in the ch&teau consisted of the grandme* 
ther, the father^ the mother, a son about eighteen, two 
daughters, the one fourteen, and the other sixteen, an 
aunt, two maid-senrants, and two lackeys:-— in all, eleven 
individuals; but they were ill-armed, and incapable of any 
effectual resistance. i 

'<The officers were informed that supper was ready. 
They came and seated themselves at table. They main-* 
tained an arrogant tone of cmiversatioD, and were evident^ 
ly «eekinff to pick a quarrel. The prudence of the father 
checked we impetuosity of the son, who, on one occasion^ 
well nigh suffered his irritation to get the better of him. ... 
Durinff supper, a ringing was heard at the gate. The 
genenu ana his aides*de-camp smiled, and exchanged sig* 
ftificant looks, which were observed by some of the family. 
The master of the house ordered that no one should be ad-^ 
mitted. 

" 'Very likely,' observed the general, *it may be two 
orderly officers, who I expect will be sent with a message 
to me. Possibly, they may have found out where we 
are.' 

'*To this, no answer could be made; but the suspicion 
of the family was aroused. The two men servants were 
sent to open the gate. They ushered in, not the two or^ 
derly officers who were expected, but a man of tall stature 
and dign^ed deportment, and whose countenance ex- 
pressed a singular degree of mildness and benevolence. 
He WAS apparently about fortv ^rears of a^, and his cos- 
tume was that worn by the pilgrims of Saint-Jacques: he 
had the rocket and the staff, the gourds, the cockle shells, 
and the large oil skin hat; in short, nothing was wanting. 
As soon as Be entered the threshold of the room door, he 
stopped short, crossed himself, and said in a firm and grave 
tone of voices— 

vou I. — 13 
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" *The grace of God be with you, and preserve you from 
the DOGtumal ambush of the wicked !' 

<*The solemnity of these words, and the singularity of a 
garb, which, at that time, could not be worn in France 
without considerable risk and peril, amazed the inmates of 
the ch&teau. The good old lady, delighted at the pious salu- 
tation, cordially welcomed the pilgrim, whilst the officers 
sneered at him, called him an impostor and a hypocrite, 
and said: 'Remember the habit does not make the monk.' 

« <True,' replied the pilgrim, 'nor does the uniform make 
the officer.' 

"At these words, the aides-de-camp rose angrily and 
were about to strike the pilgrim; but the others held them 
back, and he thus continued: 

" 'Surely, gentlemen, it would be better if you would 
employ yourselves in scouring the country of the brigands 
who infest it, than for two of you to attack a poor wander- 
ing sinner. He who threatens with the sword, will perish 
by the sword. Heaven is weary of crimes that are commit** 
ted, and will speedily take vengeance on the offenders.' 
. "The remarkable expression, with which he uttered 
these words, whilst it imparted confidence to the inhabi- 
tants of the ch&teau, seemed to intimidate the officers. 
The General said, in a more subdued tone than he had 
hitherto maintained : 

" 'My friend, that term g;entleman, which you make use 
of, and which is so obnoxious to us, together with those 
emblems of superstition in which you have arrayed your- 
self. ... all augur ill. To-morrow it is very probable you 
may be called upon to account for your conduct before the 
municipality of this district.' 

" *It is certain,* said the pilgrim, that to-morrow you 
will have to answer for yourself.' 

" 'Villain!' exclaimed the General. 'I will run my 
sword through your body!' 

"The family succeeded in appeasing this angry ebulli- 
tion, and supper proceeded. The pilgrim eat only a crust 
of bread and a dried fig, and (juencbed his thirst with a 

?^lass of water. His conversation, which was serious and 
ull of the most sublime sentiments, overawed the officers. 
They observed a gloomy silence, and retired when tl^ey 
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saw the family preparing for prayers. They proceeded to 
their chamber, swearing, singing, and jesting. 

'<The pilgrim utter^ the pious exhortation to heaven. 
His improvised prayer was sublime. All the family ex* 
pressed their admiration and gratitude, and the son obliged 
the holy man to accept his bed, instead of that which had 
been prepared for him in the servants' room. 

'^The inhabitants of the chateau were all sound asleep, 
when, about one o'clock in the morning, the grandm'other 
was awakened by the glare of a brilliant light, which daz- 
zled her. She looked around, and, on recovering from her 
surprise, she beheld, standing at the foot of her bed, the 
pilerim, who by signs directed her to rise, dress herself 
and follow him. The good old lady, feeling herself, as she 
afterwards declared, urged by a supernatural power, im- 
mediately obeyed. At uie same moment, and in the same 
manner, the pilgrim awoke the son of the master of the 
chd,teau, and conducted him to the corridor, where he was 
tnet by his grandmother. For a moment, the pilerim ap- 
peared to them to assume a twofold form, but tne effect 
was so instantaneous that they were unable to give any 
accurate account of it. The stranger, then, without utter- 
ing a word, conducted them to the chamber where the 
officers were reposing. He touched the door lightly with 
his staff; it flew open; he entered, and the old lady and 
her grandson followed him. On the tables and chairs were 
lying rope ladders, poignards, justols, keys, files, iron bars, 
and other things commonly used by robbers. The three 
pretended officers appeared to be in a profound sleep. 

" *They will sleep till to-morrow,' said the pilgrim, 
shanks to Heaven and to the piety of this excellent fami- 
ly' 

''Having uttered these words, he vanished . . the light 

fled with him .... the lady and her grandson found themr 
selves enveloped in darkness, and in their respective apart- 
ments, instead of being, as they supposed, in the chamber 
allotted to their guests. The impression left on their minds 
was so vivid that they could not imaeihe it to be the mere 
effect of a dream. Being unable to tall asleep again, they 
were the first to rise in the morning. When they met, 
they related to each other their supposed dream or visioni 
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and were mtttuallj struck witb the coincidence* The gal- 
loping of horses was beard approaching the gate of the 
chMeaa. A fsxtj of gendarmerie were in pursuit of three 
leaders of a tormidable troop of brigands. A description of 
their persons was sent to the young gentleman, and, on pe* 
rasing it, he observed that it precisely corresponded with 
that of the three indiriduals wno, on the previous evening, 
had solicited his father's hospitality. Having stated this 
circumstance, and mentioned the name which the pretend- 
ed General assumed, the gendarmes felt assured that they 
were the men of whom they were in pursuit. Besides, the 
gendarmes had ascertained that, during the nighty the cha- 
teau had been surrounded by a party of robbers, apparently 
watching for a signal, which was not given. 

<*The gendarmes proceeded straight to the chamber oc* 
cupied by the suspicious visitors. They found the door 
open, thouffh, on the preceding evening, it was known to 
have been Dol ted, and the old lady and her grandson^ to 
their great horror, beheld the rope ladder, pistols, and 
every thing just as it had been pictured in their dream. 
The three bajiditti being roused trom a lethargic sleep, of- 
fered no resistance. They confessed all, and declared 
themselves unable to account for the heavy sleep which had 
overpowered them and prevented them from carrying their 
plan into execution. 

*^The family, surprised at not seeing the pilgrim, pro-^ 
ceeded to his chamber .... He was gone, and no trace of 
him was ever discovered. On the bed, on which he had 
evidently not reposed, waa found an ivory crucifix of vast 
size and exquisite workmanship." 

«<Ah Monseigneur!" we all exclaimed, when the Duke 
of Otranto had ended this strange story, <'it is one of the 
results of the restoration that old convent chronicles are 
regaining credit" 

^'Gentlemen," replied Fouch^ coolly, ^'I have had sub- 
mitted to my perusal, the confession of the three robbers, 
the evidence of the whole £unily corroborated.by the attes- 
tations of the ^ndarmerie, and of the local and depart- 
mental authorities. It is certainly more easy to deny than 
to believe^ bat if we are to withhold credit n>om facts sup- 
ported on good evidence, it may as well be alleged that 
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Tarqain drove Publicola from Rome, and that Ca^gar killed 
Brutus in the Capitol. " 

Observing that the Duke of Otranto was piqued, we 
made no further show of our incredulity. There, are acts 
of apparent concession which politeness imperatively de- 
mands. 

Prince Cambac^r^s seeing our dilemma, said,— 

'^People are inclined to regard as mere fiction all that 
does not appear in accordance with the natural order of 
things^ and yet I wager there is not one of us here present, 
who cannot relate some extraordinary fact, partaking of the 
marvellous, which has come within his observation." 

"That is not my case, I assure you, Monseigneur," ob- 
served I: **I have never yet witnessed any occurrence 
which all the world would not admit to be possible. Ne- 
vertheless, I will vouch on my honour for the veracity of 
the person front whom I heard a very marvellous story, 
which with your permission, I will relate. 

<<In 1807 I was on terms of intimacy with an individual 
who enjoyed a considerable share of literary reputation in 
France, and whose fame is not unknown, even in foreign 
countries. I allude to Louis Sebastian Mercier. He was 
a very eccentric man, singular in every thing, a hater (for 
I must be a neologist like himself in attempting to por- 
tray his character) — he was a hater of Racine, Homer, 
Boileau, and Newton. His ideas were full of originality, 
and his conversation was exceedingly entertaining. 

"Mercier had been a member of the National Conven- 
tion, but he had not, like many others, withdrawn, leaving 
his honour behind him. One day, I was in company with 
him in the green room of the Com^die Fran9aise. There 
were present, besides myself, M. de Cailhava, an enthusi- 
astic admirer of Moli^re, and Pellettier-Volmerange, the 
author of some successful melo -dramas. We were all en- 
gaged in animated conversation, and Mercier said:— 

« 'Gentlemen, I am the person who can give you the 
latest news of Louis XVL' 

"You, Mercier," we exclaimed, "were you so fortunate 
as to obtain permission to see him in the Templer" 

" <I have had the pain of seeing him face to face, as I 
now see you| and that since his death.^ 
13» 
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««Siiice the King's deftth?" 

" 'Yes.' 
'Impossible." 
'To you it probably appears so; for you doubt all thiugSs 
save such as are witpessed by your eyes: but, neverthe- 
less,' pursued he solemnly, <I saw Louis XVI. revisit this 
world after his death.' 

"Where? and at what time?" we inquired. 

«* <0n the night of the Slst of January, 1794, 1 was httr-* 
rying through the streets to call on a sick friend, when, as 
I was crossing the boulevard, I beheld an immense multi- 
tude of people thronging towards an object which apparent- 
ly excited curiosity. It was a carriage, surrounded by 
guards, together with several pieces of artillery and can- 
noniers with their matches ready lighted. In the carriage 
there was seated a man, whom I immediately recognized 
to be Louis XVL Having approached near to me, the 
carriage stopped, and the l^ng beckoned me to advance, I 
did so, and ne said to me: — 

" 'You did not vote for my death* For that you maybe 
thankful for the sake of your own peace of mind. I was 
sacrificed; and France will dearly pay for shedding thQ 
blood, which I should not regret, had it been spilt for her 
happiness and ^lory. Most of my assassins will die on 
the scaffold, or m exile: all will be victims to soul tortur- 
ing remorse. The government will pass from the hands 
of one set of tyrants to those of another, until, at length, 
my familjr will re-ascend the throne, and close the aoyss 
of revolutions.' 

"Louis XVI., having uttered these words, drew his head 
within the carriage, wmch then drove on, leaving me as- 
tounded and transfixed to the spot. Gradually, the crowd 
dispersed, and, having recovered from the stupor into 
which this incident had thrown me, I proceeded onwttrd 
to my friend's house." 

"Or rather," said I to Mercier, "you awoke." 

" <I was not asleep,' he replied. 'The circumstance oc- 
curred when I was as perfectly awake as I am at this mo- 
ment. I swear this on the faith of an honest man, and I 
never yet swore falsely.' 
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'■This storjr, gentlemen/' added I, **1 declare on mj 
honour I heard Kom the lips of Mercier; and I beard it 
not only once, but several times. On one occasion, I re- 
member it made a particular impression on me. It was 
when I breakfasted with him at the Ecu de France, Rue 
d'Enfer, in company with the Abb6 d'AUez, two ladies, 
the Chevalier Cubi^res^ and Count d'Eschernj." 

"Well," said Friuce Cambac^r^s» '4 have heard the 
Emperor relate a circumstance of a very similar nature, 
which, he affirmed^ occurred within his own observation. 
It was this: — One night, during the height of summer, the 
heat was excessive, and Napoleon and Josephine were 
seated in conversation at an open window of the Tuileries. 
It was late— -near midnight. Suddenly, they were starded 
by the appearance of a red light which illumined the hori- 
zon. Tne imperial couple beheld in the reflection of this 
red light, a multitude oi persons assembled in the parter- 
res of the gardens. They were seized with consternation, 
and were about to give an alarm; but the extraordinary 
silence of the multitude awed and astonished them, and no 
one ventured to approach the palace. In the midst of the 
crowd, a scaffold was raised, covered with red cloth. An 
executioner and two of his assistants mounted it: they 
were followed by the person who was about to suffer, and 
who had his hands tied behind him. The crowd hissed 
and hooted him; but he ascended with a firm step, and 
turned to address the populace. "What was the amaze- 
ment of the Emperor and Empress on beholding his fea- 
tures, to. recognize those of mpoleon! .... Josephine 
shrieked, and fainted, and, in a moment, the vision van- 
ished. Both the Emperor and Empress concurred pre- 
cisely in every particular in describing; what they had seen, 
and each related to me the story separately. Thev were 
not asleep, and certainly you will not accuse Napoleon of 
want of firmness." 

This anecdote naturally surprised us| and the serious 
and emphatic manner in which the Prince related it, pre- 
vented us from expressing any doubts of its reality. We 
took it as it was offered to us, and at its conclusion I said 
to the Prince:— 
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"Moneeigneur, may I yenture to ask whether you have 
ever been witness to any thing apparently supernatural?" 

"As yet, I cannot say that I have," replied he. "But 
wait a little, and, if Heaven should spare me till another 
year, then ask me the same question." 

I did so, and the Prince granted me his confidence. 
What he communicated to me, the reader shall learn at the 
proper time and place. 
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CHAPTER V. 

The Marqais de Manlban — Remarks on the old French Magistracy 
— Emoluments and duties of a Parliament Counsellor — The 
Doyen's mule, a Toulousian anecdote — Opinions respecting the 
guilt of the Galas family — Victims sacrificed by the Jacobins to 
revenge Calas^-Napoleon's intention of restoring the old Parlia- 
ments — His conversation with Cambacdrds on that subject — Re- 
marks of the Duke d'Angouldme relative to the old Parliaments 
— Scheme for a gallant intrigue at the Court of the Tuileries — 
Base speculations on Napoleon's gallantry — Beautiful reply of the 
Emperor to a petition of the Empress Josephine—Military anec- 
dotes — Secret mission to England in 1811 — Plans for inducing the 
Bourbons to renounce their claim to the throne of France- 
Prince Talleyrand's loss of memory-*Madame de N . . . .-*Un- 
published letter of Fouch^— Madame de N 's visit to Hart- 
well— Her letter to Prince Cambac6r6s— The Countde la ChAtre 
— The Duke of Orleans— The Count de Blacas— Description of 
His Majesty Louis XVIII.— P6re Elys6e— The Duchess d'An- 
gouldme— Her charitable disposition— The Duke de Berry— His 
morganatic marriage— His two daughters — Napoleon's reception 
of the Royal message— A celebrated remark of Napoleon— -Expla- 
nation of the occasion on which it was made. 

Onb evening, when Prince Cambac^r^s had a small 
mirtj of friends, the Marquis de Maniban was present 
The Marquis had formeri j been a President in the Parlia- 
ment of Toulouse. He was a man of jgood family and was 
distin^ished for his intdiectual acquirements. The con- 
versation turned on the subject of the old magistracy, its 
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preponderance, the respect in which it was held, and its 
influence in the scale of the government. 

Some one present asked what had been gained by the 
abolition of the sale of offices. 

♦'Nothing," replied the Prince, "except that intnguing 
ignorance is enabled the more easily to supersede learning. 
The venality, as it is termed, was a wise and prudent sys- 
tem. An office was a good inheritance which might be 
transmitted from father to son, and it was guarded by a 
heavy pecuniary security. The result of the system was, 
that a young man from his boyhood devoted himself to the 
study of our laws and parliamentary forms. Impressed 
with the dignified station which his father filled in society, 
he was naturally anxious to maintain it in his own person. 
He consequently became grave and erudite. He was proof 
against pecuniary corruption, for he possessed rank, for- 
tune, and supremacy. Such families were the glory of a 
province; their names were maintained with pride; and 
they were a nucleus, round which a most respectable body 
could always be assembled. How great is the difference 
now ! The Magistrate issues from the shop or manufac- 
tory. He has an eager thirst for money, is determined to 
amass a great fortune, and is not very nice as to the means 
of obtaining it. He finds himselfan insulated being in the 
midst of his family^ no one member of which stimulates 
him by example. In our old parliamentary families, on 
the contrary, the grandfather, lather, sons-in-Jaw, uncles, 
nephews and cousins all wore the robe; their whole lives 
were devoted to the courts. They might of themselves 
have formed a tribunal, or at least a chamber. What a 
fund of information they possessed, and what a power 
of applying it to practical use! If an observation was 
omitted by one, it was sure to be made by another. If a 
case had passed through the lower courts, and came to be 
judged in the last instance by the grand Chamber of the 
Parliaments of Paris or Toulouse, the decision was as much 
respected as if it had emanated from heaven. The judg- 
ment of those magistrates was so unquestionable, that it 
was appealed to from all parts of Europe. These e)ctra- 
ordinary men rose at four in the mornings and put on their 
robes of office which they wore until they retired to rest 
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at ntght. Before seven o'clock, they were assembled in 
court, where they dispatched an immense quantity of bu* 
siness. From dinner time till evening, they held con- 
ferences, (this was called sabatine) and, byway of recrea- 
iiony they examined the law cases on which they had to 
make reports. This austere and solemn existence, to- 
gether with the restraint imposed by the magisterial cos- 
tume, formed a sort of priesthood, whose laborious duties, 
though not rewarded by large emoluments, were amply 
paid in honour and consideration. Compare these venal 
magistrates with those of the present day, whose appoint- 
ments are gratuitous, and let us see where is the balance 
of utility and respectability." 

"Every counsellor in the Parliament of Toulouse," ob- 
served the Marquis de Maniban, "purchased his post in 
the reigns of Louis XIII. and Louis XIY. The amount 
peiid was between seventy and eighty thousand francs. In 
Paris, the sum was more considerable^ it amounted to fifty 
thousand crowns. In the reign of Louis XVI. it was re- 
quisite to give for these same offices, in the provinces, as 
much as thirty, forty, or fifty thousand pounds of effective 
security. The interest was two and a half per cent, per 
annum. What tradesman would strike such a bargain? 
The salaries of counsellors amounted in our court, to about 
one hundred and twenty livres per month— ^" 

"There is another circumstance worthy of remark/' said 
I, beffging the President's pardon for the interruption, 
'*M. de Malcor, who was the colleague of the Marquis and 
of my father, has assured me that these Jive louts, which 
the magistrate was to receive as the reward of devoting 
his whole life to his duties, were scarcely in any instance 
paid. So much for the expenses which the Parliaments 
entailed on France." 

"A very laborious counsellor," resumed the Marquis 
de Maniban, ''might, thanks to the stipends allotted to the 
subalterns, realize an income of about eighteen hundred 
or two thousand livres per annum. But, to enable him to 
do this, two conditions were indispensable; the first was 
that his occupation should be colossal; and the second, that 
other magistrates should be less active; for, if all had been 
equally anxious to augment their scanty pittance, the two 
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diodsand crowns'muat have dwindled down to one thousand 
or twelve hundred at most. This sum was not derived from 
the state, bat emanated from the pleaders. The Doyen of 
the Parliament of Toulouse alone enjoyed a considerable 
emolument derived from the letting of houses and shops, 
situated within the precincts of the court. These halntar 
tions were much in request, because, the persons occupy- 
ine them enjoyed certain privileges; for example, they 
might carry on any trade or business without being sub^t 
to visits ot inspection from the officers of government or 
the local authorities. 

'*You see, gentlemen, how slender was the pecuniary 
advantage attendant on these functions. I doubt much 
whether the Procureur-General of the Parliament of Paris 
obtained in money the interest of the eighteen thousand 
livres, which were paid to Fouquet for the purchase of the 

risU The appointment of what was termed a president 
mortier, cost from five to six hundred thousand livres^ 
the purchase money was about two hundred and seventy 
thousand livres. But then a chief president was looked 
upon as a deroi-god. Even a president a mortier was 
greater than a prince. The counsellors enjoyed a dcsree 
of importance of which it would now be difficult to form 
an idea. Whenever any of them sojourned in a parish, the 
local authorities proceeded to pay their respects to them, 
and delivered to them an address, accompanied by a pre- 
sent of wine and fruit. A privileged place was reserved 
for them wherever they went. 

"M. de Cambolas, the head of an old Parliamentary fa- 
mily of Toulouse, which had long been distinguished for 
learning, integrity and freedom from party spirit, resided 
about as far from our Palais de Justice, as the Porte Saint- 
Denis is distant from the Carroasel. M. Cambolas who, 
being the senior president of the Parliament, was called the 
Doyen, proceeded regularly every morning at six o'clock 
to the Palais de Justice, mounted on his mule, which wis a 
fine animal of the limoisin breed. This important person- 
age, before whom the inhabitants of Toulouse bowed their 
heads and trembled, trotted to and from the house to the 
Palais, unaccompanied by a valet or attendant of any kind* 
The respect inspired by Monsieur le Doyen was not no- 
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■liogled with fear, fiur he wis a severe jiidM, inflexiMe t» 
vice, And mercilesa to the infringera of the Taw« On arriv- 
ing it the inner gate of the Palais, M* de Camhola waa 
net hy the usher, who placed a stool for him to step on and 
helped him to alight. The male then, at the signal <rf a 
gentle tap of the usher's wand, turned round, and set off 
at a trot to the stahie adioining his master's hotel, where 
his proYender was in readiness for hiin« At precisely ten 
minutes before twelve, the mule again started trom his rest* 
ing place, and trotted back alone to the Palais, in the court- 
yard of which he never failed to arrive, just as the clotik 
struck twelve. The venerable Doyen then bestrided his 
&thful limoinn and returned home: to the mule the busi- 
ness of the day was then over; though only half ended to 
his worthy nuister. 

**This routine had been kept up for the space of thirty 
years uninterrupted by any accident. The mule passed 
aftd repassed every day twice with the Doyen and twice 
without him, and with such undeviating punctuality with 
regard to time, that clocks and watches were regulated by 
his appearance and many a rendezvous was fixed with the 
following formula:— -'Rely on me: I will be as punctual as 
the mule of M. de Gambolas.' The mule was known to 
all the inhabitants of Toulouse young and old. He shared 
no small portion of the veneration which was rendered to 
his master; and none of the boys of Toulouse, though cer- 
tainly not less mischievous than those of Paris, would have 
ventured to tease or annoy the privileged mule. It hap- 
pened that there was a Dutchman whose evil star led him 
to Toulouse. He was a cutler by trade, and he came in 
quest of employment, which, being a good workman, he 
easily obtained. He was a quarrelsome, disorderly fellow, 
always setting into broils, and he committed some offence 
for which he incurred punishment. The genius of mischief 
prompted him to seek revenge for this punishment, not, in- 
deed, on the venerable Doyen, but on bis asarcely less re- 
vered mule. 

. ''One day, within a few minutes of noon, the fiiithful 
animal was trotting along the Rue de Canteliers on his way 
to the Palais de Justice to fetoh his master home, when his 
1^ got entangled in a cord, which had been purposely 
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placed in the waj. The male became frightened, but he 
succeeded in extricating himself from the trap that had 
been set for him, and, taming out of his direct course, ran 
through several narrow lanes. The people in the street 
who witnessed this occurrence, and trembled for its conse- 
quences, ran after the mule, and, having succeeded in over- 
toking him, conducted him in triumpn to the residence of 
M. de Gambolas. 

"The clock struck twelve, and the worthy Doyen rose 
from his seat, and prepared to leave the Palais de Justice; 
bttt who can picture tiis surprise, when, on reaching the 
gate, he discovered that the mule was not in attendance, 
and that there was no servant or messenger from his house 
to explain the mysterious circumstance I Could any one 
have stolen the animal? .... Impossible! ... To steal the 
mule of the Doyen of Toulouse, was about as likely as that 
any thief in Rome should attempt to lay sacrilegious hands 
oh the Pope's tiara. The whole Palais was a scene of con- 
sternation. The young counsellors, (prompted by vene- 
ration for their respected colleague,) the clerks, ushers, 
Serjeants, registrars, tip-staves, aU were hurrying to and 
fro and making inquiries. No tidings of the mule! M. de 
Bertier, one of the presidents, ofierea M. Cambolas a seat 
in his carriage ana drove him home, where the Doyen's 
anxiety was relieved by the discovery that the mule had 
arrived before him. 

<<The court took cognizance of this affair. It was judged 
in a solemn audience, and the Dutchman was declared to 
have committed a crime of very serious magnitude. By 
attacking the Doyen's mule, he was guilty of insulting the 
whole sovereign court of the parliament. He must, it was 
alleged, have committed this offence, for the purpose of 
bringing ridicule upon the august magisterial body. He 
was, consequently, sentenced to be imprisoned, whipped, 
branded, and sent to the galleys for five years. He, how- 
ever, escaped; arrangements having been made to enable 
him to do so, for our ancestors were equally humane and 
severe. But, the prisoner was nevertheless condemned in 
contumacy^ and executed in effigy, for the sake of example. 
The example was certainly effectual for years afterwards: 
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mothers were heard to say to their refractory children by 
way of reprimand: 

. ** < You rogue, you deserve to be punished like the Dutch- 
man.' '^ 

This anecdote, which was told with infinitely more point 
and humour than I can throw into it, amused us exceed- 
ingly. Some one of the company observed, that the sen- 
tence of the parliament was ridiculously severe: but others 
admired the union of rigour and mercy displayed in the 
sentence. The person on whom the example was made, 
was a foreigner, and his punishment was, in reality, only 
banishment from Toulouse. His offence was, it is true, 
unimportant,- and ludiorous, rather than serioUs, but its 
punishment was calculated to add to the respect due to the 
sovereign magistracy. Any act, detrimental to that respect, 
partook of the nature of sacrilege. But then, on the other 
hand, by what fatigue, toil, and unremitting service did the 
judges purchase this respect! They were like slaves, 
bound to perpetual labour on the soil; it was but just that 
the chains which thev wove, for the interest of all, should 
be doubly gilded. 

Allusion was made to other judgments pronounced by 
the parliament of Toulouse, and some of the company dis- 
approved the sentence on the family of Galas. 

''Softly, gentlemen," said the Marquis de Maniban, 
''softly, if you please. ... Do you admit the proposition that 
fanaticism exists, that it pervades all mankina? . . . .then, 
coming to the application, do you mean to advance that 
catholics alone are capable of murdering their children? 
This, I am sorry to say^ would be lamentably unjust, and 
yet, such is the inference you would deduce. All religious 
creeds, all political opinions have their enthusiasts, who 
shrink not from the commission of murder. Take, for ex- 
ample the Jews who massacred those who worshipped other 
gods than theirs .... the pagans, who, after the preaching 
of the gospel, wished to drown the christians in blood. 
Look at the assassination of the Duke de Guise, by a pro- 
testant .... the numberless cruelties inflicted by the Mus- 
sulmans on the Greeks . . . .and the attempt to poison Ma- 
homet I Would you attribute all these crimes to catholics? 
Admit, then, the possibility of. a father, not a catholic. 
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sacrificing his son to bis faith, and do not heap all these 
black crimes on the followers of the religion in which you 
were born, which some of jou profess, and to which you 
will ally one day or other, return." 

This vigorous philippic roused the philosophers of the 
contpany. 

<<What!" they exclaimed, *<do you mean to affirm that 
the family of Galas murdered their son, their brother, and 
brother-in-law?" 

"Yes, gentlemen," replied the Marquis, "that is my 
opinion, and it is supported by the sentence of two tribu- 
nals, one of which is the Chambre de Tournelle, of the 
parliament of Toulouse: this is saying not a little. How- 
ever, we do not pretend to infallibility; we may be wrong; 
but, to convince us of our mistake, you must prove, by 
evidence as clear as daylight, that every parricide, every 
fillicide has been committed by catholics, and that no other 
religion whatsoever, presents any example of such a crime. 
Do you hope to obliterate the remembrance of Brutus, of 
Manlius larquatus, of Timolean, of Cresus, of Atraeus, of 
Sapor, and hundreds of other fathers, who have murdered 
their sons, and sons who have murdered their fathers, with- 
out the pale of Christianity? Calvin had Servet roasted at 
a slow fire for debating questions of speculative theology: 
do you imagine that he would have spared his own blood? 
Do not, then, allege that the protestants are free from reli- 
gious hatred, and, above all, fanaticism! I am well aware 
that the descendants of the Galas would be indignant if 
they heard me argue thus: that would be very natural. Let 
them try to refute me; it is their duty to do so. My grand- 
father maintained the innocence of the family, as may be 
seen in the writings of Voltaire; but his wife, whose judg- 
ment was not less sound than his, was of the opposite opi- 
nion. People may differ on an historical point; especially^ 
when good evidence may be adduced in support of both 
sides of a great question. 

"However, the partisans of Galas have fully avenged 
him. The grandson of the CapUoul, David d'Escalonne, 
(who was chief judge on the trial of Galas,) was executed 
at Toulouse, in 1794: there was no shadow of ground for 
the condemnation of the young and unfortunate Tristan 
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d'Escdonne, except revenge for the condemnation of 
Galas. Madame de Cambon was sacrificed for the sune 
motive, as were likewise two or three other members of the 
family. The Calvinists of Toulouse shewed themselves 
implacable. Who has foi|;otten the revolutionary fanati-* 
cism of the minister, Jullien, who was chosen a member of 
the National Convention, where he voted for the death of 
the King without appeal or postponement? Let us not be 
told of the tolerance of the Calvinists: there is as much 
fanaticism among them as amone the catholics.'' 

The discussion threatened to become warm; and Prince 
Cambac^r^s brought it to a conclusion by observing: 

<<I have been accused of being a parliamentarian; I do 
not deny the charge: I am so, for I exercise my reason. 
But Napoleon was even more favourable to the old parlia* 
ments than I. In 1812, when the Emperor was about to 
depart for the campaign of Russia, I was engaged with him 
in arranging some judicial appointments. He was consult- 
ing private notes, and he grew impatient, for he did not 
meet with any description which precisely corresponded 
with the persons he wished; for he was desirous ol being 
very select in his choice. Suddenly he exclaimed: 

<* *Do you know that you have made me take a very 
wrong step?' 

"I, Sire! When?" 

*' *Bah! these imperial courts .... they are mere half 
measures .... mere trickery, tending, to no good end. 1 
want something better. Here I cast your eye over these 
notes; even those which have been furnished by men of 
the revolution. You will see that, in all cases, the mem^ 
bers of the old parliaments, or. the descendants, are ranked 
among the most respectable men in the provinces. Do you 
know. Monsieur Archi . . • . (he frequently used this ab- 
breviation when addressing me familiarly,) do you know 
that to have resisted a revolution such as ours, there must 
have existed, in these families, virtues and talents of the 
highest order? I do not allude to fortune^^by no means 
. . . . I know there are many rogues worth a hundred 
thousand francs per annum, who have neither honesty nor 
consistency. These families must have possessed some- 
thing better than wealth— hereditary honour! Yes, that 
14» 
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raised the man to a level with the office^ now, on the con- 
trary, the office must be made suitable to the man who is 
to fill it. The consequence is, a miserably incompetent 
set of magistrates and other public functionaries. Mon- 
deur, in 1811, it would have been wise to have restored 
the old parliaments.' 

"Well, Sire, did I not propose that measure?" 

" *0h ! . . . • yes .... certainly you proposed it; I gave 
a negative answer, and there the matter ended. But, if 
you thought the measure a good one, you should have 
pointed out to me its beneficial results, and have pressed 
its adoption: I then should have yielded, for I have no 
prejudice; I am anxious only for the ^od of the country. 
When I am convinced that a thing is bad, I give it up. 
I can have no interest in wishing to deceive myself. The 
great advantage, which a nation derives from a king, is 
that a kins is the father of his people, and the owner of 
the soil. It is natural to be attached to one's children and 
one's property; we desire that the former should love us, 
and that the latter should be productive. To be produc- 
tive, it must be well cultivatea, and the sovereign is a fool, 
who does not seek to accomplish that object by every means 
in his power.' 

"I admired the lofty views of Napoleon. He soared 
like an eagle over the point under consideration. 

"The restoration of the parliaments, said I, is a question 
of the utmost importance. It is connected, too, with seve- 
ral other questions of a difficult nature, for example: here- 
ditary succession, venality, etc. But, Sire, I added, you 
are all-powerful, and, were I in your place, I would at- 
tempt the great enterprise. It would impart irresistible 
stability to your institutions." 

" <But^' replied he, 'the old parliaments were perpetually 
in rebellion against the royal authority. They made re- 
presentations, and refused to register edicts. By restoring 
them, we should plunge ourselves into all the dissentions 
of the old regime, to avert which, I have condemned the 
Legislative Body to silence. I will never suffer any pub- 
lic assembly to impede the measures of government.' 

"Sire, observed I, every thing, however good, has its 
bad side. Certainly, the resistance of the parliaments. 
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sometimes perplexed the government; but, observe, Sire, 
that these embarrassments occurred in fiscal cases. It is 
true, they opposed leitres de cachet^ which nobody in 
France approved, except those who signed them. With 
these exceptions, when did the parliaments meddle in the 
affairs of government? Did they ever dictate a cabinet for 
the King? No, Sire, be assured that their independent 
resistance, gave to the throne more power than they took 
from it. This resistance was passive and not hostile; it 
was, perhaps, a little troublesome, but never injurious. 

•' 'Monsieur, every assembly which opposes the sove- 
reign, wins the favour of the people. The one gains in 
power all that the other loses. We live in an age in which 
the opposition of public assemblies is dangerous. Every 
thine that has risen from the revolution must command 
absolute respect. Order can be maintained only on that 
condition.' • * 

•*Your Majesty," said I, "forgets with what facility 
those parliaments, so dear to the people on account of their 
resistance, fell, and how their defeilders forsook them. 
The monarch is the only real source of power. The power 
of public bodies a|^d assemblies is fictitious. The jealousy 
which they inspire will always deprive them of their power 
at the sovereign's' will." 

*« * This 18 a subject to be considered, (When the Em- 
peror used this phrase, it meant that he concurred in the 
opinion of the person with whom he had been arguing.) 
The hereditary succession,' he continued, <has great weight 
with me. Hereditary parliamentary families would be 
interested in upholding my house. The more ancient, the 
greater would be their influence. An alliance between 
uiem and me would operate greatly to my advantage. It 
would be necessary to diminish the number of the Cours 
Royales, in the south especially. Bourdeaux, Toulouse, 
Aix, Grenoble, Lyons, Besan9on, Douai, Paris, Stras- 
bourg, Nancy, Amiens or Troyes, Poitiers, Orleans or 
Bourses; these would sufSce for all France. There must 
be fiity counsellors at least, and a hundred at most; and 
twelve or twenty-four auditors. The security must be 
from sixty to a hundred thousand francs; from one hundred 
and twenty thousand to two hundred thousand for presi- 
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dents a mortier; the same sum for the imperial procureur- 
g^n^ral; for advocates-general, and coansellors, the sapi 
should be fixed, in proportion to their local importance. 
The chief president should not be required to give any se- 
curity :-— the post would, consequently, be disposable. The 
sovereign should have the power of changing the first pre- 
sident at pleasure. Nevertheless, I am fully aware of the 
necessity of independence in the members of the court; 
without it, they could command no consideration. See how 
our lawyers are regarded now: they are said to be my 
valets; but this is a mistake. As to salaries, they should 
be considerable, or null: — that is a question to be discuss- 
ed. Would it be right to make fortune indispensable? 
Should we not accept merit, though allied with poverty? 
These questions need create no embarrassment Wealth 
is ever anxious to acquire respect. Rich men will always 
be eager to m^ry their daughters to poor nobles, or men 
of respectability invested with high functions. Besides, 
if a man of distinguished talent be poor, it is the duty of 
his sovereign to enrich him. The members of these Par- 
liaments should wear a dignified costume, a eeneral deco- 
ration, and they should gam advancing rank, m proportion 
to their merit or years of service, and this without solicit- 
ing persons near the throne. The magistracy should be 
a cul'de-sac, from which the magistrates should never be 
suffered to withdraw themselves. It should, above all, be 
nused beyond the reach of seduction, even on the part of 
the government. In short, the magistracy ou^ht to form a 
sort of priesthood, which would never suffer any of its 
members to dissent from the worship of a jealous god." 

When the Arch -Chancel lor repeated these words of Na- 
poleon, we could not refrain from expressing our admira- 
tion of his ideas, which appeared to us at once profound 
and exalted. Prince Cambac^r^s smiled, and tnus con- 
cluded: 

"ITes, gentlemen, such is the man, who, for some months 
past, his stupid enemies have been assailing with abuse, 
and describing as devoid of virtue, perspicuity or genius. 
His superior talents save him immense power over all who 
came in contact with him. He was always peculiarly happy 
in making a reply. He entered upon evecy question with 
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a fund of new ideas and viewa. There was as marked a 
difference as between nieht and day, in the sittings of the 
Council of State, during his absence, and when he presided 
at the deliberations. His presence seemed to impart addi- 
tional energy to our mental powers. The Emperor con- 
cluded his conversation with me on the subject of the 
Parliaments, by informing me that he was about to depart 
for the army, that the war would probably last two years, 
and that on his return I was to present to him a plan of 
law, containing clauses calculated to keep the new magis- 
tracy in subjection. He suggested that their duties ought 
to include tne superintendence of the laws relating to pro- 
visions and pubhc health; so that the government, being 
relieved from these duties, would not be the object of re- 
proach in times of scarcity. 'Besides,' said he, *I have 
observed that the people always respect those whose busi- 
ness it is to superintend cleanliness, tranquillity, and the 
ple|itiful supply of provisions in towns and cities. This 
branch of the duties of the old Parliaments tended to in- 
crease the influence and the respect in which they were 
held.' 

*<This, gentlemen, was another admirable proof of the 
Emperor's perspicacity. The accuracy of his judgment 
cannot be doubted. Every thing relating to food, to the 
safety and cleanliness of the streets, to measures of police, 
to the price of meat, bread, and other necessaries of life, 
fixes public attention; and those whose business it is to 
superintend those regulations rank high in popular respect 
Fate ordained that Napoleon should not eternally consoli- 
date France. Our country was destined to continue in a 
state of revolution, as the disasters of the two last years 
have sufficiently proved. We shall now have no Parlia- 
ments. The Bourbons will not re-establish them. They 
are not wise enough to perceive that the security and sta* 
bility of the throne depend on their revival." 

This last observation of His Serene Highness brought 
to my recollection a circumstance which I related to the 
company as follows: — 

*«In April last," said I, "when the Duke d'Angoul^me 
returned to France, he thus addressed M. de Boyer, the 
grand victdre of the diocese of Alby:-— 
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*' < You and your friends are favourable to the old PaVlia- 
ments; but we are not. Yon would advocate the establish* 
ment of provincial states, which do not meet our approval. 
The Parliaments and the States were turbulent bodies, the 
former in particular. Thej instigated the revolution. Bo- 
naparte did not restore them; and he had a keen perception 
of what would be best for himself. We shall follow his 
example. The King mj uncle (Louis XVIII.) never ap- 
proved the Parliaments. He opposed their restoration in 
1814. There is no reason to believe that he will change 
his opinion.'* 

"You see, gentlemen," resumed Prince Cambaceres, 
*<this anecdote proves the correctness of mv prediction. 
The Emperor, it is true, did not restore the old ma^stracy; 
but he repented that error, and he intended to repair it. It 
is my anxious wish to justify the character of Napoleon in 
every way. What false and scandalous stories have been 
got up respecting him and certain actresses! Not one of 
them is true, with the exception of one rather dramatic ad- 
venture, which occurred at the house of Mile. Georges. 
There is, however, one of Napoleon's gallant adventures, 
for the reality of which I can vouch. 

''Josephine had just been divorced, and the Austrian 
Arch-Duchess had been chosen her successor, when one of 
the imperial chamberlains, whom I will not mention by 
name, requested permission to present his daughter-in-law 
at court. The young lady was prettjr, and, though distin- 
guished by a captivating air of simplicity, she was m reality 
as artful as Circe. She made her appearance at the Tuile- 
ries, at Saint-Cloud, at Fontainebleau, at the theatres, and 
joined the imperial hunting parties; in short, she went, 
wherever she could hope to throw herself in the way of the 
Emperor. On these occasions, she could see no object but 
Napoleon; she sighed, blushed, and affected bashfulness, 
whilst, at the same time, she was always placed where she 
must necessarily attract his notice. At other times, the 

* Louis XVIII., however, did change his opinion; and before his 
death he signified his wish to restore the Parliaments. Bat he could 
not venture to take that step. The revolutionary party held him in 
terror. The Bourbons have made innumerable sacrifices to that 
party; but they have been ill rewarded. 
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lad J would stand gazing and sighing before the portraits of 
His Majesty. 

*<Her family, or at least some members of it, assumed 
the appearance of being displeased at her conduct. The 
imperial chamberlain complained to his friends of his daugh- 
ter-in-law's unfortunate passion, and the young lady's mo- 
ther-in-law took up th^ matter in the interest of her son. 
As to the husband himself, he evinced the most philosophic 
indifference. At length, the affair became the subject of 
court gossip; the Princesses of the blood manifested their 
disapproval of the lady's conduct. But, after all, how 
could it be made a subject of complaint that a lady loved 
the Emperor? Who could be so uncourtierlike as to blame 
her? At iirst, the affair was merely a subject for jokinr 
and quizzing; but when at length the Emperor seemed 
really to direct attention to the lady, she and her family 
were overwhelmed with homa^ and respect. 

*'One day, I attended a sitting of the Council of State 
at which the Emperor presided. At the close of the sit- 
ting, I went to receive his commands, and, having taken 
leave of him, I stepped into my carriage and drove home- 
ward. I had not ^ne further than about the middle of the 
Rue du Bac, when I was overtaken by one of the imperial 
pages, who informed me that His Majesty wished to speak 
with me immediately. Of course, I ordered my coachman 
to turn and proceea to the Tuileries. As I drove along, 
I puzzled myself in trying to guess what I could be wanted 
for. I found the Emperor closeted with the minister of the 
police; then I was more mystified than before; I thought 
that some formidable conspiracy had been discovered; that 
some grand coup covp dHtat was to be attempted. Nothing 
of the kind. The Emperor left the Duke de Rovigo, and, 
conducting me to the recess of one of the windows, he said: 

** 'Madame de is rendering herself quite intole- 
rable to me; and the conduct of her relations is still more 
odious. Her father-in-law is a scoundrel, her husband a 
mean spirited blockhead, and her mother is a vile intriguing 
woman, by whose art, however, I am not to be duped. As 
to Madame de ■■ herself, her conduct has disgusted 
me. The abandoned female who unreservedly puts her 
virtue up to sale, is preferable to the hypocrite, who, for 
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motives equally niercenary, affects a sentimental attaeh* 
ment. Now, what I want you to do is to call on my cham- 
berlain, who is your friend (I disclaimed the honour, and 
the Emperor laughed), and tell him that I dispense with 
his service for the space of a year. Inform bis wife that I 
forbid her appearance at court for six years; and make 
known to the affectionate marriec^ couple, that to afford 
them an opportunity of duly appreciating each other's ex- 
cellent qualities, I give them leave to spend six months in 
Naples, six months in Vienna, and six months in any other 
part of Germany.' 

«<I fulfilled my mission. A great outcry was raised in 
certain quarters against the tyranny of the despot, and 
deep sympathy was expressed for an interesting family, 
who, it was alleged, were ill rewarded for their devoted 
loyalty. On another occasion of a similar kind, I saw the 
Emperor in a most violent rage. A lieutenant-colonel had 
sent him a letter, soliciting promotion, arfd adding that, 
should he obtain it, he had two daughters who would be 
too happy to throw themselves at the feet of their cood 
Emperor, and thank him for the benefit conferred on uieir 
father .... The good Emperor was furiously indignant, 
and he said to me: *I don't know what withholds me from 
having this infamous letter inserted in the order of the day 
of the writer's regiment.' 

<<He made some inquiries respecting this officer, and he 
learned that he had been a soitembrtseur and a friend of 
Robespierre and Fleuriot; ana that, moreover, he had at- 
tained the age which would qualify him for retirement 
The Emperor, therefore, immediately granted him his re- 
tiring pension. He extended his generosity to the two 
daughters, who were amiable young females, and totally 
unconscious of the infamous project entertained by their 
father. The Emperor settled a small pension on each of 
them, on condition of their leaving Paris and retiring to 
their native city. This fact reflects the highest credit on 
Napoleon. His estimable qualities are not sufficiently 
known. The sovereigns of Europe were bent on his de* 
struction; but they will live to deplore his dowiifaU 
With him fell the key stone of the monarchical arch. 
The present race of kings have not power to stem the re- 
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volationarj torrent^ which sooner or later will certainlj 
sweep them from the face of the earth* 

*<In Napoleon's disposition, severity and gentleness were 
singularly and beautitullj blended together. M.de L — ^, 
a gentleman of about thirty, married a young lady of six- 
teen. It was a mercenary marriage arran^d by the lady'cf 
friends, who dragged her to the altar, without consulting 
her feelings. She cherished no affection for her husband^ 
he became jealous of her, and, though unable to fix upon 
her the slightest proof of criminality, he murdered her. 
He was brought to trial, found guilty, and condemned. 
He petitioned for pardon, and his friends appealed to the 
Empress Josephine and to me, imploring us to intercede 
in his behalf. We did so, and the following was Napo* 
Icon's answer: 

, *' <Why should I pardon this man? He availed himself 
of fortune for a vile purpose of bribins the affections of a 
girl. He did not succeed in winning them, and he became 
jealous. His jealousy was not the result of love, but of 
vanity. He has committed the crime of murder. What 
urged him to it? Not his honour— for his wife had not in- 
jured it. No, he was instigated by brutality, vanity, and 
self-love • ... He has no claim to mercy. The nch are 
too prone to think themselves elevated above the reach of 
the law: they imagine that wealth is a sacred shield to 
them. This man has qpmmitted a crime for which there 
is no extenuating circumstance. He must suffer the pu- 
nishment to whioi he has been justly doomed. If I were 
to pardon him, that act of misplacea indulgence, and art 
S24 of the Penal Code, would place in jeopardy the life of 
every married woman. Inasmuch as the law positlvelv 
protects the outraged husband, so it must protect the wi^ 
against the consequences of dislike, interest, caprice, or a 
new passion, which may impel a husband to obtain a di- 
vorce by a more prompt ana less expensive course than a 
legal process.' 

"Josephine was urgent in her intercession for M. de 
L' , in consequence of the interest she felt for some of 
his friends. 

« «This,' she said, addressing the Emperor» *i9 the first 
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favour I have asked of you since you have been Emperor. 
Surely you will grant it' 

** 'I refuse it.' 

•*«Why?' 

<<The Emperor stated his reasons in the way I have just 
related; ana then he added: 

** 'When it is known that your persuasion could not in- 
duce me to commit an act of injustice, no one else will 
henceforth dare to petition me for such a purpose.' 

<'He was inexorable. 

'"Certainly," pursued Cambac^r^s, <'no one will accuse 
Napoleon of being an indulger in the pleasures of the 
table. At the Tuueries, his breakfast was laid on a little 
guMdon of mahogany inlaid with mother o'pearl,on which 
a napkin was spread by way of a table-cloth. His morn- 
ing meal consisted of e^;s, and a haricot salad, after 
which, he would eat a bit of parmesan cheese and two 
olives. He took a little of his favourite wine, chambertin, 
very much diluted with water; and he crowned the whole 
by a cup of coffee. He took no liquor, but sometimes, 
though very rarely, he took a glass of wine. He usually 
despatched his breakfast in seven or eisht minutes. When 
he eat longer than twenty minutes, at dinner, he considered 
it quite an orgie. 

''He was simple in all his tastes. In dress, he never 
displayed any trace of vanity. Mapy of his generals, how- 
ever, followed the example of Murat, King of Naples, and 
paid the most studied attention to dress and personal de- 
coration. One of those most distinguished in this way, was 
the brave and handsome General Count d'Orsenne, who 
was a hero on the field of battle, and a type of elegance at 
court and in society. 

''Count d'Orsenne one day accompanied the Emperor 
on a reconnoitring excursion. The Emperor had been 
complaining of thirst, and some one seeing a vivandiere, 
or suttler-woman, at a little distance, called to her. The 
woman did not know Napoleon, or any of his escort. She 
^ve the Emperor a glass of spring water mixed with a 
little brandy, and then curtsied for payment 

" 'There, my good woman,' said Napoleon, pointing to 
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Count d'Oreenne, 'there is the Emperor* ask him for the 
mioney. He pays for us all.' 

*<The vivandtere blushed, and looked embarrassed; then, 
turning to the Count, she scanned his splendid uniform 
with the eye of a connoisseur, and said: 

** ^He! pooh nonsense! Do jou think I am fool enough 
to believe that The Emperor is not such a coxcomb. You, 
Sir, look much more like him yourself.' 

^'The Emperor was much amused at this remark, and 
he eave the woman a double louis." 

Count Daru, who was one of the party on the evening 
when Prince Cambac^r&s related the above anecdote, 
said: 

*'Your amusing story, Monseigneur, reminds me of an- 
other also relating to one of those camp-followine nymphs, 
called vivandierea. You know how carefully the Empe- 
ror preserved his incognito when he was with the army. It 
was well that he did so; for he frequently ventured into 
places where, had he been known, he would have incurred 
the greatest risks. During one of the campaigns in Ger- 
many, the Emperor, wrapped in his celebrated grey great 
coat, was riding about in the environs of Munich, attended 
only by two orderly officers. He met on the road a very 
pretty looking female, who, by her dress, was evidently a 
vivandtere. She was weeping, and was leading by the 
hand a little boy, about five years of aee. Struck by the 
beauty of the woman and her distress, the Emperor pulled 
up bis horse by the road side, and said: 

** *What is the matter with you, my^ dear?' 

<*The woman not knowing the individual by whom she 
was addressed, and being much discomposed by her grief, 
made no reply. The little boy, however, was more com- 
municative, and he frankly answered: 

" <My mother is crying^i Sir, because my father has beat 
her.' 

«* 'Where is your father?' 

** 'Close by here. He is one of the sentinels on duty 
with the baggage.' 

"The Emperor again addressed himself to the woman 
and in(]^uired the name of her husband; but she refused to 
tell, being fearful lest the Captain, as she supposed the 
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Emperor to be, would cause her husband to be punished. 
Napoleon, I am sorry to say, had but little confidence in 
the fair sex. On this occasion, his habitual suspicions oc- 
curred to his mind, and he said: 

*^*Malpe8teI your husband has been beating you; you 
are weeping, and yet you are so afraid of getting him mto 
trouble that you will not even tell me his name. This is 
very inconsistent! May it not be that you are a little in 
fault yourself?' 

"'Alas, Captain! he has a thousand good qualities, 
though he has one very bad one. ... He is jealous .... ter- 
ribly jealous; and, when he gets into a passion, he cannot 
restrain his violence.' 

<* 'But that is rather serious; in one of his fits of jealousy, 
he may inflict on you some severe injury .... perhaps kill 
you.' 

" 'And, even if he did, I should not wish any harm to 
come to him; for I am sure he would net do it wilfully. 
He loves me too well for that' 

<' 'And, if I guess rightly, you love him.' 

" 'That is very natural. Captain; he is my lawful bus* 
band and the father of my dear boy!' 

"So saying, she fondly kissed her child, who, by the way 
in which ne returned her caresses, proved his affection for 
his mother. Napoleon was moved by this touching pic- 
ture, in spite of the heart of iron, of marble, or of adamant, 
which has so often been allotted to him. 

" 'Well,' said he, asain turning to the woman, 'whether 
you and your husband love each other or not, I do not 
choose ttiat he should beat you.. .. I am....Iam one of 
the Emperor's aides-de-camp, and I will mention the affiiir 
to His Majesty. • • • Tell me your huaband's name?' 

" <If you were the Emperor himself, I would not tell it 
you; for I know he woula be punished.' 

" 'Silly woman! All I want is to teach him to behave 
well to you, and to treat you with the respect you deserve.' 

" <That would make me very happy. Captain; but, 
though he ill treats me, I will not get him punished.'. 

"The Emperor shrugged his shoulders, made some re- 
mark upon female obstinacy, and galloped off. 
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<< When he was oat of the woman's hearing, he said to 
the officers who accompanied him: 

" *Well, gentlemen l what do you think of that affection- 
ate creature? There are not many such women at the 
Tuileries. A wife like that is a treasure to her husband.* 

<*In the course of a. few minutes, the baggage, of which 
the boy had spoken, came up. It was escorted by a com- 
pany of the 52nd. Napoleon despatched one of the officers, 
who was riding with him« to desire the commander of the 
escort to come to him. 

*• 'Have you a vivandiere in your company?' 

«* *Yes, Sire,' replied the Captain. 

«« 'Has she a child?' 

" *Yes, little GentiU whom we are all so fond of.' 

" *Has not the woman been beaten by her husband?^. 

*< <I was not aware of the circumstance, till some time 
after its occurrence. I have reprimanded the man.' 

" *Is he generally well conducted?' ^ 

'' ^He is the best behaved man in the company. He is 
very jealous of his wife, but without reason. The woman's 
Conduct is irreproachable.' 

" *Does he know me by sight?' 

<* <I cannot say, Sire .... but, as he has just arrived 
from Spain, I think it is probable he does not.' 

^' 'Try and ascertain whether he has ever seen me, and, 
if he has not, bring him hither. Say you wish to conduct 
him before the General of the division.^ 

*^0n inquiry, it appeared that Napoleon had never been 
seen bv the grenadier,, who was a very fine looking man, 
about nve and twenty. When he was^nducted to Na- 
poleon, the latter said in a familiar tone: 

*' *What is the reason, my lad, that you beat your wife? 
She is a young and pretty woman; and is a better wife than 
you are a husband. Such conduct is disgraceful in a French 
grenadier.' 

" *Bah, General' if women are to be believed, they are 
never in the wrong. I have forbidden my wife to talk to 
any man whatever; and yet, in spite of my commands, I 
find her constantly gossiping with one or otner 0/ my com- 
rades.' 

<< <Now, there if your mistake. You want to prevent a 
15* 
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woBian from talking .... you might as well try to turn the 
course of the Danuoe. Take mj advice; do not be jealous. 
Let your wife gossip and be meriy. If she were doing 
wrongs it is iikdy she would be sad instead of gay. Your 
comrades are not absolutely capuchins; but I am much 
mistaken if they will not respect another man's wife. I 
desire that you do not strike your wife again; and, if my 
order be not obeyed, the Emperor shall hear of it. Sup- 
pose His Majesty were to give you a reprimand, what 
would you say then?' 

<« <Ma foil General, my wife is nune» and I may beat 
her if I choose. I shoula say to the Emperor: Sire, look 
you to the enemy, and leave me to manage my wife.' 

''Napoleon laughed, and said: 'My good fellow, you are 
now speaking to the Emperor.' 

"The word produced its usual magical effect The gre- 
nadier looked confused, held down nis head, lowered his 
voice, and said: 

" <)h. Sire ! that auite alters the case. Since your Ma- 
jesty commands, I oi course obey.' 

" 'That's right I hear an excellent character of your 
wife. Every body speaks well of her. She braved my 
displeasure, rather than expose you to punishment. Re- 
ward her by kind treatment. I promote you to the rank 
of Serjeant, and, when you arrive at Munich, apply to the 
Grand MarechcU du Palais^ and he shall present you with 
four hundred francs. With that you may buy a suttler's 
caravan, which will enable your wife to carry on a profita- 
ble business. Your son is a fine boy, and, at some future 
time, he shall be provided for. But, mind, never let me 
hear of your beating your wife again. If I do, you shall 
find that I can deal bard blows as well as you.' 

" ^Ah, Sire! I can never be sufficiently grateful for your 
kindness.' 

"Two or three years after this circumstance, the Empe- 
ror was with the army in another campaign. Nap^eon, 
you know, has a wonderful power of recollecting the coun^r 
tenances of persons whom he has once seen. On one of 
his marches, he met and recognised the vivon JtVre and her 
son. He immediately rode up to her, saying: 
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** *Well, my good womaii» how do you do? Has your 
husband kept the promise he made me?' 

<<The poor woman burst into tears, and threw herself at 
the Emperor's feet. 

<< *0h. Sire! Oh, Sire! Since my good star led me into 
the gracious presence of your Majesty, I have been the hap- 
piest of women.' 

<* 'Then reward me by being the most virtuous of wives.* 

** A few pieces of gold were presented with these words; 
and, as Napoleon rode off, the cries of vive P£mpereurl 
uttered amidst tears and sobs by the mother and her son, 
were enthusiastically repeated by the whole battalion." 

I am a faithful historian, andl am bound to state that 
this anecdote, which was related in a very interesting way 
by Count t)aru, deeply moved the feelings of all who heard 
it In truth, had we not been restrained by fear of the 
police, I think we should have followed the example of the 

fenadier's comrades, and have shouted vive PJEmpereuri 
ut, in 1814, it would not have been very prudent to have 
vielded to such an ebullition of enthusiasm. Armies led 
by such a man as Napoleon, could not fail to be victorious. 
Their triumphs were always certain, until they were re* 
quired to achieve impossibilities. Even then, they did not 
siirink from the bold attempt^ and on fifty fields of battle 
these sublime words have been verified: la garde meurt 
et ne se rend pus. 

The noble traits in JNapoleon's character, are an inex- 
haustible theme: — to record them would be a never-ending 
chapter. His vigour of intellect, too, was truly great. 
There seemed no object which did not come within the 
range of bis perception. He was most anxious to rally 
round himselt the different parties by which France was 
divided. I heard Prince Cambac^res relate, *<that one 
summer's evening, when he was walking with the Empe* 
ror in the gardens of Fontainebleau, Napoleon suddenly 
stopped, and, gazing attentively at the ch&teau, said: 

** <I am not surprised. Prince Cambac^r^s, that the mem- 
bers of the house of Bourbon should regret the past ..... 
So many fine palaces, and the government of such a coun- 
try! I pity them. Their mourning must now be eternal. 
My dynasty is now firmly rooted. Unio t*a a 9<m h boml^ 
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The use of this scriptnral expression, struck me as remark- 
able. 

^' *Mj brothers/ continued Napoleon, 'are reigning in 
other kin^oms, (this was in 1811.) 1 am allied by blood 
to Austria. To dethrone me, is impossible; therefore, 
farewell to the Bourbons. Why can tney not see the fact 
as it really is? Why do they still cling to the broken 
fragments of a crown which can never again be repaired? 
This irritates me; and my anger is to be feared as I have 
already shown them. The lesson has not availed.' This 
was clearly an allusion to the death of the Duke d'Eng- 
hien. 

"The Emperor," continued Prince Cambaceres, "re- 
sumed his walk, and I accompanied him in silence. After 
we had proceeded a little distance, he said: 

" 'If I were in the situation of those people, I would sub- 
mit to my fate: and, instead of constantly turning my 
thoughts to the past, 1 would endeavour to improve my 
present condition. There are two islands in which they 
might establish themselves without difQculty; I allude to 
Cyprus and Candia: one or the other, or even both. I and 
the other powers of Europe might enter into an arrange- 
ment with the Ottoman Porte. I would even undertake 
the expense of establishing them in the outset. I would 
send troops, if required, and maintain an armv there for a 
considerable time. In short,' here he lowered his voice, I 
cannot tell why, <I would sive a hundred, or a hundred 
and fifty millions by way of indemnity, on condition of an 
alliance between the two families — ^a marriage between the 
Duke de Berri and my niece Zenaide, but without the 
crown of Spain, which shall be subject to the Salic law.* 
What do you think of this plan of settling all differences?' 

"The ball being thus thrown at me, I could not do 
otherwise than take it up. I was not a little astonished at 
what I had heard, and 1 replied: 

* The Prince«8 2enai(de was the eldest daughter of the King of 
Spain, (Joseph Bonaparte.) Her hand was solicited by Ferdi<p 
nand Vll. but Napoleon would not consent to the marriaffe. The 
Princess married her cousin, Charles Lucien Bonaparte, Prince of 
Mussignano, a son of Prince Lucien. 
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<*Sire, this is a most serious and important question. It 
is certain that alL reasonable hope ought to be extinct in the 
hearts of the Bourbons. But stilL it is scarcely to be ex- 
pected that those who have once been seated on the throne 
of France, should willingly forego all thought of returning 
to that illustrious station. Besides, do not their friends 
constantly nurse them in the hope of a restoration? 

^*^Their friends are fools, blockheads, base flatterers! 
Such conduct deserves the severest punishment. Nurse 
them in the hope of a restoration !' exclaimed Napoleon, 
striking his foot on the ground. 'How can the Bourbons 
return to France? By taking my life. What then? my 
son, my brothers, my generals^ my functionaries, the pur- 
chasers of national property, the jacobins and the regicides 
would still be here. The^ know that the Bourbons would 
wage implacable war against them^ that they would pur* 
sue them to extermination. Besides, Austria will not pre- 
fer distant relatives to the daushter of her own Emperor. 
My cause is now hers*. ..It they spare my life, how 
many years must elapse before they will dare attempt to 
invade France, and, above all, to dictate laws to us? Can 
you answer that question. Prince?' 

**1 shook my head negatively. Alas! in 1811 who could 
have foreseen the disasters of 181£, of 18IS, and the in- 
conceivable catastrophe of the present year? Certainly no 
one* I saw and thought as the Bmperor did. I forgot the 
seeming distance which, in 1789, separated Louis XVI. 
from that scaffold which he mounted four years afterwards. 
The decrees of Providence are far beyond the calculations 
of hu man foresight ! 

^'Napoleon, still absorbed in his idea, thus continued: 

** <\Vell, since yotl agree with me in thinking that to 
dethrone me and my son would be an impossibility, en- 
deavour to seek out a clever man, unconnected with any 
party • . one who can manage a n^ciation ably. Direct 
him to go to England and to see the Count de Lille, whom 
they style Louis XVIII. He is a man of sense, and will 
see the matter in its right point of view, more readily than 
the rest of the family. If I could siin him over to my 
project, it might soon be accomplished. You will be 
cautious not to allow any hint of this to reach the Cabinet 
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of London. It would throw obstacles in the way. Its in- 
terest is to prevent me getting rid of embarrassing, though 
not dangerous, enemies. This is a delicate and important 
mission, and it shall make a Prince of him who executes 
it well and faithfully .... Yes, I will make him a Prince. 
But he who undertakes it must possess address, eloquence, 
courage, and, above all, perseverance.' 

<*Tne Emperor then proceeded to trace out the course 
to be pursued. He had previously reflected on the sub- 
ject^ but he did not see the invincible obstacle; that which 
must necessarily overthrow the whole plan, and render it 
impossible that either the exiled Bourbons or those of Sicily 
would ever consent to his proposition. The islands which 
he offered were almost depopulated. Their only inhabi- 
tants were Mussulmans or scnismatic Greeks, but no Ro- 
man Catholics. The sovereign who accepted such a crown 
must have reigned in a desert, or have haa barbarians for his 
subjects. Besides, neither England nor Turkey would 
ever consent to the establishment of the proposed new 
state, especially if France supplied it with an army. < 1 

''These considerations induced me to say to the Empe- 
ror — 

" * Why will your Majesty not offer Naples, or Tuscany, 
the Ionian Islands with Ragusa, or even Venice? 

" *No, no,' he replied resolutely, <all those places are too 
near France. A sea is not a sufficient barrier. I should 
be at ease if they were in China; but, in the places you 
have mentioned, a journey of a day or two would bring 
them here. That must not be.' 

^'I remained silent, and here our conversation ended. 
When I was alone, I began to consider where I should find 
a man capable of undertaking the difficult mission which 
the Emperor had traced out. The result was, that I fixed 
upon a woman. You smile, gentlemen; but there was rea- 
son to believe that a female minister would be best. The 
lady was introduced to me by the Duke de Rovigo, who 
assured me that she was trust-worthy, whilst, at the same 
time, he extolled her talents and address, and added that 
she had been intimately connected with the old court. The 
Duke further observed, that such an agent would be easily 
disavowed in case of necessity; and that she was altogether 
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calculated to manage the bosinesa better than even a skil- 
ful diplomatist. 

"The Duke de Rovigo accordingly introduced me to Ma- 
dame de N , who appeared to me to be very well quali- 
fied for the mission, and we arranged the plan to be pur- 
sued. She spoke of the Court of Hartwell, as if perfectly 
well acquainted with it» and appeared quite confident of 
the success of her undertaking. I, however, was not so 
sanguine. Anxious to learn some further particulars re- 
specting Madame de N , I addressed myself to M. de 
Talleyrand, and asked him whether he had ever known 
her. 

'* *I might possibly have had some slight acquaintance 
with her,' saia he, 'but I caiinot remember. Some years 
ago I was a man of gallantry; but I have grown old and 
steady, now.' 

*' I don't doubt it. But, Prince, I wish to know whe- 
ther you can give me any information respecting this Ma- 
dame de N— ?' 

" *You have noidea^' he replied, *how much my memory 
fails me. ' 

I could plainly perceive that some artful design was con- 
cealed under this pretended loss of memory. I asked 
Prince Talleyrand no more questions on the subject of Ma- 
dame N , but the bare mention of her name had let him 
into some idea of the intrigue. The consequence was, 
that a hint of it was by some means or other conveyed 
to Louis XVIII. I for, when my ambassadress presented 
herself at Hartwell, she found that her arrival was ex- 
pected. 

<*In pursuance of my inquiries respecting Madame de 

N , I wrote to the Duke of Otranto. He immediately 

answered me by the following letter: 

*< 'The lady you mention was one of my pensioners, to- 
gether with Mesdames H , V , Vi , F -, 

L , B and several others. She is not wanting in 

talent and judgment The degree of confidence to be re- 
posed in her depends entirely on the reward she is to re- 
ceive. If she can gain anything by deceiving you, she 
will not hesitate to do so. I should think it liKely she 
will pursue her old course, which made me quarrel with 
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her. My auccessor^ who is a very simple man, has suffered 
himself to be cajoled bj her. She makes him admire the 
stars at noon-day; take care that she shews them to you 
only in the darkness of nieht' 

<<This description of Madame de N —— amused me$ 
but, at the same time, it created in my mind doubt and 
suspicion. I called on the lady, and informed her of what 
the Duke of Otranto had said of her. She laughed. 

** <Fouch6,' she observed, 'never forgives any one who 
outwits him. He thinks he is entitled to reserve to him* 
self the monopoly of cunning. He laid a snare to entrap 
me, and I made him fall into it. Inde irss,^ 

'^ *You understand Latin, Madam?" said I. 

** 'Yes, Monseigneur, I also speak English, German and 
Italian. You may trust to me, and I can render myself 
very useful to you.' 

'^Not knowing any one better suited to the purpose, I 
closed my arrangements with Madame N ■ . Talley- 
rand, as 1 have already mentioned, had given notice of her 
intended arrival. By some indirect and underhand means, 
he kept up a re^lar correspondence with the English ca- 
binet. On reselling Hartwell, therefore, the lady did not 
meet with the reception she expected. It was at first pro- 
posed to send her away without letting her see the Pre- 
tender, if I may use the term then generally applied in 
France to Louis XYIIL But his most christian Majesty 

expressed a wish to see Madame N . She wrote me 

a letter after her arrival in England, which I will read to 
you. The Prince went to his secretaire and procured the 
letter, which he read as follows:* 

"Monseigneur, 

*'It is not without difficulty that I have succeeded m 

fulfilling the intentions of Your Serene Highness. No 

sooner had I set foot in the classic land of liberty, than I 

was assailed, on the one hand by spies, and on the other by 

* In 1819, Prince Cambaceres gave me the autograph cq>y of 
Mb letter, of which I retained possession until, by the events of 
July and August 1830, 1 was deprived of my autographs and pie- 
tnree. 
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the agents of a neddling md despotic police. The latter 
threatened to place me under the operation of the alien 
act. But I remonstrated 5 I addressed a letter to the 
Count de Lille,* acquainting him with the motives which 
had brought me to England* He then expressed an earn* 
est desire to see me, and* in compliance with his wish, I 
was invited to Hartwell. During my sta^ in London, I had 
already seen the amiable and nobte minded Count de la 
CJtfttre. I cannot speak too highly of him. He assured 
me that England would never come to an agreement with 
the present eovemment of France. He loves his country, 
and rcerets his separation from it. I assured him, that the 
obstacles which opposed his return to it might be easily 
removed. He replied that, being a royalist in heart, he had 
worshipped misfortune as a sort of religion, of which the 
King was the God, and that consequently he should con* 
sider himself guilty of apostacy were be to return. I 
could not but admire these generous and honourable sen* 
timents. 

*«The Count de la ChAije spoke in terms of veneration 
of the Duchesad'Angouldme, whom he described as a most 
noble minded and generous woman. He said very little 
of the Duke d'Angoul^me. I was aware that the Duke de 
Berry had contracted a left handed marriage, the only 
fruits of whioh were two daughters. Thus, tmn, the elder 
branch of the oM Royal House, towibe en quenouiUie, ac- 
cording to the terms of the salic law| and;, therefore, all 
fittare pretensions itiust be at an end. The marriage of 
Madame Royale being without issue, there are persons here 
who would advise the Count de Lille and his brother the 
Count d'Artoid to marry again. These are unwise coun* 
sellors. 

<4 inquired what the Duke of Orleans, had been doing 
since his expedition to Cadiz. I am informed that he is 
endeavouring to make his fortune at Palermo. It appears 



* We had agreed that Madame N . should address Louis 

XVni. by the title of Count de Lille. This arrangement enabled 
us to maintain negotiation on a footing of incognito, and smoothed 
iBtte difficulties which vanity or the feeling of iroportanoe might 
have created. 

VOL. 1.^16 
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to be Ills intention to : settle there. His family, since the 
time of the He^nt, who profited by the operations of Law, 
haye property in the banks of England, Holland^ and the 
Hanse Towns, in addition to the immense revenues they 
possess in France. You may mention these circumstances 
to the Emperor, for I have tnem on aecarate authority. 

"The Prince has, by his marriage, a son, born in Octo- 
ber last year, (IrfttO). He bears the title of the Duke de 
Chartres. The Duchess of Orleans has^ I am infermedt 
just been deliyered of a Princess. The Duke has come to 
a reconciliation with the Bourbons of the elder branch* 
They have piardoned his father's conduct, as well as the 
errors of his own youth. He has conducted himself very 
well in England, on all the occasions on which he has vi- 
sited this country. I am told that he is artful, and so re- 
served, that it is not easy to discover his sentiments or 
opinions. Let not the Emperor be deceived^— *the Duke 
of Orleans is the only individual to be feared, in the event 
of a struggle. 

*<On my arrival at Hartwell, a lady's maid was appointed 
to attend on me, and a man servant to accompany me id 
m;^ walks: these were two spies. The Count de Blacas 
paid me a visit. He is a good looking man, and that is 
all. He has but little intdligence, and still less know- 
ledge of the world. He has created for himself a little 
universe, the two boundaries of which are London and 
Edinburgh; and, in his simplicity, he believes the whole ' 
world to be included in that space. He pictures France 
as being in the last stage of misery and destitution:— the 
people dying of hunger, the prisons full, women joked to 
the plottffhs, the men all with the army, except the lame 
and the blind; in short, the terror of 93 unabated. As to 
the Imperial Court, the Count's notion of it is, that the 
men composing it are a set of vulgar, ignorant, profligates, 
and the women vivandieres or marehandes de fnodes. He 
verily believes that Napoleon daily honours you and his 
ministers with kicks and cuffs, and horsewhips, his cham- 
berlains — that he is hated by the people— execrated by the 
army; — that he is ugly and diseased; — that he is ^iity of 
incest and every revolting crime — ^in short, that he is worse 
than any ogre in a fairy tale. 
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*<NotkiDg can be more divertiog tkan to hear the Caviit 
de Blacas express his firm belief in all these monstrosities, 
every one of which is, to him» an article of faith. He was 
very anxious that I should make him mj confidant, and 
friend. I told him, with a very girave air, that I thought 
that might perhaps be attended with danger, both> for mj 
heart and my head: that I might lose the former^ and com- 
promise the latter. This excuse appeared to hun perfectly 
reasonable; and the consequence was, he consented^ though 
reluctantly, to usher me to the presence of his master.. 

<<The sufferings which the Count de Lille has under-i 
gone, have not impaired his looks. He is a handsome man, 
with quite the Bourbon cast of features. His fine blue 
eyes are mild, dignified, and intelligent, and his mouth haa 
a humorous, perhaps a somewhat satirical expression. 
His infirmities have spoiled his figure, and it is easy to 
perceive that his legs will die before any other part of his 
body. He has a beautiful hand; and, altogether, a truly 
royal and imposing appearance. 

<<His dress is very simple: usually consisting of a blue 
frock or redingote, a' waistcoat of wadded satin, and small- 
clothes of dark crimson velvet. He rarely wears a sword. 
When he goes out, he wears a three cornered cocked hat, 
and always the cordon and decoration of the Holy Ghost, 
the riband of St. Michael, and the cross of St. Louis: — I 
have also seen him wear the Swedish orders, out of respect 
to the dethroned King. A cane assists him in walking; 
his pace is slow, totterins, and apparently impeded by 
pain. He is tortured by 3ie gout. He cannot mount a 
horse, and certainly a kingdom was never conquered in a 
carriage.* 

^'However, bodily pain does not, in the least degree^ 
diminish the vivacity of his mind. His conversation is 
brilliant, and characterized by extensive and varied infor* 
mation. His gallantry, too, charmed me. He has read a 
sreat deal, and has a retentive memory: and his natural 
judgment is matured by experience. In short, he is a man 
of mstinguished talent. Before I saw him, I had prepared 

* In 1815, Napoleon made an exception to the strategic max^inif 
here laid down by Madame de N 
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mjielf to be amused by bis absurdities;, but I took mr 
le«ve of him, full of admiration of his magnanimous feel- 
ings, and troij rojral qualifications. He thoroughly com* 
pmiends France, her happiness, her power, and her wants; 
he knows what she requires, and only regrets that he can- 
not give it to her. 

*<He chatted with me very agreeably, and laughed at the 
propositions I was instructed to make to him. *I am not 
ambitious,' said he, <I am not eager to reign: and, there- 
fore, I prefer exile, to a throne which would not be my 
own. Let Bonaparte' (for so he named His Majesty the 
Emperor and King) — ^let Bonaparte descend irom the 
throne of France: and then let him choose for himself any 
one of all the kingdoms he has conquered, except Naples, 
Spain, 9.nd Parma, and I will present it to him. But, to 
renounce the inheritance bequeathed to me by my ances- 
tors, to sanction the crimes of 4he revolution, to legitimize 
the murder of my brother and my nephew, to recognise 
the destructive principle of the sover^gnty of the people, 
those are acts oi which I never will be guilty.' 

**I saw that my mission was at an end; I named the 
offers I was authorized to make. He laughed at the sove- 
rei&nity and the millions, and. above all, at the proposal of 
the Ffench army. . 

^ *That,' said he, *would merely be a prison within 
sight; and I suppose that my guards would some fine day 
receive orders to carry me and my family to some other 
l^ace. Such lures may entice children. It is like telling 
a boy he may catch sparrows by putting a grain of salt on 
their tails.' These were the words he made use of. 

''When Heft the Count de Lille, I found M. de Blacas 
in waiting for me. He put some stupid questions to me 
with the view of finding out what had been the nature of 
my conversation with the King. I related it to him almost 
word for word. My candour oompletely mystified him, 
and he did not believe a word that I said. What would 
have been the use of taking any trouble to deceive such a 
fool! 

**There is among the emigrants^ at Hartwell, a man of 
distinguished talent. I allude to P^re Elysee, who officiates 
as surgeon to the Count de iLille. He is a man of energy 
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and spirit, and devotedly attached to the Prince. He has 
every temporal merit without any priestly faults. He is 
an extremely agreeable man, very liyely in conversation, 
and an excellent teller of a story. He, too, regrets his ab- 
sence from France; but he would not return without the 
King. 

'*I have seen Madame Royal e, but she would not re- 
ceive me. Nevertheless, I will do her justice. She is 
adored by the whole household i for she is an excellent 
mistress: she is cold to strangers, but she treats the per- 
sons in her service as though they were her children. In 
spite of her poverty, she dispenses a great deal of charity. 
The poor people in the neighbourhood revere her highly, 
and tney say that God never suffers her purse to be empty 
of alms, for that if she gives away all its contents at night, 
it is full again next morning: and it is among schismatics 
that this fable has gained credit. It is she who inspires 
the family with fortitude and resignation. If she could 
ascend the throne, she would be a great Queen. 

"Her husband is one of the best of men. He is brave, 
and full of noble feeling; but he is too distrustful of him- 
self. His timidity and passive obedience will always be 
prejudicial to him. Respecting his brother, the Duke de 
Berry,* opinions differ; some pronounce him to be the 
hope of the family, others regard him as a Prince of very 
mediocre merit. I did not see him, and therefore can say 
nothing of him from my own knowledge. His morganatic 
marriaget is an event deeply deplored by the emigrants. I 

* 

* He was assassinated by Loavel on the 13th of Febraary, 
1830. 

I In Germany, morgtmaUc^ or left-handed mamages, are those 
by a sovereign with a female inferior in rank to a Princess; or be- 
tween a Princess, and a private prentleman. They are merely con- 
scientious unions, and the children born of them can inherit only 
personal property, and not landed estates, or sovereignties. A mar- 
riage of this natore was concladed by his Royal Highness the 
Duke de Berry. A veil of respect must be drawn Qver this pass- 
age in the life of the unfortunate Prince. Two daughters, distin- 
gaished for their Tirtnes and graces, were the issue of this mar- 
riage. Both are married to noblemen of illustrious birth; one to 
the Prince de L— -, and the other to Cpunt de C-r-?-!. 
16* 
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have not seen either the venerable Prince de Cond4, or the 
Duke de Bourbon. Thej are much respected here. 

<<Sucb, Monaeigneur, is the result of my journey. Of 
course, it cannot answer your expectation. The little I 
was authorized to offer, could not tempt a Prince who is 
not ambitious, who can live on a little, who is without 
children, and who, above all, has right on his side. Had 
the offer consisted of the crown of Italy, Milan, Venice, 
Genoa, Lucca, or Tuscany, it possibly might have been 
listened to; but, even then, I would not have answered for 
its being accepted. Now, Sir, how am I to be rewarded 
for my trouble? I shall proceed to Hamburgh, and there 
await your answer.*' 

When Prince Cambac^res had finished reading this let- 
ter, we all assured him that it had very much amused us. 
The portraits sketched by the writer were striking like* 
nesses. M. de Blacas was hit off* to the life, and we could 
not but admire the accuracy of the pencil which, in 1811, 
had portrayed him precisely as he appeared to us in 1814. 
Louis XYIIL and the Duchess d'Angoul^me were like- 
nesses very faithfully described. As to the Dukes d'An- 
gouldme and de Berry, the former had, by his very gallant 
conduct in the south, acquired the esteem of all French- 
men, and the latter had been so foully calumniated, that a 
strong prejudice existed against him. The Duke of Or- 
leans was the object of unanimous eulogy in 1814, which 
led us all to concur in remarking, that the lady had scarce- 
ly rendered him justice. However, we were all much in- 
terested and amused by the letter. 

"Well,'' observed the Prince, *«I can assure you that I 
was not so well pleased with the letter as you are, at the 
time I received it. The change of opinion wrought in my 
ambassadress by the mere effect of the royal audience; the 
title of King which she so repeatedly applied to the person 
whom we looked upon as a pretender, put me not a little 
out of humour. I did not venture to show it to the Empe- 
ror. I sent for the Duke de Rovieo, wishing to screen my 
responsibility, and, as Madame N— -• was bis prot^gfe* 
I presented the missive to him. He was, at first, some- 
what embarrassed; but, on a second perusal of the epistle, 
he began to discover in it as many charms as its fair writer 
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lierself possessed in his ej^es. He extolled its natural aad 
graceful style, and added in a tone of comical enthusiasm, 
at which I could not forbear smiling— 

** <It is quite as good as the over-praised writing of Ma- 
dame de Sta^l. Indeed, her talent will not bear covipari- 
son with that of Madame N " J 

'^Perhaps not, said I, yet I fear it would be useless if^ 
present this letter to the Emperor. I think it is probable 
he would not share your romantic admiration of oor female 
diplomatist. 

"An instinct of common sense inclined the Minister of 
Police to my opinion. We then asreed to say nothing to 
the Emperor on the subject, until Afadame N^— ^'s return. 
The Duke presented her with a hundred thousand francs 
out of the funds arising from the sale of gaming-house li- 
censes, as a token of acknowledgment for her unsuccessful 
mission. She returned to Paris quite in good spirits. We 
then broached the subject to the Emperor^ By way of 
gilding the pill, we informed him that Cyprus and Candia 
had been positively rejected at Hartwell; but that if the 
negotiations were again renewed with the ofter of the whole 
of Upper Italy, Ill^ria, Dalmatia, the Ionian Islands, Tus- 
cany, and liucca, it might be accepted, with the addition 
of two thousand millions of francs, payable in twenty 
years. 

**0n bearing this. Napoleon started with astonishment, 
and exclaimed: 

*< <Are they mad? Why do they not ask for France? 
And I suppose Genoa and Piedmont are to be included in 
the bargain?' 

"Yes, Sire. 

" < Well, then, we will remain as we are. We will vot 
disturb the statu-quo. I shall be the gainer. All Italy! 
.... Two thousand millions of francs! . . . .'To hare them 
touching my frontiers! .... Why, we should hear news 
of them every day.' 

" 'Sire,' said Savary, *you fbq^et the resource of OSB- 
quest.' 

" 'Oh! if they are to be driven away from the place I 
assign to them, it would be better to spare the expense of 
H war,, and the outlay of two or three millions which I 
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thoald have to make before commencing it, and which 
would serve onlj to give me a few new difficulties to 
smoothe. Besides, it is necessary that the compact should 
be made in good faith, lest the question should hereafter 
become a matter of dispute. My dear Prince, you are not 
fortunate in your negotiations. Whom did you entmst 
with this affair?' 

*'A lady," replied I, not without some degree of embar- 
mssment. 

•« «A lady .... and pray who selected her?' 

"I, Sire!" 

^ 'I compliment you. This was a trait of address on 
your part. You did well to send them a female ambassa- 
dor. It was returning upon them, though somewhat late, 
the ridiculous mission which they addressed to me through 
the medium of the Duchess de Guise. Diplomatists of 
that sort are suited to the taste of the Bourbons.' 

"But, Sire, said I, Poland still remembers the brilliant 
political emba^iJF of Madame de Guebriant." 

"<Truel"But the exception proves the rule. And 
what says your ambassadress of the people at Hartwell?' 

"Savary now thought it was his turn to speak. He in* 
formed the Emperor that Madame N—— had described 
the Pretender as being an affable old gentleman in his 
dotage; that his h^other was completely forgotten, being, 
in consequence (pliis debts, unable to stir out of a royal 
palace in Edinbuk*^ which had been allotted to himas nis 
place of residence; that the sons of the Count d'Artois 
and the Duke de Bourbon were not objects of any personal 
consideration. The only person of whom he said Madame 
de N had given a favourable report, was the Duchess 
d'Angoul^me. It was in reply to this string of falsehoods, 
that the Emperor made the remark, which has since been 
often repeated, and which was su^ested solely by the mis- 
representations of the Minister otthe Police, llie Empe- 
ror, hearing so poor an account of the Princes of the 
house of Bourbon, and so much praise bestowed on Ma- 
dame Royale, exclaimed: 

« *That woman is the only man in the family!' " 
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CHAPTER VI. 

I^uis Sebastien Mercier— Details hitherto nnpoblished, relatin; to 
the assassination of Marat^Trial and execution of Charlotte Cor- 
day — The source of her fanaticism explained— Napoleon's belief 
in fatality — His courage and disregard of personal danger — The 
Imperial Chamberlains — Example of courtly meanness-— -The 
gilded weathercock«»Aa ungrateful chamberlain on the 20th of 
March — An anecdote for the edification of honest men— Wise 
maxims of Combaeiirds— -Adventures of a courtier Arom 1787 to 
1890— Amusing letter fVom a provincial lady to a friend in Paris- 
Missive from an ambitious poet— Literary dicussion — The classic 
school and the romantic school — Cause of literary failures and 
disappointments — Prevalence of suicide — Literary opinions of 
Cambac^r 5s— R^tif de la B retonne— Chenier and his EpisUe to Vol- 
^ir6— Napoleon's displeasure, and Chenier's punishment. 

Amono the dlstingaished men whose friendship I have 
had the good fortune to enjoy, and whose memory is in- 
delibly engraven in my heart, I place, in the foremost 
mnk, Louis Sebastien Mercier. He was a man of eminent 
talent;-— eccentric no doubt; I may say, even absurd in his 
endeavours to depreciate Homer, Newton, Boileau and 
Racine; but his animated pictures of Paris are radiant 
with wit and fancy. His writings are charaoteriKed by a 
philosophic, humane and tolerant spirit. His detractors 
have said that he merely noted down on the posts the re- 
flections which occurred to his mind in the streets. But 
this observation is equally satirical and unjust He was 
certainly far superior to his antagonists Laharpe, Marmon- 
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*«Charlotte Cerdaj, hmvinp^ resolved on speedily temn- 
nfttioff the career of Marat, inqaired: for the abode of the 
friend of the people. She was directed to the Rue de 
I'Ecole de M^decine, No. 44| but, as she wad informed 
that none but his intimate acquaintance were admitted to 
see him, she sent him the following note:-« 

**CidzcD, 

<* *I have just arrived from Caen. The interest you feel 
for the welfare of the country, doubtless renders yon anx- 
ious to be made acquainted with the events which have 
taken place in that part of the Republic. I will call on 
yoa about one o'clock. Have the goodness to receive me.' 

'^Marat sent no answer to this note, either because he 
supposed it to have been written by some idle adventurer, 
or, because his bodily suffering had for a time extinguished 
his revolutionary fanaticism. But, Charlotte Corday was 
not daunted. She sent a second note, more urgent than 
the first, but which received.no more attention. At lengthy 
OB the 15th of July, she wrote for the third time. In this 
last letter, she alluded to misfortunes which had gathered 
over her head, and conjured Marat to receive her, on ae-^ 
count of the important secrets which ske had to reveal to 
hhn, touching the safety of the Republic. 

*'The messenger who delivered this note, had no sooner 
left Marat's house, than Charlotte Corday, who had follow-* 
ed him closely, entered the anti-chamber. She was there 
accosted by two females, who told her that she could not 
see Marat, because he was at that moment taking a bath« 

<<She insisted, and some altercation ensued. Marat, 
whose chamber adjoined the anti-^room, hearing loud 
voices, rang to inquire what was the matter. On being 
informed that a lady wished to see him» and that she was 
the same person who had written to him several times, he 
felt a &tai curiosity to see her. He accordingly rose from 
the batii, and when he was ready to receive her, Charlotte 
Corday was introduced. Her beauty and prepossessing 
neanners inspired Marat with so much confidence that he 
dismissed his attendants, and remained alone with the 
vwman, who, in a few moments, was to deprive him of life. 
The conversation commenced on the affairs of Calvados. 
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Charlotte Corday, though pre-occupied by the terrible ob- 
ject of her visit, maintained her share of the conversation 
with great calmness, and furnished the information which 
Marat sought. She gave him the names of the public func- 
tionaries and deputies, who were in open rebellion against 
the National Assembly, and Marat declared that, within a 
fortnight, they should all be brought to the scaffbld. 

*<These words were his sentence of death. Charlotte 
Corday drew from her bosom a sharp knife and plunged it 
into the breast of Marat. He had no power, cither to de- 
fend himself or to evade the mortal blow. He merely ex- 
claimed: ' Jl moi, ma there amiel^ and, in a few moments, 
breathed his last. 

"The outcry brought his pretended wife, and the infa- 
mous woman Th^roigne into the room. They beheld Ma- 
rat weltering in his blood, and the heroine standing beside 
with the knife in her hand. She was pale and motionless, 
and made no attempt to escape, as has been erroneously 
stated. The women, however, placed chairs and tables 
against the door to prevent her going out, and then, throw- 
ing open the window, they called for help. 

<^A man who was employed in folding some hand-bills 
in another room, was the first to enter. On seeing what 
had happened, and being informed who was the perpetra- 
tor of the deed, he seized a chair, and, striking at Char- 
lotte Corday, felled her to the ground. But she raised 
herself up, and, with that fortitude which rendered her 
superior to any fate that might await her, she stood in si- 
lence, expecting the storm of popular fury to break over 
her head. It is indeed difficult to conceive what could 
have shielded her from the first movement of Jacobinical 
indignation.'^ 

^U will here quote some passages from a report of the 
tragical event, drawn up by Chabot, by order of the Com- 
mittee of Public Safety. This report, with all its false- 
hoods, is a higher eulogium on Charlotte Corday than any- 
thing I could say." 

"When she was conducted to the Abbaye, the immense 
crowd, who were uttering yells of ^rief and indignation, 
dispersed at the desire of the commissioners who accom- 
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panied her. She fiunted; but, in a few moments, reco- 
vered, and she said to the deputies:-^ 

** *l thought they were going to tear me in pieces. Is it 
possible that these people, who have been described to me 
as so many cannibals, obey with such docility the commands 
of their magistrates?" 

*'Such," continues Chabot, *<is the confidence of this 
woman in the speedy success of the projects of the coan- 
ter-revolation, with which the insurgents have filled her 
head, that when her death is alluded to, she treats the 
matter with inconceivable contempt and indifference, 
though she had not sufficient courage to take her own 
life.'5^ 

''What Chabot pronounces to be want of courage, was 
in fact the strongest proof of sublime courage and vir- 
tue. Charlotte Corday was too magnanimous to commit 
suicide. Chabot adds (and this is another falsehood) 
that, from information obtained by the Committee of In* 
spection relative to the plot, it was evident that the signal 
for attempting its execution was to be the assassination of 
the most energetic patriots^—- that it was hoped, by this 
means, to excite a violent movement in Paris, to arm the 
citizens against each other,~-that, amidst these dissentions 
Wimpfen, Puysaie, and the departmental troops were to 
proclaim Louis XVII., to appoint as his council the fugi- 
tive deputies, and to dissolve the Convention. 

<<Chabot's report was listened to, in mournful silence, 
though, in their hearts, the Jacobins did not r^ret being 
rid of their ferocious leader. A deputation from the sec- 
tion^ of the Social Contract, requested to be admitted to 
the bar; and Gerault, who headed the deputation, thus ad- 
dressed the Assembly:— 

"Representatives! .... Marat is no more! .... People! 
you have lost your best friend ! . . . . We have come to pay 
homage to the noble actions of his life .... David, where 
art thou? .... Thou hast transmitted to posterity the 
image of Le Pelletier dying for his country .... Thou 
hast now a subject for another picture.' 

"David, who was seated among us, now rose, and, with 
his sinister expression of countenance, and sharp piercing 
voice, said :— 

" *I will endeavour to render justice to that subject.' 
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^'Having uttered these words, he resumed his seat 
amidst general applause. Gerault then continued as fol- 
lows: — 

<* 'Legislators I we implore you to make a law, applica- 
ble to present circumstances. The mode of execution at 
present in use, is not sufficiently appalling to avenge the 
atrocious assassination which has just been committed. 
Let us annihilate for ever the criminal and the crime. 
8how the French people the value you attach to human 
life; and, instead of permitting it to be thus snapped like 
a thread, let the terror of torture disarm the parricidal 
hands which threaten the safety of the representatives of 
the people.' 

**A warm discussion ensued. On the motion of Chabot^ 
which was supported by Julien de Toulouse, Denoncourt, 
Fauchet,* and Duperret,t were accused. This accusation 
was the same thing as beins sentenced to the guillotine, to 
which they were shortly afterwards brought Marat was 
a deity, at whose altar none but human victims could be 
sacrificed. 

<'In the course of the discussion, David addressed the 
Assembly as follows:— 

*' 'On the day preceding the assassination of Marat, 
Maure and I were sent as deputies from the Jacobinical 
Club, to inquire after his health. We found him in the 
bath, at the side of which a piece of wood was fixed in 
such a manner as to serve him for a writing desk. Upon 
it was placed ink and paper, and Marat with his hand 
raised out of the bath, was noting down his last thoughts, 
for the welfare of the people. Yesterday, the surgeon who 
embalmed his body, sent to me to inquire in what manner 
we wished to expose it to the public in the church of the 
Cordeliers. He was wasted almost to a skeleton by the 
disease (the leprosy) with which he was afilicted. I think 
it would be extremely interesting to present him as I saw 
him noting down his ideas for the welfare of the people.' 

* I have already mentioned Faochet's crime:-^it was having 
ffained Charlotte Corday admittance to one of the tribunes of the 
National Convention. 

f The charge against Duperret, was, having received a letter 
brought by Charlotte Corday from Barbaronx. 
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"Chabot moved that the members of the Convention 
should all attend the funeral of Marat; and Bentabole pro- 
posed that the nation should pay the debts of the friend of 
the people. 

«The impulse beine now given, the most extravagant 
honours were paid to the memory of Marat. His friends 
were so reluctant to consign his remains to the grave, that, 
before they could resolve on the interment, the body was 
actually in a state of decomposition. It was laid in state, 
wrapt in a winding sheet, which afforded the spectators a 
distinct view of the form of the body. Poems were dedi- 
cated to his memory by our colleague Andouin, and by 
Cubi^res-Palmessaux.* His bust was executed by Beau- 
valetft who presented it to the Convention, and it decorat- 
ed the hall of our sittings. The same honour was assign- 
ed to David's picture4 An altar was raised to the heart 
of Marat, in the hall of the Cordeliers Club, and hymns, 
addressed to the heart, were sung alternately with hymns 
addressed to the Saviour: this sacrilege is perfectly*^ cha- 
racteristic of the impiety of the time. The Hue des Cor- 
deliers changed its name to that of Marat, the Council 
Greneral of the Commune ordered a festival in his honour, 
and he superseded Mirabeau in the Pantheon. Such are 
the vicissitudes of popular favour. The mob is ever ready 
to pull down its ola gods, and to set up new ones in their 
stead. 

<< Whilst the ceremonies of the Roman canonization were 
being renewed for the apotheosis of Marat, his friends were 

* The Chevalier Cubieres was a protege of the Queen, who 
brought him up and educated him. He became a Jacobin, and a 
disciple of Marat and Robespierre. The celebrated Madame Ro- 
land samamed him P Apolton de Peehafaud, He died after the 
restoration. 

t Beaavalet was a sculptor of considerable talent. He was an 
enthusiastic Republican. 

% This portrait, which is a perfect chrf-d^oeuvre^ is in the pos- 
session of David's family. It has been twice offered for sale, an4 
on both occasions, the high price demanded for it, (a hundred 
thousands francs) prevented it finding a purchaser. Madame de 
Morfontaine gave a hundred thousand uancs for the purchase 
of her father's portrait, (likewise painted by David). It was hung 
in the Hall of the National Convention, along with that of Marat« 
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anxiously seeking those measures of revenee for which his 
death afforded them an excuse. The revoTutionarr tribu* 
nal went through the preliminaries of the trial of Charlotte 
Cordaj. The examinations commenced on the 19th of 
July, and the accused beine conducted into court, under- 
went an interrogatory of which the following are the prin- 
cipal points. 

" *Who directed you to Duparrct?' 

** 'Barbaroux.' 

^* *It appears, then, that you learned from the public 
journals that Marat was an anarchist?' 

«< <Yes, I knew that he would ruin France* I have 
taken the life of one man, to save a hundred thousand . • • . 
I was a republican before the revolution broke out.'^ 

*' <Did you not try whether or not you could strike a 
deadly blow before you committed this murder?' 

** *i am not an assassin.' 

*« 'What have you to say in ^eply to these charges?' 

" 'Nothing, except that I have succeeded.' 

«• *Who are the persons, by whose instigation you com- 
mitted this murder?' 

'< 'The counsel of others could never have influenced 
me to commit the act. I alone conceived the project, and 
I alone have executed it. It is only in Paris that people 
are misled by a mistaken opinion of Marat: in the depart- 
ments he was universally execrated." 

'^The examination being concluded, Fouquier-Tinville, 
the public prosecutor, spoke in support of the charge. The 
advocate, Chauveau-Lagarde,* a citizen distinguished for 
his virtues and his generous independence of character, 
defended the accused. The following is a portion of his 
speech: 

" <The accused candidly avows herself guilty of the 

* Ghauveau-Lagarde was the advocate who defended Charlotte 
Coiday, Queen Marie- Antoinette, Madame Elizabeth, the Abb6 
Brottier, and M. de la Villeheumois on their respective trials. 
The cross of the Legion of Honour, the cordon of Saist-Michael, 
and letters of nobility, (which certainly he needed not, being 
sufficiently noble without them), were deemed adeqaate rewards 
for him aiter the restoration. However, the respect of all Europe 
recompenses him for this ingratitude. 

ir* 
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horrible crime with which she stands charged. She con- 
fesses that she committed it after long premeditation; she 
acknowledges many dreadful circumstances connected 
with the murder .... in short, she avows every thing, and 
does not seek to justify herself. This, citizens of tlie jury, 
is her defence. The imperturbable calmness of the ac- 
cused, her total abnegation of self, her freedom from re* 
morse, (though she stands, as I may say at the foot of the 
scaffold,) her sublime fortitude .... ail appear to be be- 
yond nature, and can be explained only by that excitement 
of political fanaticism, which armed her with the poi^ard. 
It IS for you, citizens of the jury, to weigh this considera- 
tion in the scale of justice* I leave the question to your 
judgment*' 

"Chauveau-I^garde having concluded his address, the 
jury retired to deliberate on their verdict. Whilst they 
were absent, Charlotte Corday turned to her advocate, 
and said: 

<"You have defended me delicately and generously; 
precisely in the manner I wished. I thank you, and I 
wish to give you a proof of my esteem. I have been in- 
formed tnat my property will be confiscated. I owe some- 
thing to my prison, and I appoint you to pay my debt.' 

This was like the celebrated will of Eudamidas. The 
jury returned, and pronounced the sentence of death and 
confiscation. Charlotte Corday heard it unmoved. On 
her return to prison, she wrote her last letter, in which she 
renewed her expressions of gratitude to Chauveau-Lagarde. 
A constitutional priest was sent to assist her in her reli- 
gious duties. She said to him mildly: 

^ <Thank those who sent you for their attentions to me^ 
but I do not require your aid.' 

*'As she proceeded to the place of execution, a placid 
smile played on her lips, notwithstanding the insults with 
which \the populace overwhelmed her. It is recorded in 
the Ahniteur that, when she mounted the scaffold, her 
countenance retained its natural freshness of colour, and 
her whok appearance denoted a mind undisturbed. When 
the guillotine had performed its horrid task, a man named 
Legros, seized the head of the culprit to exhibit it to the 
people, and, in doing so, struck it several blows. This 
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revolting oatrage excited the murmurs of the spectators, 
and Jjegros was punished bj the Tribunals of Police." 

The above are the curious details given by Mercier on 
this interesting subject. 

One evening, at the Arch-Chancellor's, the conversation 
happened to turn on Charlotte Cordavi and his Excellency 
intormed us that, having a strong wisn to see that extraor* 
dinarj woman, he attended the Revolutionarv Tribunal 
during he trial. He was struck with her beauty, her energy, 
and her resignation. She heard with contemptuous indif- 
ference the reproaches which Fouquier-Tinville heaped 
upon her. She stood in a simple and unaffected attitude, 
with her head cast down. Alter her condemnation, her 
mind was entirely withdrawn from worldly subjects^— 
jeU she shewed no visible observance of relieion. 

Prince Cambac€r^ was of opinion that Charlotte Cor- 
day's mind had been deranged by reading the writings of 
Voltaire and the encyclopedists. She was a phihsopher 
and a republican. She disdained the observance of the re-; 
ligious worship, in which she had been brought up.. Some' 
have described her as a royalist That is a mistake. Her 
political opinions were well known at the time of her 
death. 

As to the girl, Renaud, of whom Robespierre, by way of 
a speculation, attempted to make a second Charlotte Cor- 
day, she was anything but a heroine. But her death was 
necessary to enhance Robespierre's value in the eyes of 
the Jacobins, and, therefore, the incorruptible patriot 
scrupled not to immolate her and all her family on the 
scaffold. It was an atrocious affair, and it rousea the in- 
dignation of every honest man in France. 

I asked Prince Cambac^r^s whether the Emperor adopt- 
ed any particular precautions to defend himself against 
assassuiationk 

. "I assure you," replied the Prince, < whenever bestowed 
a thought on such a things You, yourself know with what 
facility any one might enter the Tuileries." 

'*I know," replied I, *Hhat neither on my first, nor on 
my last visit, did any one inquire my name, my rank, nor 
even question my right to appear there. Any well-dressed 
person arriving in a carriage, might have gained access to 
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the salle dea marechaux, or evea to the saion bleu. There 
any one might, with perfect ease, have assassinated the 
Emperor, by making the sacrifice of his own life; and such 
fanatics are not wanting." 

*<The Emperor," observed the Prince, "was alike un- 
ffuarded in Paris, in the country, or when with the army. 
He never felt the least apprehension for himself, whatever 
others might feel for him. He would mount his horse, and 
ride here and there, with little, or even no escort. He 
trusted to his star; firmly persuaded that he was a man of 
Fate, and that Fate would protect him as far as might be 
necessary for the fulfilment of her decrees. Napoleon was 
essentially a fatalist On this subject, hit faith was almost 
childish. Fatality, in his belief, ruled the world. Thus, 
he was never very fearful of conspiracies. He used to say he 
was not fated to be their victim. This feeling rendered 
him venturous beyond all parallel, and inspired him with 
courage almost superhuman. When I now hear him ac- 
cused of cowardice, I am more inclined to laugh than to be 
angry . • • . It is ever thus! Mankind will never confess 
that they have adored, the idol after having broken it; 
whilst before its destruction, they could not oner sufficient 
incense to it" 

This subject led us into a lengthened conversation. 
Prince Cambacer^ and I adverted to the conduct of some 
of the imperial chamberlains, who had been so humble, so 
willing to bow their necks to the yoke of Napoleon, and 
who had the baseness to revile him in the royalist fever 
that had seized th^m since his downfal. There was one 
in particular, who the Prince told me, had once paid the 
most assiduous court to him, (Cambac^res.) He had not 
seen him since the return of the Kine, because this gMniil- 
homme of the old regime had contnved to work himself 
into the household of a Prince of the Bourbon family. 
Prince Cambaceres had occasion to write to this person, 
upon some business of no very weighty importance, and he 
addressed to him a friendly note, couchect in the familiar 
style in which they had been in the habit of corresponding. 
To this note he received the following answer: 

«The — ^— presents his compliments to M. Camba- 
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c^res.. His opinions preclude him from visiting any but 
persons who are devoted to the government, and to the 
amiable family of the Sovereign. He was not aware of 
being so well acquainted with M. de Cambac6res, that the 
latter should feel warranted in addressing him in those 
friendly terms which are appropriate only between persons 
possessing congenial opinions. He, therefore, regrets that 
ne can neither call on M. de Cambac^r^, nor promise to 
serve him in the way he reques»ts« Perhaps, at some future 
time, when M. de Cambac^res shall have given pledges of 
his fidelity to the roval family, the obstacles, now existing, 
may be removed. I'ill then, it will be prudent to suspend 
a correspondence, which, to say the least of it, is indis- 
creet." 

"(Signed,) The ." 

«Pflrt», Jiuguat 6ih, 1814. 

''Monseigneur," t exclaimed, when I peruded this let- 
ter, *<will joU not inflict on this man the just punishment 
of stigmatising him by the recollection of the past? Why 
not have this letter framed and hun^ up in your drawing- 
room, so that everybody may see this flagrant turpituder" 

*«Bah!'' replied the rrince, "I have already seen many 
and shall pi'obably see many more examples of this kind. 
Such trifles do not annoy me. The man is a contempti- 
ble blockhead, unworthy of notice, and I know very well 
that whenever the wind changes he will again cringe at my 
feet." 

"Impossible, Monseigneur! after having written that 
letter." 

"Oh ! he will forset it, if it be his interest to do so. He 
will even deny it, if need be." 

I shook my head doubtfully; for I was unable to con- 
ceive the possibility of such a combination of effrontery 
and meanness. However, the events of 1815 made me a 
little wiser. I cannot refrain from acquainting the reader 
with the sequel of the story relative to the chamberlain. 

The 20th of March arrived. Louis XYIII. and the 
royal family quitted France. Prince Cambac^res was 
urged to leave his retirement by the express wish of Na- 
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poleon; he found himself compelled to resame hit title of 
Arch-Chancellor, and to accept provisionall j the portfolio 
of the Minister of Justice. A week had scarcely elapsed 
after these changes, when one momine I went to pay my 
respects to the Prince. After a little conversation, he 
smried and said to me: 

<*L6on9 I know that you are curious in autographs. 
Take this to enrich your collection." 

He presented to me a letter under an enyelope. On the 
seal was a coat of arms. I unfolded the letter, and was 
astonished on reading the following lines: 

"Monseigneur, 
"Never was my heart animated hy joy more sincere than 
that excited by your happy return of fortune. Nothing 
but the infatuation which took possession of me, could 
have made me doubt, for a moment, that His Majesty the 
Emperor and King, would resume the sceptre which he 
has endowed with so much glory. Your serene Highness 
is now restored to that high post which affords you me op-, 
portunity of doing so much good. I feel most proud of tne 
many acts of kindness Monseigneur has conferred on me| 
and I will speedily lay at his feet the homage of my most 
respectful devotedness, and of the unalterable esteem with 
which, Monseigneur, I have the honour to be. Tour Serene 
Highness's most humble servant." 

Then followed the signature, which I scarcely need 
mention was that of the chamberlain who, in 1814, had so 
impertinently answered the request of a friendly act of 
service. 

<'Did I not tell you how it would beP" said Pnnce Cam- 
bacer^s. 

"Alas, Monseigneur! I am confounded, both at the fact 
itself and its possibility. . . . But, thank heaven! men are 
not all of this stamp .... And how does your Highness 
mean to treat this fellow?" 

"I will wait till he comes; for I know he will come. I 
will receive him coldly. He will bear it. He will come 
twice a week, then four times, then seven times; until at 
length, by dint of«8eeinghim often, I shall fomt the past; 
ana perhaps some day or other prefer him to tne men who 
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are most faithfully devoted to me. AinH va It mondel 
We are all the creatures of habit, and three-fourths of that 
which we are apt to call friendship, is nothing but the re- 
iterated contact of two heterogeneous bodies. But, though 
the spark may kindle in both at once, and with equal 
power, yet they will never thoroughly unite, and be ani- 
mated by the same sentiments." 

I could not help assuring the Prince that, were I in his 
place, I should banish from my presence the man who 
could be guilty of such grovelling meanness. 

<<That would only be adding one nfl>re to the number of 
my enemies," replied he; <<and where would be the use of 
that? By treating him with civility, I shall render him 
harmless. Believe me, it is best to tack about, and not to 
steer too adventurously in the face of the wind. He who 
does that may be driven on the rock on which he will 
break. Besides, who can answer for the soundness of our 
vessel? The prudent man always distrusts his own 
strength and power, and will never risk them unneces* 
sarily." 

I feel pleasure in noting down these maxims, the pre- 
cious fruits of the experience of Prince Cambacer^s. 
There are few situations in life on which he had not medi- 
tated, and on which he could not give excellent advice. 
As for the chamberlain, he made his appearance, fluttered 
for a while round the Prince; then, being endowed with a 
keen scent, he kept himself aloof; and, after the battle of 
Waterloo, he was seen no more. Since 1830, he has be- 
come one of the most assiduous courtiers at the Tuileries. 

There is another gentleman, of the same class, whose 
adventures I may briefly recount. He was originally 
known in Paris as a servant of Louis XYI. After the 6th 
of October, he became one of the adherents of the Duke of 
Orleans, whom he speedily deserted to convince Robes- 
pierre that, like David, he would taste the hemlock with- 
him. The 9th Thermidor took him rather by surprise, 
but, as he was the relative of Barras, he went witn his 
cousin to rejoice at the victory over the Jacobins, and to 
pay his devoirs at the Luxembourg. Being shrewd enough 
to foresee Bonaparte's elevated fortune, he paid his court 
to him on the 18th Brumaire* and, as a matter of course. 
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was afterwards received at the Tuileries. There he found 
himself iu his element, and there he continued swimming 
in smooth water, until Josephine's divorce was determined 
on. After this, he solicited the favour of being permitted 
to join the escort which was to conduct Maria-Louisa to 
France. All now went on well; and he was devoted to 
the service of the imperial family. But providence again 
decreed a change. JN'apoleon sustained reverses in the 
north; our courtier foresaw the Restoration, and hazarded 
a letter to Louis XVIII., who, in 1814, conceded to him 
the privilege of styline himself an ancien roycdiate. During 
the Hundred Days, he was confined by the gout: but he 
sent his eldest son to Ghent, and the younger one to meet 
Napoleon. The Emperor fell a second time, and our ancien 
roycdiate again threw himself at the feet of the King with a 
certificate from Doctor Recamier. The Capetian dynasty 
being consolidated, he sued for the pardon of his unworthy 
son. Afterwards, he deserted M. de Biacas, to join the 
partv of M. de Decazes; and he left the latter for M. de 
Villele, on whom he also turned his back, during the brief 
interval of the Vicompte de Martignac's power. He had 
already begun his genuflections before Prince Polignac» 
when the three days arrived. Who can describe the fa- 
tigue he underwent in hurrying to General Dubourg, who 
was doing everything, then to the Duke de Choiseul who 
was doing nothing, then to Lafayette, Laffitte, Guizot, and 
others who gave the work its finishing touch? At length, 
he lighted on the staircase of the Palais-Royal, where he 
has since taken root M. de Talleyrand, who knows him 
well, said: "For the last forty years, we have never lost 

sight of M. P . I feel sure of seeing him at ray back 

whenever I turn round. He is like my shadow." 

The Memoirs of M. P would form a romance, 

lyorthy to be a pendant to that of Le Sage. He might 
justly be surnamed the Gil Bias of the Revolutions. 

Society is overrun by these political weathercocks, who 
turn with every change of wind. They furnish useful ma- 
terials for reflection. But a truce to the subject. Whilst 
I write, I frequently repeat to myself^ by way of admoni* 
tion, this well known line: — 

"L'ennui naqait un jour de runifonmt6!" 
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The letters which I hare quoted abeve, and which are 
so perfectly characteristic of the meanness of the writer* 
bring to my recollection some others which I will likewise 
submit to the reader's perusal. The first is penned by a 

lady* a relatiye of the Countess de C . She was 

descended from a parliamentary family* who had received 
titles of nobility about the year I709. Her husband was 
a country gentleman of small fortune^ who, previously to 
the first revolution, had held some trivial appointment . . . 
I cannot furnish any further details. When the letter was 
first communicated to me, I pledged myself not to disclose 
the names of any of the parties concerned. I do not con* 
sider myself released from this pledge. The epistle, 
which is addressed to Count C , and dated 1806, is 

as follows-— 

*'My dear nephew, 
"Ernest torments me to let him go to Paris. He is 
eager to see the world and to push his fortune. I cannot 
thwart his inclination; and he will set out in a few days* 
carrying with him this letter. Ernest is twenty-two years 
of age, and in the enjoyment of perfect health; conse- 
quently, I have had not a little trouble to obtain for him 
leave to quit the army on the plea of a pulmonary affec- 
tion. He is a prodigious favourite with the ladies, mar- 
ried as well as single. He is a good dancer and a good 
fencer; he plavs the violin and paints flowers admirably. 
I feel assured that Bonaparte would consider himself happy 
in giving an appointment to a young gentleman so accom- 
plisned and so highly connected. He would be satisfied 
by being made a Prefect. Poor fellow! his modesty is 
amusing. I hope that, in the first instance, he will be 
made a counsellor of state; for he cannot seek a military 
commission. By dint of proper application, it would be 
easy to obtain something from people who should really 
consider themselves too happy to be associated with us. 
Ernest's great-grandfather was on the point of purchasing 
the appointment of president ^ mortier in the Parliament 
of . I have in my possession all the correspon- 

dence which took place on this subject. His father would 
like to see him a chamberlain or an ambassador, and his 
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uncle* the grand-vkaire, thinks we should do well to make 
him study the law, so that he might be fitted for some ju- 
dicial appointment. The good old man does not reflect 
that the post of avocat-g^n^ral would be beneath the talents 
of Ernest; and that» perhaps, if he wished to be procureur- 
^^n^ral, it might be objected that he has not been regularly 
inscribed. Such an obstacle, absurd as it is, ought to be 
removed. 

"Though Ernest is very young, I should wish to see him 
married, if an advantageous match should present itself. 
See whether there is not some relative of Bonaparte, who 
mieht bring him, as a dowry, one of those Duchies which 
win soon be distributed, and afterwards the ^and cordon 
of the legion of honour; for, as to the mere ribbon, I have 
forbidden his acceptance of it. Napoleon cannot fail to 
offer it to him as soon as he shall know that he is a friend 

of the Marquis de X . I should be sorry to see 

him, by the acceptance of that paltry decoration, make 
himself the equal of those low bom soldiers, who, I under- 
stand, have now become great men. I must likewise 
acquaint you that I am exerting influence abroad with 
Monseigneur the Bishop of Arras,* to obtain for my son 
the cross of Saint-Louis from his legitimate King. 

"This circumstance, together with the annoyances to 
which we should be subjected here in our country resi- 
dence, through an alliance with the Bonapartes, render it 
advisable that the said marriage should be secret. Napo- 
leon has too much good sense to disapprove of this; be- 
sides, the honour of the alliance will induce him to overlook 
this little difficulty. The mariage in Paris will not be 
less valid, because it has not been made public in this part 
of the country. 

"I entreat that you will use your interest in behalf of 
my dear boy. Accompany him when he calls on M. 
Cambac^r^s with the letter I have given him. M. Cam- 
baceres will, I am assured, seize every opportunity of 

evincing his gratitude to my family. M. Gras used to 

invite him to dinner twice a year, from 1783 to 1797. 

• * De Conzie, Bishop of Anas, died an emigrant in London. 
He was a confidential friend of the Count d'Artois, aAerwards 
Charles X. 
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He ODce travelled from Beziers to Gastelmaodary in the 
bateau de poate, and mj mother-in-law was on the point 
of goinff with him. He did not know her, it is tme^ 
but still there are recollections which can never be ef^ 
faced. 

** Adieu, my dear nephew. All the family are in excel- 
lent health. My husband saw his son depart with regret* 
He would like to go with him; but then ne must have a 
motive; and, to speak candidly, I do not really know' 
what he could ask for. A man who filled the post of 
•Svocat du Rot for three years, under the old regime, has 
a right to be fastidious. His brother who retired from the 
militarj^ service in irr6, and who distinguished himself in 
so brilliant a way last year in the drawing of the militia, 
has told Ernest that he will accept the command of a 
regiment Ernest will talk to M. Cambac^r^s on the sub* 
ject. It will be a good opportunity for raising the dignity 
of the present army by the introduction of an old officer 
of noble familv. Witn regard to myself, I should not feel 
quite satisfied in superseding Madame de la Rochefou- 
cauld, as lady of honour to the Empress Josephine; and, 
as she is not likely to resign her post, I shall stay where \ 
am. I am not ambitious, as you may perceive, from my 
humble wishes concerning Ernest. 

**1 remain, my dear nephew, &c. 

«Comtesse de Ger— . 

"P.S. — I forgot to mention that the brother of Manon,* 
wishes to obtain a situation at court: it must be something 
good, for we all respect him here. I should like, on New 
Year's Day, to have a surprise in readiness for that excel- 
lent man, the Abb6 Lumer , if Bonaparte would but 

let him have the neighbouring bishoprick, which will soon 
be vacant. Try whether you cannot obtain some indem- 
nity for our nephew D ; though we cannot say he 

lost any thing by the revolution. Yet the indemnity would 
produce a good effect, and attach many friends to the ^^ 
vernment. If Bonaparte and M. Canwacdrea should wish 
to see my letter, you may shew it to them. They like 
frankness, and I express my feelings honestly. " 

* The lady's femme de chambre. 
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I will now present to the reader an epistle which I re* 
ceived from a near relative of mj own, a graye old gentle- 
man, who had filled a magisterial post for the space of 
forty years. 

<*It is reported here that a plan for a new judicial or- 
ganization is being prepared in profound secrecy^ and that 
every precaution is taken to prevent the public knowing 
any thing of the matter. All persons connected with the 
magistracy are on the tip-toe of curiosity, and would pay 
any price for the least information on the subject. From 
what I hear of the obstacles raised against public curiosi- 
ty, there is little hope of hearing any thing. Yet, my 

dear , you may readily conceive how grateful I 

should be, if I could give our gentlemen here any intelli- 
gence of that which is a sealed letter to us at present. 
Uould you not procure me some information at the Chan- 
cellor's office? . . • • perhaps, from the keeper of the seals, 
or even from one of the clerks. The pleasure of obliging 
so devoted a magistrate as inyself, might possibly unbind 
His Excellency's tongue. The information shall be kept 
profoundly secret from all except the genikmen to whom 
I have alluded." 

I confess I read this letter twice before I could believe 
the evidence of my eyes. It is certainly a curious speci- 
men of provincial simplicity. I am tempted to transcribe 
one more letter of the same description. It is written by 
a candidate for admission to the French Academy, and one 
who has since obtained the honour of wearing the green 
costume. The letter was addressed to me at a time when 
I thought I could count seven sincere friends among the 
forty. It is as follows: — 

"Sir, 
**Since you will not be my competitor for the redoubta- 
ble chair m the French Academy — since your amiable 
modesty acknowledges the superiority of my talent, I am 
induced to request that you will hifuse into the minds of 
your numerous friends, some portion of the kind admira- 
tion with which you regard me. Will you be my patron? 
To act such a part, must be both gratifying and honourable 
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to you; to quote a line of Corneille applicable to the occa- 
sion, I may say: 

^'De pareils candidats n'ont de chefs qu'en id^e." 

*< Without affecting a vanity, which is far from my heart, 
but merely for the sake of that truth to which you and I 
ought to render homage, I may tell you that Europe is sur- 

f»nsed, or I should rather say indignant, at seeing me so 
ong kept at the gate of the sanctuary. The fair sex, in 
rrticular, are amazed at the severity of the academicians, 
am fully aware that it would not be very agreeable to 
those gentlemen to see me all at once the Prince of tht 
Senate; though I must inevitably attain that honour bv the 
merit of my works. They have already been translated 
into every living language. The Turks recite them whilst 
they sip their coffee. At Venice, the lays of Tasso and 
Anosto are no longer heard : my poems have superseded 
them. I feel pained that I should be compelled to tell yon 
this. 

*'I have not ventured to give the slightest hint to M. de 
Lormion, and I will tell you why \ have refrained. Hav- 
ing, on a recent occasion, when we were alone together, 
addressed to him one of those elegant compliments which 
poets sometimes hazard towards each other, he exclaimed, 
seizins me by the collar: 'Monsieur, if to-morrow you in- 
sert this in one of the journals and attach your name to it, 
I promise you that on the day after to-morrow, my vote 
shall be yours.' This proposition was embarrassing, I am 
unwilling to offend M. de Lormion, and, on the other hand, 
I attach too high a value to public esteem to allow it to be 
supposed that I have one or several superiors. Will you, 
Sir, advocate my cause to this academician? Assure him 
of my admiration; and tell him that I consider him to have 
surpassed the two poets he has translated, (Tasso and Os- 
sian.) But abstain from all comparison between him and 
me. By this means, you will avoid sinning against sin- 
cerity; for, if you consider me superior to yourself who 
possess so much talent, you cannot possibly rank M. Lor- 
mion above me. 

<*Tell M. Guirard, that I have read his trasedy; this 
will gratify him. If I were to see it performed, I regret 
18* 
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to say, that the opposition expressed by the audience would 
prevent me from applauding so as to encourage him by a 
suffrage, which I know he would highly prize. 

"M,M. Jouy and Parceval are exceeciinely friendly to 
me. They are not my rivals. Therefore, they are devoid 
of envy. As to M.—, whose Mosaic literature be- 
longs to the whole world, he irritated me so much the 
other day, that I apprehend his negative vote. His mania 
of eulogizii^ all Parnassus annoys me. Speak to him; 
soothe his jealous feeling. Point out to him that he may 
still hold a high rank, though far beneath me. 

"Thiers may make M. V- believe that his suffrage 

dn my favour would throw me a thousand leagues in the 
rear of him. This would be a master-stroke. But I am 
informed that, since the day of his reception, he has wish- 
ed to close the Academy, and that, consequently, he will 
put a black ball into the urn. He will not retract this de- 
termination. No matter;"-do all you can, and go as far 
as possible without compromising me. I am aware, too, 
that in speaking of me, he made this remark: <I am watch- 
ing himi and, if I see a good opportunity, I will trample 
on, and crush him.' 

"Your two other friends will listen to reason. They see 
the altitude to which I am soaring; and they are not in- 
clined to encounter a contest. In return for this, I pro- 
mise them the immortality which my verses will confer on 
them. You, too, deserve the like reward, and I will take 
an early opportunity of addressing an epistle to you. Will 
you challenge me by an ode? I will furnish you with a 
few hints of what you ought to say. I am quite of the opi- 
nion of our friend M. , who says: * every man ought 

to attend to hie own affairs.* He said without ceremony 
the other day to a poet who promised to write something 
complimentary upon him: ^Send your effusion to me, and 
I will correct it. Who can appreciate so well as myself 
the eulogies I deserve?' Now, Sir, if. appears to me that 
there is a very laudable degree of candour in these words. 
Is it so extraordinary that we should be able to appreciate 
ourselves? I assure you, I was not convinced of my own 
worthiness to stand at the head of our literature, until 
after I had maturely reflected, and compared myself with 
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others. If the Vicomte de Chateaubriand had written in 
verse, I should have ranged myself bj his side. But poetry- 
disdains prose. If I gam admittance to the Academy, I 
shall be satisfied: if I should owe my reception to you, that 
' favour will add another link to our friendship. 

**Receive every assurance of my regard, it is imperish- 
able, like the poetic crown which encircles my brow. 

^(Signed,) '' 

I have often regretted that I did not receive this missive 
in the life-time ofPrince Cambac^r^s: it would have greatly 
amused him, and we should have enjoyed a hearty laugh 
at it together. The Prince detested that literary vanity, 
of which the above letter affords so curious a specimen. 
He had a poor opinion of those bombastic writers whom 
he used to compare to finely decorated balloons, infiated 
with air. His pure taste led him to admire simplicity; and 
he held in aversion every thing like extravagance and 
affectation. He reprobated the romantic style, which was 

Slning ground so rapidly. His taste had been formed on 
e finest literary models, and he had an intimate know- 
ledge of the best Greek and Latin authors. 

At ihe evening reunions of Prince Cambac6r^s, discus- 
sions frequently arose on the comparative merits of the 
writers of the old and new schools. Among the literary 
characters assembled one evening, there was a M. de 

C , a very caustic personage, and a most bitter and 

severe critic. Just as I entered. Prince Cambaceris was 
sayine: 

^'Monsieur C , pray who is this Victor Hugo who 

is making so much noise just now?" 

"He is a mere youth, Monseigneur." 

<'But he writes poetry; and he has a host of enthusias- 
tic admirers." 

**Well, then, he is a subKme youth if you Vrill. But I 
fear he will lose bf^self in the extravagant flkhts he is 
taking to gratify his ill-judging admirers. He undoubtedly 
possesses talent; but he is utterly destitute of invention. 
He turns round and round upon the same idea. He wishes 
to be a literary legislator; but he will continually vary 
his poetic code, for he wants the stability of genius." 
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"He appears to be quite ^ neologist," said Prince Cam- 
bac^r^s, (this remark was made in 1818.) 

*'Yes, Monseigneor, he mistakes eccentricity for ima- 
gination. Bat, in spite of his faults, he will be the foun- 
der of a sect. However, M. Hugo is not the first who 
opened the tract upon which he ha^ entered, and into 
which he is enticing others to follow him. In the last 
century, you and I recollect Retif de la Bretonne and 
Mercier, who adopted the romantic style; and they had 
Saint- Amand for their leader, and Voltaire for their pre^ 
cursor; — for Voltaire was the first who turned to the use 
of art that which was out of nature. He was ambitious, 
not only to touch the heart, but also to divert the eye. 
He sowed the seeds of the melodrama in Zaire, S^mira- 
mis, Olympic and Tancr^de; but his exquisite taste kept 
him within bounds. Then there was the bombastic Di- 
derot, who, because he had an indefatigable pen and tongue, 
fancied himself a man of genius — ^a mistake which was 
likewise shared by his contemporaries. Diderot wished 
to subvert the rules; he wrote asainst them, and, accord- 
ing to perpetual custom, he made his theory apply to his 
own effusions. 

''Romanticism, as I have said, is not newly born. M. 
Nepomucene Lemercier had his turn in this class of writ- 
ing, before Victor Hugo was heard of. He wrote a play, 
the first act of which was in Italy, the second in Spain, 
and the third on the sea. His innovation was hissed. Do 
ou know why? At that period, men at our time of life 
ad not fallen into an absurdity similar to that commit- 
ted by our fathers, who set up tne philosophers in lieu of 
a King. Since 1814, an attempt has been made to esta- 
blish a still more ridiculous domination; I mean the do- 
mination of bianC'becs . • • . of school -boys. The Oan«/t- 
tutionnel and all the journals of that cast, are every day 
lauding to the skies these beardless poets and patriots. 
They are so eulogized for their woin, that they blush 
to pursue their studies. A finished education is no longer 
thought of. Atpresent, all this is merely ridiculous, but, 
by and bye, it will be a serious misfortune. 

''These youths, who are continually told they are men 
of genius, really think themselves such; for how can they 
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• 
doubt the sinceritj of praise which comes from men whose 
understandings they respect, and whom they believe too 
honest to deceive them. They entertain a thorough con- 
viction of their own superiority; and, when they find their 
first productions attract no notice, they blame, not their 
own want of talent, but the indifference or unfairness of 
the public. Mental dejectment succeeds to disappoint- 
ment. They expected fame, fortune and happiness; and 
they find their hopes are vain illusions. To awake from 
these illusions, would be too painful: they prefer eternal 
sleep; and thus they are driven by their own vanity, and 
the adulation of others, to the crime of suicide. This mode 
of ending existence is becoming daily more frequent, and 
bids fair to become quite an epidemic. Ah, Monseigneur ! 
iiow criminal are the flatterers of youthful talent! What 
will they have to answer for when the tree they have planted 
shall bear its fruit? .... But, to return to M. Hugo. He 
certainly possesses talent, though he wants the greatest of 
all talent^nvention. I fear he will not be able to create 
for himself; though I believe he is not the man to avail 
himself wholly of the labour of others, and I have no doubt 
he is fully imbued with the truth of the precept: 'Help 
thyself, and God will help thee.' '' 

«*Ah, Monsieur!" said I to M. C , when at length 

there came a pause, *<how severe you are upon this poor 
world ! You would close the path against innovation." 

M. C , instead of replying, shrugged his shoul- 
ders, took up his hat, bowed, and went away. 

<'You have raised up an enemy to yourself/ observed 
the Prince. 

^^How could that simple observation have given of- 
fence?" 

<'He supposes you to be imbued with the prinoiplea of 
the new school, and he rejects them with the same fanati- 
cism which others evince in religion and politics. He is 
one of that class of persons whose maxim is: 'Hora dea re- 
gies, point de sahtt' " 

<'Well, if he had stayed a little while, I should hate 
raised that conservative cry along with him." 

**Then you are not an admirer of the new school of lite- 
rature?" 
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<*No, and for this reason. It has laid down rules, be* 
fore it has famished models. In all things, except read« 
ing a book, the right way is to begin at the besinnin^. Let 
us see romanticists produce master-pieces which will dim 
the glory of our old divinities, then we shall be their secta- 
rians by compulsion. And one day or other a Horace, a 
Vida, or a Boileau will step in to bndle extravagance, and 
to teach genius to hover within the confines of reason and 
taste." 

<«It is certain," observed the Prince, ^Hhat romanticism 
is not a creation of the present day." 

'*Bj no means," said I. <<Our contemporary writers 
are merely disfiguring all that is good in it They run 
into all sorts of extravagancies ana hope that their faults 
will be mistaken for beauties. I doubt whether this style 
will outlive a quarter of a century. If it survive for half 
a century, and I live till then, I may apply to it the line 
which Racine puts into the mouth of Mithridates: — 

"Et mes dermiers regards ont vu fuir les Remains.'' 

The Prince smiled and said: 

^'I saw the birth of this mongrel literature. Diderot ap- 
proved it, and Retif and Mercier professed it. They were 
both men of genius and vanity; they were incapable of bri- 
dling their unfortunate facility, ana they totally disregard- 
ed study. Retif always appeared to me a maniac. By 
what other term can one aesienate the man, who, under 
pretence of observine mankind, mingles with the lowest 
classes of society, and who, not content with this, compell- 
ed his wife and daughters to participate in his degrading 
associations? There is no name by which one can charac- 
terize an extravagance of this kind. And this was not an 
error committed once in a moment of thoughtlessness. 
His works comprise two hundred volumes, and they pre- 
sent pictures of human turpitude calculated to inspire dis- 
gust, not only against the works but their author. 

"I knew Retif very well. He was a handsome man, but 
always very dirty and ill dressed. Whenever I saw him, 
I used to be tempted to make the remark which Aristippes 
made to Diogenes: — I see vanity through the holes of your 
cloak. His vanity prompted him to be jealous even of the 
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eminent writers^ who lived before he was born. He could 
not endure any praise which was not addressed to himself. 
It was strange that, though he himself would readily praise 
Mercier, yet he would not pardon any one else for express* 
ing admiration of that writer. When he heard Mercier 
depreciated, then he would take up his defence with plea- 
sure. He loved to be thought generous, and to deal to 
every one their share of praise; but then he wished others 
to award praise to him exclusively. If Homer, Racine, or 
Milton were quoted in his presence, his brow contracted, 
and he darted angry glances at the fool, ihe patriot^ (these 
were his usual terms of reproach) who had rendered the 
tribute of admiration due to those great men. I have seen 
him act in this way fifty times. The success of his Pay* 
sen and his Payaanne completely turned his head. The 
Contemporainea is a very clever collection, and his Nuita 
de Pana are the offspring of a brilliant imadnation. All 
these works, though blemished by gross faults, neverthe- 
less bear traces of singular talent, and are well worth read- 
ing." 

1 had read the writings of Retif, and my opinion of them 
perfectly coincided with that of Prince Cambac^r^s. Re- 
specting his personal appearance, I can sav nothing; for I 
never saw him. He died just before I arrived in Paris. 

^*Among the writers who took up the defence of good 
taste, there is one very celebrated, of whom I shall say a 
few words. I allude to Marie-Joseph Chenier: it is ne- 
cessary to mention his christian names to distinguish him 
from his poetic brother Andre, of whom I shall by and bye 
Speak. Marie-Joseph was not very fond of speaking of his 
adulatory tragedy entitled: Lt uouronnement de Cymat 
* which he wrote in compliment to Napoleon. On this sub- 
ject, I shall presently relate an amusing anecdote. I am 
now about to mention another of his works, and the storm 
it conjured over his head. 

Chenier soon felt that the path of flattery was ill suited 
to him and to the nature of his genius, which was essentially 
republican. He hastened to recover his independence, and 
he proclaimed his return to his old principles by the pub- 
lication of his Epitre d Voltaire, a masterpiece of taste, 
energy, fancy, courage, malice and impiety. The devout 
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anathematized it» and the indifferent (who form by far the 
greatest number) read it with avidity. I was made ac- 
ouainted with this production before it was presented to 
uie public. Chenier had read it to me. I listened to it 
witii profound attention, and when he arrived at its close* 
I asked him whether he really intended to publish it 

'^Certainly I do," he replied, '<and it will appear to- 
morrow. " 

"Well, when you rise, the day after to-morrow, you 
may put your night-cap in your pocket; for rest assured 
that you will sleep in the Temple that night." 

"What! without a trial?" 

"I tell you, you will sleep in the Temple. Napoleon 
will never panion such independence." 

^<I am or opinion," observed Chenier, <'that Napoleon 
is too young for this ancient sort of tyranny. At his 
age, the part of Tiberius would be inappropriate. He 
must postpone that till a future time. Besides, I have to 
expiate the eulosies which I addressed to him. This 
epistle is an act of political and literary contrition." 

In spite of its good object, the publication seemed to be 
a very hazardous step. Madame de Fare, Madame de 
Lesparda and myself, endeavoured to prevail on him to 
change his resolution. But Chenier was an obstinate re- 
publican, and, moreover, a poet: he would have his own 
way. 

On the publication of the Epistle, the Emperor express- 
ed a wish to see it. Its commencement displeased him 
exceedingly. 

''These lines," said he, to Count Regnauld, who had 
presented the publication to him, in the hope of mitigating 
the first ebullition of the imperial anger, 'Hhese lines are 
out of place. Why make this bitter attack upon me, at 
the very moment when I am seeking to establish public 
morals, and to consolidate religion, which is their basis? 
It would appear, that our poets are anxious to perpetuate 
the ill opinion entertained of the French people m Europe. 
Must we be charged with impiety because it has pleased 
Pamy, Chenier and Ginguen^ to msult the religion which 
we ought to revere?" 

<*Sire," observed Regnauld, «'the works of the writers 
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you have just mentioned are merely eftusions of wit and 
humour, and afford no ground of alarm." 

*<That is a mistake. I look on tliem as extremely dan- 
gerous. They accustom the rising generation, by whom 
they are read, to regard with ridicule all that is most re^ 
spectable." 

<<But, Sire, according to the constitution of the state, 
freedom of religious worship, and consequently freedom of 
relieious discussion, are permitted in France." 

^vThis indefinite freedom of discussion leads to atheism. 
Besides, / reign by the grace of Chd: if there be no God, 
on what does my sovereign title rest? There is a close 
and mysterious alliance between the throne and religion. 
If the latter be attacked, the other will soon be in danger. 
I should never have been seated on my throne, had I not 
commenced by raising up the altar. Chenier is very cul- 
pable, he fills a post in the Imperial University; and he 
exercises a direct influence over the youth who are educat- 
ed there. Certainly, their parents must be dissatisfied 
with the principles he promulgates." 

Count Kegnauld knew not what answer to make to this. 
The Emperor continued reading the Epistle, sometimes 
praising the energy and originality of the ideas, and some- 
times making gestures of disapproval .... When he ar- 
rived at the following lines, he uttered them with a mark- 
ed alteration of voice: — 

Tout passe, tout s'6teint, les conqu^rans p^rissent, 

Sur le front des h^ros laiiriers se fletrissent; 
****** 

Le poavoir absola s'efforcerait en vain 

D'an^antir Tesprit n6 d'un souffle divin. 
****** 

Tacite en traits de flamme accuse nos S^jans, 
Et son nom pronone^ fait pallir les tyrans. 

"Monsieur Regnauld," exclaimed his Majesty, <<your 
friend is resolved to make me his enemy ! Have I reason 
to fear Tacitus? Are my ministers to be compared to 
Sejanus? Do not suppose that I will tolerate such inso- 
lence: four good walls shall keep the jacobin under re- 
straint Send for the minister of police immediately." 

"Sire, why employ the minister of the police in this 
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affiur? Tour severity will onlj confer importance on a 
work which has none of its own. Take no notice of it, 
and it will soon be forgotten.'' 

**No, Sir, lines like those which I have just read, are 
long remembered. Besides, thej are from the pen of a 
popular poet. Chenier is a powerful sovereign aeclaring 
war against me.'' 

*<Spare, at least, the imprisonment May I venture to 
observe. Sire, that posterity, which will see somuch to ad- 
mire in you, will never approve the persecution of talent." 

Count Rc^nauld always spoke frankly and honestly, and 
the Emperor, who knew' his devotedness, was never offend- 
ed at his bluntness of manner. 

'<It would seem, from the earnestness of your interces- 
sion," said Napoleon, *'that you, too, stand in awe of the 
poet." 

^'Pardon me. Sire, I appreciate Chenier as his talents 
deserve; it is your Majesty who fears him. 

**To punish him is not to fear him. I would punish him 
because he attacks God aild his sovereign. And then the 
lines against Prince Talleyrand, what do you think of 
them? .... What insults! what personalities! .... And 
the affectation of always repeating the name of the Repub- 
lic. The Republic is no more. A royalist who conspires 
now-a-days is less culpable than a Republican." 

The conversation was maintained in this way until the 
arrival of Fouch& As soon as he entered, the Emperor 
began to reproach him for not having prohibited the publi- 
cation of the Epistle to Voltaire. 

"What are vou thinking about? What are your police 
ajgents doing?" — were the concluding words of his phi- 
lippic. 

"Sire," replied Fouche, without hesitation, "we are in- 
tent on defeating the4iastile schemes which England is 
directing against your pel^n. I do not consider crazy 
poets worthy of suqh senou^ attention, and, as you are not 
a Tiberius, I do not see why I should consider myself a 
Sejanus." 

"Who informed you that I would not punish such inso- 
lence despotically . . A prison shall be* my answer." 

"All Paris would be thrown into excitement to effect 
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his libenition. He is not a popular favourite now; but in 

I orison he would become an object of commiseration. Be- 
ieve me, it is dangerous to render one's enemies inte- 
resting." 

In spite of his ill humour^ Napoleon could not refrain 
from smiling. 

'*I should be very loth to render Chenier interesting," 
said he ... . ^<Well, let him be deprived of his post at the 
University . . The vaan who outrages religion is unfit to 
preside over the education ofyouth." 

There was no possibility of obtaining a remission of this 
sentence. Chenier lost his situation. He was not rich; 
but he spent what he had like a prince. His reverse of 
fortune could not tempt him to be ^iltj of any meanness. 
When I saw him after the loss of his place, he said: 

(<Do you know, I narrowly escaped sleeping where you 
told me I should? But I have only been deprived of my 
means of subsistence:— this is a strange way to force me 
to approve of bigots and tyrants." 
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CHAPTER Vll. 

Count Regnauld de Saint-Jean d'Angely— His portrait and charac- 
ter — Special value set upon him by Napoleon— Sharp and unpub- 
lished sayings of the Emperor — ^Count Regnauld in 1814 — The 
five assassinations — Romantic chapter in the life of a counsellor of 
state — Poison and chocolate, an anecdote of the days of the Em- 
pire — Baron de Paymaurin — ^M. de C — Story of an impe- 
rial spy, related by M. de Puymaurin — Incredible and disinterest- 
ed language of M. Benoit, an ex-minister of state — Conversation 
with Cambac^rds on the probable return of Napoleon — Unpub- 
lished letter of the latter, written at the close of 1814 — Tribulations 
of an ex-grand dignitary — The female chapter, an anecdote of the 
restoration — The dearly paid bride's clothes of a maiden espoused 
without a portion — Persons going a-begging — The actress and the 
window — A beggar who has lost his memory; stories of the pre- 
sent day — The Emperor and a grognard — Unpublished and anec- 
dotical letters of Napoleon to Josephine concerning the battle of 
Austerlitz— The black leg and the joke, a fantastic anecdote. 

'*0n this day," said Count de Saint-Jean d'Angelj, as 
he was walking with me after dining with Prince Camba- 
c^rds, who still resided at his hotel m the Rue Saint-Do- 
minique, <'on this day, many years ago, a singular adven- 
ture occurred to mel A partiality tor the fair sex, has 
ever been laid to my charge. But, on what objects can 
we more appropriately bestow our affections? I consider 
them the master piece of nature; and, assuredly, when I 
contemplate a woman in all the splendour of her beauty, I 
cannot see in her the work of chance, but must fain con- 
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fess the hand of a God who can alone have created her . . 
You smile, mischievous Sir." 

^<I only admire, Monseigneur, how, from the love of the 
creature, jou are brought to admit the existence of the 
Creator* Your Excellency is in the right road to salva- 
tion, and I rejoice at it." 

"A truce to jesting, for I am serious; I am neither a 
bigot, nor a jansenist; but when I reflect .... my friend, 
either the impressions of youth possess an overwhelming 
power, or something develops itself within us, when the 
passions are blunted, and forcibly recalls us to those altars 
which we had pulled down through sheer giddiness in by- 
gone days of prosperity and foUj." 

This language was too pleasing to me not to claim all 
my approbation. Count Regnauld is one of the men of 
the Revolution whose merits have been least estimated at 
their true value; by his enemies only has his biography 
been formed: if we except what has been inserted in the 
work entitled Biography of Contemporaries,* he has been 

* Count Michel-Louis Etienne Regnauld de SaiDt-Jean d'An- 
gely, was born in 1760, of a noble family, and held, preyiously to 
1789, the rank of lieutenant of the provostship of the navy, at 
Rochefort; he was indebted to his talents for beins appointed to 
the states-general by the tiers-etat. He always held monarchial, 
prudent and honourable opinions. Proscribed on the lOth of Au- 
gust, he escaped the axe of the executioner. He was arrested af- 
ter the 31st of August 1793; his life was saved by the event of 
the 9th Thermidor. Bound to Napoleon by ties of friendship as 
early as 1796, he followed him to Italy and Malta, where he re- 
mained, with the power of a viceroy, under the modest title of 
commissary of the French Republic. He laboured to promote the 
revolution of the 18th Bramaire. Napoleon heaped honours upon 
him and loaded him with employment. He proved a true and a 
devoted friend; few have thus requited him. 

A candidate to the conservative senate, a counseller of state, a 
president of section, a minister of state, chief attorney-general to 
the supreme imperial court, secretary of the imperial family's civil 
establishment, chief of a legion in the National Guard, a dignitary 
of the legion of honor, graiKi cross of the order of the golden eagle 
of Wurtemberg, member of the French Academy, he was despoiled, 
by the Restoration of all his honours, and caluminated; he could feel 
no attachment for it. In 1815, he was appointed to the chamber 
of representatives, and made heroic efforts to uphold Napoleon. 
19* 
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cruelly calumniated. He was gifted with a frank, lively, 
generous, and impassioned heart, as irresistibly inclined to 
pleasure as to business, relaxing in a decent revel from the 
fatigue of thirtjp^ hours' writing, or of harassing thoughts; 
lively, full of wit, as vain as a peacock, but of that vanity 
whicii children are wont to display. His countenance 
beamed with joy whilst contemplating his decorations, his 
coats of arms, tiis numerous costumes; he acted the count, 
no doubt; but how many services had he rendered in re- 
turn, how many tears dried up, how many bold struggles 
attempted against the will of his Emperor, of him who was 
the fanatic object of his attachment, in whom he delighted 
far more than the fair sex! 

Blinded by the wonderful deeds of the great man, he 
believed in his infallibity; every act directed a^inst Na- 
poleon was a sacrilege in his sight; and, at the Emperor's 
voice he gathered fresh strength, recommenced with ease 
a painful task, encouraged by the hope of pleasing, and 
rewarded by the mere expression, <I am satisfied.' He 
grew anery at our lukewarmuess, though we were burning 
with zeal. Setting this fault, if it be one, aside, methinks 
Istill behold him stately, gallant, merry, a delightful nar- 
rator, a profound diplomatist, a first rate financier, a 
skilful administrator, a splendid orator, a man of ex- 
quisite taste, a literary character of the highest order, a 
good father, a better u-iend, a kind hearted though way- 
ward creature; but I will not disguise his angry moments, 
his stormy temper, his passionate threats. He has been 

Included in the proscription of 26th July 1815, he quitted France, 
met with annoyance in Europe, crossed over to America, returned, 
or rather, was brought back to Europe. This soul of so superior 
a stamp, bereft of every other light but that of reason, was beset 
with sorrow; then it was that persecution relaxed in its attacks 
affainst so much merit, let me add such genuine virtue. The gates 
of his native land were re-opened to him, but it only proved a 
shelter to his remains. He died on reaching the sacred soil. 
Arrived in Paris on the 9th of March, at eight o'clock at night, he 
expired at one in the morning of the 10th of March 1819. The 
hatred which had pursued him in life was transferred to his ashes. 
Enlightened in his best moments by a supernatural brightness, he 
was enabled to recognise his family and friends, and to forgive his 
persecutors. Heaven has great treasures of indulgence in store 
for those who close their days in this manner. 
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faUeW charged with being a speculator; as he exceeded 
all otners in liberality, he was perhaps too willing to ac- 
cept of presents which he returned a hundred fold; he 
gave awaj so bountifully, that he felt himself entitled to 
some compensation. I recollect in reference to this sub- 
ject that, in 1814, after the period of his downfal, I 
offered him an Egyptian obelisk four feet in height, which 
I had purchased in Italy and which was on its way by sea. 
Jle accepted the present with delight, and repeatedly re- 
minded me of it The events of 1815 occurrea, and t left 
Paris. His own correspondence and that of Madame 

A R , our common friend, attest the 

perseverance, the anxiety with which, in the midst of such 
laborious duties, he kept in view the remittance of this 
curiosity which, being transferred from one vessel to 
another, and from hand to hand, was lost to us both .... 
Though we had, for the second time, been overwhelmed 
after the battle of Waterloo, he never ceased to apply in 
his letters for his promised obelisk. This assuredly 
evinced no spirit of cupidity; the article was in jtself of 
no value; but it was an object of art. I had offered, and 
he insisted upon receiving it. Well, then, it is upon such 
grounds as these that wretches who owed him a debt of 
gratitude for services rendered, have represented him as 
plundering and speculating ri^ht and left; for the rest, 
the net amount of property which remained at his death, 
abundantly proves that he never treasured up any thing. 

It will not denied that Napoleon was well skilled in the 
knowledge of men; he distinguished Count Regnauld from 
the crowd, and set the highest value and reliance upon him. 
The following expressions of Bonaparte were related to 
me by the second Consul: — 

"If I confided to ^ou the management of public affairs, 
with Regnauld to assist in carrying your decisions into ef- 
fect, I should fearlessly go to the furthest extremity of the 
world, especially could I have Duroc, Berthier, Savary, 
and Marmont for my companions." 

Napoleon, as I have said, employed Count Regnauld 
upon every species of business, whether relating to the in- 
terior or to the external affairs, — both indiscriminately. 
He had appointed him attorney-general of the imperial 
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family's civil establishment, a great officer of the legion of 
honour; nothing was wanting to him; he was a member of 
the French Academy, and his talents entitled him to a 
distinction which was envied by men of no pretensions. A 
royalist in 1789, whilst a member of the states-general; 
persecuted by the Jacobins; cfear of the excesses of the re- 
volution, and a victim to them, he replied, in 1813, by a 
respectful refusal, to the offers made to him by order of 
Louis XYIII. He never boasted of this circumstance. 
The Emperor was informed of it by the minister of police, 
the Duke of Rovigo, and, when he reverted to the subject, 
Regnauld answered:— 

"Why, Sire, in my place, you would have done the 
same. Where is the merit in being true to our mistress, 
when we are enraptured with her?" 

The Emperor, highly delighted, grasped and pressed his 
hand. 

<*Well, then, Count Regnauld, it behooves me to requite 
you; you may rely upon me." 

The arch-chancellor entered soon after this pleasing 
scene. The Emperor, who was still under the emotion (S* 
it, related it to him in all its details, and the same evening, 
the Prince repeated it in his box at the Opera. Messieurs 
Bonnet and de Fesquet* heard him as well as I did. The 
favour enjoyed by Count Regnauld was notorious; it threw 
into despair, and was specially irksome to, the Duke of 
BassanOf the Duke of Uovigo, Messieurs de Ferment, 
Fouche, Thibeaudeau and others; he laughed at it, was more 
considerate in his demeanour towards them, but flung at 
them the most biting epigrams. 

The Bourbons received, in 1814, thousands of accusa- 
tions against Count Regnauld. It was a masterly stroke 

* M. de Fesquet, ex-counsellor of the cours dee aides of Mont- 
pellier, an old friend of Cambaceres, was one of the group who 
constantly accompanied the Prince Arch-chancellor in his visits to 
the Opera, the Varietes, the Passage des Panoramas, and the 
Palais-Royal. He was a gentleman of great wit, extremely 
obliging and seryiceable. His son-in-law, M. Bonnet, had the 
misfortune to be enticed into voting for the death of Louis XVI; 
he was afterwards director of the Opera. His wife has been held 
up as a model of grace, beauty and French wit. 
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on his part to preside at the French Academy on the day 
of M. Campenron's reception; he availed himself of the 
occurrence to justify his conduct, and effected it with so 
much skill, brilliancy and success, that public opinion 
again rallied round him. This proved to him a signal tri- 
umph; it was never forgiven him. He was proscribed in 
1815, relentlessly persecuted, driven out of Europe. At 
len^, he returned, fully justified from every accusation; 
but tie did so to yield up his life. Having reached Paris at 
night, we were called upon the next morning to pay the 
last duties to his remains. We were inconsolable at his 
untimely end, for he still numbered many friends. The 
French Academy, shunning a proscribed member, sent not 
the customary deputation to the funeral procession. The 
timidity of theomcers of that body sheltered itself beneath 
an unlawful ordinance. 

Having in the Courrier Frkn9ais,* to render an account 
of this mournful ceremony, I asserted, on the contrarv, and 
I acknowledge my having done so through a mischievous 
motive, that magnanimous and grateful towards a colleague 
who had, in the days of his power, procured imperial gifts 
for the academicians, the French Academy had sent a de- 
putation, and I praised them for this act of courage. 

On the following day, a letter corrected my error, and 
Europe was informed that, if some individuals of the party 
did not make their appearance, through shame, at the house 
of the deceased, in church, or at the burial ground, in a 
black dress, and consequently mixed up with, or lost as it 
were in the mourning crowd, one member only, yes, only 
one member of the company, M. de Jouy, had had the fear- 
less and proud courage of putting on the grand costume of 
the Institute, dark green, lined with light green, and had 
bestowed a tribute of friendship and of just praise upon the 
remains of the illustrious departed. It is possible that 
many academicians may, at the present day, complain of 
the solitude in which I allow the hermit of the Chauss^e 

* This is the only article I ever had inserted in that journal, to 
which I was not personally the bearer of it. M. de J pro- 

cured its admission. The prudence and moderation of the Cour> 
Tier, and its sound literary opinions, have dways procured for it a 
commanding influence over its readers. 
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d'Antin to languish; but whj were thej silent in 1819P I 
shall ever *affirm, for my part, that the academician I have 
named, and whose whole conduct has been consistent in 
acts of this nature, was the only one whom we saw dressed 
in his costume of office.* 

Consistently with our natural propensity to deviate from 
the beaten track, I have here enacted the part of those 
who, with a bandage over their eyes, descend, in a straight 
line, the ereen plat of Versailles; they wander here and 
there, and never reach the end of their walk. But as it is 
my wish to arrive at the goal, I resume the narrative I had 
commenced at the beginning of this chapter. 

I was, then, ifi the ex-chancellor's garden, and Count 
Regnauld began relating to me one of the numerous anec- 
dotes of his life; he pursued, as follows, the digression 
which had raised a smile in my countenance. 

<<I resided in my handsome hotel of the Rue de Provence; 
and was wandering in that elysium, which I no longer en- 
ter but with regret, so painful are the recollections which 
now crowd around and beset me. On a sudden, I heard 
a noise at the outer door, for my Cerberus was not sparing 
of the harsh watch- word no admission! He addressed, on 
this occasion, a female whose features escaped my obser- 
vation; but the harmony of flowers, of stuffs, of the shawl, 
of the shape of her garment, denote youth, freshness, a 
slender figure; it is assuredly impossible that a dress of 
such taste should cover ill-favoured features. I feel in- 
clined to stop the jaws of this boor, more snappish than 
Cerberus himself, who was loath to detain Eurydice from 
her spouse; I hastened to the animated group: 

"What is it?'' I inquired. 

c( «Why, I am affirming to this lady that Monaeignieur 
is absent, and she will not take my word for it.' 

* M. de Jouy has never shrunk from an act of civil couzaee, 
his life is replete with traits which redound to his honour, 'fiie 
ungrateful youth whose power he was the means of raising in the 
scSe of society, were insensible to his success and his merits; a 
day will come when justice will be done to him. This opinioa, 
funded upon a close study of his works, will attest my unpai- 
tiality; the wrongs I have to complain of, at the hands of his psurty, 
have never led me to speak any other language. 
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«*The scoundrel fixed his eyes upon me at this moment 
with all the boldness of a lying keeper. 

«Well, you have done your duty; but, in the Count's 
absence, I, who represent him, shall enter into conversa- 
tion with Madame, if she will honour me with her confi- 
dence. 

**0n hearing these words, she turns round, and looks at 
me.... What a face! what features! what symmetry ! she 
is perfection itselfi I fell deeply in love witn her^ she fol- 
lows me to the garden; the weather was beautiful and 
warm; the flowers emitted a delicious perfume; the atmos- 
phere around us had a ravishing sweetness. I led to a 
freen bower the fair incognita, whose voice is as yet un- 
nown to me; I offer her a seat which she accepts; I oc- 
cupy mine in such a manner as rather to appear on my 
knees before a new divinity than seated near one of our 
prettiest women. ^ 

**Th& conversation opened; I desire to know how I can 
be of service to you. Madam? 

*'The lady now names herself; she is the Countess de 
Wontorden, an Austrian, as she pretends; but an accent 
she would in vain disguise, strikes my practised ear, and 
reveals the deception. I have not to deal with a haughty 
German, but with a delicate cunning English woman who 
nd doubt affects simplicity as she will presently assume 
the garb of virtue. She was assuredly a novice on the 
political stage. Thus forewarned, I was on my guard 
against every danger, except that of fine eyes and of the 
seduction which reluctantly attracts us to this amiable, 
open-hearted, but perfidious sex. 

<*It is now my turn to be questioned as to who I am. 

"The Count's intimate friend." 

"'What! you possess all his confidence?' 

"He has not a thought with which I am not intrusted. 

"A pause ensued; but as I also remained silent: 

" *I bleSs my happy star which has led me to the pre- 
sence of a gentleman . . • •' 

<'She stops and hesitates, when I take up the subject: 

"Well, Madam!" 

" 'Whose manners encourage me in manifesting since- 
rity towards him.' 
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<'Ah snake, thought I, begotten of five's serpent, thj 
sinceritj will prove to be a clever but gross imposture 
which then will fashion into a fals^ood for the greater 
glory of God. 

"I bowed. 

«' 'And you inhabit this hotel in the capacity of . . . .' 

«0f a relative, in the nearest decree, and of private se- 
cretary." 

** 'Ah! His Excellency's brother?' 

"No, Madam." 

" 'His cousin-germanP' 

<* A second bow of assent on my part 

** *l am brought to France, Sir, by parties of the highest 
interest; I desire to do good, to render a service to the 
prisoners of Verdun.* I am wealthy, and commissioned 
to act on the part of those who are wealthier still; they de- 
sire to rescue at all cost their relatives who languish in 
captivity, and would not hesitate as to the price that might 
be demanded in token of acknowledgment.' 

''Madam,' I coldly replied, 'this no longer concerns me; 
and, from the moment you have held up gold to my view, 
I am bound to be silent. 

"Hereupon, she becomes lavish of assurances; she ex- 
cuses herself through her ignorance of the language; she 
converses on general subjects, rambles from one to another, 
and thrusts forward an abundance of words of double mean- 
ing. Count Regnauld can pretend to greater elevation 
than his present rank; I should myself become a high per- 
sonage .... I pretend to give way; and renew oners of 
service, which are accepted. . I solicit permission to pay 
my respests; it is granted; I take down the address; the 
lad V rises and departs, leaving me dazzled with her beauty 
an<f gracefulness, but wholly mistrustful of her intentions. 

* Napoleon, on the occasion of the raptare of the peace of 
Amiens, and in reprisals for the capture of French vessels by 
British corsairs, previously to the declaration of war, caused all 
the English to be arrested who were travelling in France and 
It&ly, and sent them to reside as prisoners at Verdun. This 
measure, which appeared to me to be dictated by prudence and 
sound policy, was much censuied. How could he, otherwise, 
have punished the bad faith evinced by his enemy? 
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*<She ifi no eooner gone tban I fly to the Titil«rie8> and 
relate all to Napoleon; such was mj cu8tom» and bj this 
sincerity much mischief has been prevented* 

<* <i would lay a wager» says the Emperor to me, 'that 
Rovigo is ignorant of the existence of this damsel; utter not 
a word to him on the subject; carry on the intrigue; I 
leave you at full liberty to act; but, beware not to be 
duped.' 

*<Our acquuBtance improves; I repair to the Countess 
of Wontorden under my real name; the only supposition 
is as to person; I feign to be in love, — she gives me an in- 
dulgent but cold reception. I complain; she smiles; I 
grow ancry; she then says: 'What proof would you afford 
of your love?' 

•• Any proof you may require." 

" * W ell, if you can, by means of your relations, let me 
know what are NapoletHi's real intentions with respect to 
Germany, whether he still meditates a descent upon Eng- 
land, and especially if I obtain a list of the names^ and 
the address of those Englishmen, traitors to their country » 
who are in the service of your sovereign, if you add to it 
those <^ German and of French emigrants who are dis- 
persed over the continent to enact the same part; then, at 
so signal a proof of attachment, I shall avow the partiality 
of my heart. 

''She had not made such advances without long matured 
preparations; nevertheless, the subject was opened by de- 
grees; the adventuress fancied herself safe in her avowal, 
imagining that she held over my affections a despotic sway; 
she had, on the contrary, just e:xtinguished them by tear- 
ing a^ay the veil; I now only beheld a pretty intriguer 
whom it behoved roe to unmask. I checked myaelf, feign- 
ed alarm^ but did not give a nesative answer. 

** *Yon hare,' she continued, ^many more matters to 
listen to. Contrive to procure me an interview with your 
cottsin; I am entrusted with a special message for him.' 

«'I promised to comply with her wishes; she wa« ac- 
quainted with Count Itegnauld's handwriting, my notes 
were accordingly copied by one of my secretaries, a trust- 
worthy fellow, ^11 of wit, a poet, of sentle birth, and po- 
lished education, whom you wilt no doubt have met with 

VOL. I.— 20 
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in society: Lebnin des Charmettes.* I wrote to her, on 
mj return home^ that with reference to the wish she signi- 
fied to my cousin of having an interview with me, I had to 
express my regret at the impossibility of granting her re- 
quest, having made it a rule never to hold intercourse with 
mysterious strangers. My delicacy, on the other hand, 
was a sure pled^ to her of my secrecy; nevertheless, I 
added, my cousin will listen to whatever you may be 
pleased to impart to him, and will repeat to me the con- 
versation which I shall weigh with all the prudence called 
for by the occasion. 

"I could easily have put a counterpart of myself for- 
ward, but was unwilling to extend my confidence, and ad- 
hered to my first silence. I am thus become the bearer of 
my own note; I perceive that it thwarts the stranger who 
yet resolves to speak out Louis XVIII. has set down 
Count Regnauld amongst the statesmen of the revolution 
with whom it would be most agreeable to him to come to 
terms. That Prince desires the happiness of France. 
France cannot be happy without him, for he alone can re- 
store peace, commerce, and plenty; with him, agriculture, 
the fine arts, industry will revive; animosities within, dis- 
cord without, will at once come to an end. He praises 
liberty on a large scale; a paternal government, modera- 
tion, economy, two independent chambers, responsible 
ministers, the vote of taxes by the nation, the press free 
■from all shackles, individual liberty guaranteed, the em- 

* Bom at Bordeaax in 1783, M. Lebran des Channettes was 
secretary to Count Regnauld, sub-prefect of St. Calais, and of I 
know not what other place. Literature, which he snccessfolly 
cultivated, is indebted to him for an epic poem, VOrbamit^ the 
heroine of which is Joan of Arc; it evinces great talent and poetic 
raotore. He has pnblished the history of Joan of Arc in four 
yolomes octavo with plates. It is the most complete of any, 
is the result of deep research, written in a good style and feeling, 
and fiill of merit. He has translated many English romances, as 
well as Lady Morgan's France. He was chief editor of the Jtheilk 
newspaper. His father perished on the revolutionary scaffold; 
the son is a distinguished administrator, and numbers maay 
friends, to whose regard he is Justly entitled. 
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Inre of the laws, the charter in short* such as it has been 
atelr promulgated. 

*<Ali this was reasonable* and even dazzlins ; I acknow- 
ledge that I was unable to listen to the details of such a 
plan without feeline the deepest emotion; I was forced to 
admit, notwithstanding mj attachment for the Emperor, 
that the man who spoke thus was a fit model for monarchs. 
I was, therefore, so much affected that, altering my style 
of lan&^age and assuming a grave countenance, I replied: 

"When I speak to you^ Madam, rest assured that you 
are listening to the sentiments that Count Regnauld him- 
self would utter; be pleased to convey them to M. le 
Comte de Lille. M. Regnauld would ikin have it in his 
power to receive his commands without^being guilty of a 
crime, without violating any promise, without breaking 
any oaths, without a betrayal of friendship. He would 
fulfil them with the most ardent zeal; but he is bound by 
the ties of affection to the sovereign whom he serves, and 
will never separate himself from him. If Napoleon, in 
consequence of events which none can foresee, and which 
there is every reason to believe of impossible occurrence, 
should himself release M. Regnauld from his engagements, 
he would then serve the family of the Bourbons by every 
means in his power. Until such a chance should come to 
pass, the Count must rest satisfied with anxiously prayinv 
for their happiness. His good wishes go no further, and 
would cease as soon as the members of that house should 
think themselves warranted in emerging from their present 
state of quiet, and again attempting to disturb the condi- 
tion of Europe. 

"I know not what expression my countenance assumed 
on uttering these words, which, in short, conveyed a flash 
of li^ht to her mind which had not hitherto struck her; 
certain it is that she started, kindled into animation, and, 
falliug back a step, said to me with deep anguish: 

^' *0h ! you have shamefully deceived me; you are 
Count Regnauld himself, and not his cousin.' 

**This was uttered with such inward conviction, that 
colouring up myself, and taken by surprise, sensible, be- 
sides, that no success could attend any attempt to main* 
tain the deception, I began to smile. 
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**\i would ill become me to deny; bat ig tkis so guiltj 
an act, and have I changed mj heart for baTing taken 
another name? aasuredlj not; for your do not exercise 
swaj over the heart of mj relation but over mine." 

** <NeverthelesB,' she resumed, <jou deny me what I 
ask; jon sacrifice me to jour God, or rather to jour 
demon.' 

««0h! Madam, be sparing of jrour reproaches; let two. 
verses of our celebrated fable writer be your rule of con- 
duct. Thej have been the guide of mj whole life: 

"Onne peut trop louer trois sortes depersonneSj 
Son DteUf sa maitresse, et son Roi^ 

**The Countess was silent— -she was dissatisfied— and I 
regretted it. Then it was, that by a quick inward reflec- 
tion, I shuddered at perceiving how great was the ascen^ 
dancy which I had allowed her to acquire over my heart. 
I gently chid this extreme waywardness, which subjected 
me to a worse reception at the very moment when I ac^ 
quired greater importance in her sight. 

<« Alasl' she promptly replied, <I then indulged the hope 
of bringing you round to my wish; whereas, I now feel 
that there is no hope of success.' 

^'Rejoice at" this result, and renounce a game so beset 
with dangers; you may be happy by dismissing diplomatic 
pursuits from your mind . • . • 

**£ight days afterwards, a servant and one of my secre- 
taries warned me that an attempt had been made to tamper 
with them. I was returning one night alone and on foot, 
two fien attacked me as I came out of the Rue de Hano* 
vre; they would have murdered me but for the approach 
of the patrol. On another occasion, whilst quitting the 
opera amongst the crowd, I was struck with a dagger 
which was stopped by my morocco pocket-book full ofpa- 
pers. 

*'l was silent respecting these attempts at my life, in 
order not to disturb the peace of my family, but I request- 
ed the police to watch over ray safety. I was immeasura- 
bly removed from a correct surmise on the subject, when 
the Duke of Rovigo called upon me one morning in breath- 
less haste. I felt surprised at his presence. 
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** 'Are jou acquainted, Count, with a Countess Won- 
torden?' 

*'I occasionally see her." 

** 'Would JOU feel much annoyed if I were to have her 
arrested?' 

"Have you then a crow to pluck with each other?" 

** *The case is not mine, but your own.' 

"For my part, I replied with a smile, I bear her no ilU 
wili; and, as for her, I do not think her my enemy." 

" 'In this, you are mistaken) you have lodged informa- 
tion of two murderous attempts upon your life. Five have 
been made; another is preparing for to-morrow. It de- 
pends upon yourself that it should be the last; the question 
IS whether you will persist in a blind confidence, or be 
pleased to follow my advice?' 

"I was amazed with this language. Could my dear, 
my beautiful Countess, whom I had converted to my opi- 
nion, attempt to betray me, and even deprive roe of my 
life? My astonishment excited the Duke's risible facul- 
ties to my very great annoyance; he then took up various 
papers, the appearance of which revealed them to be what 
are called police reports. He read four of them in the 
following order: 

«' ^No. 1. — ^In the Rue des .... Hotel de . . . . resides 
for the last two months and a half Countess Albertine de 
Wontorden, a lady of quality in the circle of upper Aus- 
tria. She came to Paris to enjoy the pleasures or the ca- 
pital and consult medical men; however, she has not seen 
any; she has .much intercourse with Count RegnaiUd de 
SaintJean d'Angely, and transmits business as they call 
it; she is a suitor, money in hand, and obtains . . . ' 

"I started up, waxed warm, and, with a volley of oaths, 
told the minister of police that his spy was an impostor, a 
calumniator, who alone deserved punishment, and not the 
Countess, who was innocent of such guilty manoeuvres, 
since she never had spoken to me ^this was the truth) of 
of any French intriguers. The Duke allowed my rage its 
free scope, and thus continued : 

« 'And obtains favours which she turns to good account; 
but this is not all; this pretended Oerman Countess is an 
an English woman by birth, the daughter of a minister of 
20* 
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the name of P . ii . • She came to the continent and to 
France with a mission to watch public functionaries, and 
win them over to the cause of the Bottrbons^thia has been 
discovered by means of an intercepted correspondence in 
cyphers.' 

*< 'No. 2. — Count Regnaold'a life is not safe. Last 
night, in the Rue de Hanovre, an Italian and an English* 
nan, in the pay of the said Wontorden, have attempted to 
murder him. A patrol disconcerted the wretches. The 
Italian went to bed, the Englishman repaired to his mis- 
tress, where he got intoxicated; and tins creature, who is 
in the pay of the police, exerted herself to make 1^ dis- 
close what he knew; he related the miscarried assaalt. 
Being asked why this adyentnress sought the life of H. E« 
Monseigneur Regnauld, he replied that he waa ignorant 
efit.' 

** *No. S^ — H. E. Monseigneur the Count Regnauld was 
enterii^ the court-yard of the Prince Arch-Chancellor on 
Tuesday last, an air-gun was fired from the doorway into 
hia carriage. The ball passed throueh, and, as the win- 
dows were down, no reimrt was heard. This atten^ wvs 
■Hide by Marco the Italian^ a nstire of Venice; the Eng>- 
lishman and two cut-throats were in his company, and 
formed a group. This account was also derivea from the 
Englishman HilPs communication to bis miatresa.' 

<* <No. 4.-^An attempt has been made to tasiper with 
the man servant who cleans the floors of Count Regnaold's 
apartments, and to induce him to throw a powder, to be 
given for thci purpose, into water decanters and jars, from 
whence the said Count might dr^w the water which te 
daily drinks. Two persons came to make a similar de- 
claration to the police, and have furnished a description of 
those who made the aforesaid proposals to them.' 

<< <No. 5. — ^Marco affirms that Count R^nauld is shield^ 
ed by Satan; for he attempted the other night to stab him 
with a glass dagger, as he was leaving the opera; the mur- 
derous instrument broke against Count Regnaiiid's breast.' 

" *No. 6. — Yesterday, at seven precisely, Count R^- 
nauld went, according to custom, to visit Madame Augus- 
tine .... Rue de la Michodiire .... Masco followed, 
ascended the staircase after him, and, availing himself of 
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the abs^ce of mind of the Cottot, who had left the door 
opeo, be entered after him, concealed himself in a dark 
closet, and was preparing to take advantage of the oppor- 
tunitj» which in all appearance would prove favourable to 
his design, when the Count with his usual absence mecha- 
nically gave a double turn to the key belonging to the door 
of the cabinet, and riiut in Marco, so as to prevent his 
coming out without making a noise. Marco, foaming with 
rage, bad to wait until the Count retired; the young woman 
also left Marco then began to work with his dagger, 
burst a couple of doors open, and came with imprecations 
to tell the Englishman, then in the company ot his mis- 
tress, the misfortune which had just befallen him. This 
mistress, by name Emilie Lisbin* was so indignant at the 
perverseness of these monsters, that she instantly came to 
make her report. 

^Well, Count," said the minister of general police, 
^Hhink you that we are so indifferently informed?" 

"In truth, Monsieur le Ministre, I will frankly own to 
your Excellency, how great was my surprise that such 
▼illains should be allowed to be at large."^ 

"You would be quite right, if the closest watch were 
not set upon them; they walk abroad, but do not stir a 
step which is not known. They shall be pounced upon 
the very moment I so order it. I was first anxious to see 
youi You are invited to breakftst to-morrow at theCoun- 
tess' house. 

"Yes." 

"An active pmson is spoken of, which is to be thrown 
into the cup of chocolate to be presented to you. Will 
you go and exchange cups with the lady? « The men in 
that case will not be arrested until the report is over; in 
the contrary case, I shall have all the wretches taken up 
within twenty minutes from this time." 

"I own to j^ttf^ said Count Regnauld, *'that I hesitated 
a moment as to what I should do; I do not boast of more 
courage than I really possess. I am a man for the cabi- 
net, and not for action, and felt little inclined to expose 
myself to such palpable danger; for it was possible that 
the unfeeling Countess, in her apprehension of non-suc- 
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ceds, might dispatch tne to the next world. Nevertheless^ 
the fear of Sayary's bantering jests, added to the moral 
Goun^e we feel in the moment we cowardi j civilians are 
called upon to display it, made me determine to run all 
risks of the adventure. 

«<The Duke, moreover, allayed my fears^ every possible 
measure of prudence had been taken to save me from a 
wilful murder. I was fully resolved, besides, to feign ill- 
ness, and to eat nothing but fresh eggs. I also felt anxious 
to unmask this worthless adventuress.^ I thanked the 
Duke, who returned to his functions; on my part, 

Honteux comme un renard qn^me poule aurait pris, 
Baissant la queue, et portant bas ToreiUe. 

I went, by way of self-punishment, to entertain the Empe- 
ror with this novel occurrence. Oh! mv friend, how could 
I be otherwise than devoted to the excellent Prince? could 
you have seen his rage, his horror, his indignation, during 
the recital made to him; he was like a roaring lion. He 
forbade my repairing to the breakfast, caused tne house to 
be instantly surrounded, and the Englishman and his ne- 
farious accomplices to be arrested. He bounded with ra^. 
I had great difficulty in pacifying him, and inducing him 
to alter his mind; and he made me promise, that after my 
visit to this second Circ^, I should come in person to give 
him an account of what had taken place. 

''I could but feebly convey to you his affectionate emo- 
tion. He was no longer the mighty monarch indift'ereut 
to private details, but an ardent friend inwardly suffering 
at the thoueht of the danger about to be incurred by his 
second seli^ Had I indeed ten lives, I would sacrifice 
them all for his sake. 

"My sleep was restless, and disturbed by frightful 
dreams. I could not resist settling various affairs on the 
following morning. My secret was repeatedly on the point 
of escaping my lips. I left home, however, without reveal- 
ing it. The Countess received me with her usual warmth; 
she had brought several strangers together; all were un- 
known to me. Along the staircase, in the ante-room, the 
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restftarateura, uid ice sh(q»' assistants were employed in 
brineing dishes and ices. There were also many servants 
of tne persons invited, besides other attendants. Every 
thing exhibited indications of the* mysterious stamp of the 
police, and thus satisfied me that I had not been exposed 
alone to the mercy of my enemies. 

*<I was sad, in spite of my endeavours to appear cheer- 
ful; the Countess chid me for it. I spoke of the bad 
night I had passed; breakfast was announced. I held the 
place of honour near the lady of the house; she urged me 
tb eat: I had no appetite, for anxiety had in fact deprived 
me of all inclination to partake of any thins. I eat two 
soft egB;8; of dainties I selected at hazard, and a little 
fruit; 1 drank nothing. At last, the announced chocolate 
makes its appearance; we were brought together to decide 
upon its merits; a cup is placed before each guest, mine 
is filled before every other: I raised no objection, but ex- 
claimed on a sudden:-— 

'K)h, Madam, can I allow myself to be served before 
TOuP no, no, I am too anxious an assertor of French gal- 
lantry, not to insist upon your taking what you so kindly 
intended for myself. 

''I had hastened, ere I spoke, to place, by a rapid 
movement, mv full cup before the Countess, and to take 
possession of the empty one which had been reserved 
for her. 

*'How shall I express the indescribable look she cast 
upon me whilst this exchange was going on? shall I say 
tnat it unsettled my heart, or rather that it threw a new 
light opon it? A crowd of ideas rushed upon my mind: 
every thing in the house became suspicious in my sight; 
my eyes sparkled with fire, my ears tingled with a sharp 
murmur, I hardly heard what was said. I assuredly saw 
nothing that was passing before me. 

*'The lady, who was no less agitated, turned pale and 
■red by turns, complained of my excessive politeness, and 
ur^d me to take back my cup. I opposed it. She made 
a sign to the servant who was pouring out the chocolate; 
he left off serving round the table, came to me, poured iMit 
the wholesome and frothy mixture, whilst his mistress 
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fixed her eye upon me; oh! this was no longer a doabtfal 
look. 

"I am too ill, I said; it would be quite out of my power 
to drink this chocolate." 

" *It has been prepared expressly for you/ she replied 
with a reproachful tone. 

"I know it, Madam; I had been before hand apprized 
of it.' 

" <So I perceive; and it only remains for me to prove to 
you how much you have been deceived. Pusillanimous 
men, who are frightened at a mere jest!' 

<^A sardonic look of contempt overspread her lips. All 
this had been spoken in so subdued a tone as not to be 
overheard. 

« *Look,' she continued in the same tone, 'and blush at 
your cowardice !' 

"She then takes the cup which I considered to be the 
poisoned one, brings it to her mouth, closes her eyes, and 
drinks the contents to the very last drop. 

'< *We]l,' she said, <are you not ashamed, and will you 
not pledge me in return?' 

**\ hesitated: my confusion was at its height; neverthe- 
less, her matchless glance was still present to my mind. 
I laid hold of the cup, the Countess brightened up; I laid 
it down, she turned pale; her whole frame was agitated 
with a convulsive movement .... I could no loneer doubt, ' 
^ and suddenly rising from my seat, I said to this guilty 
woman: 

'<You are ill, I perceive: in the name of Heaven, Ma- 
dam, retire to your apartment. Let a doctor be sent for." 

*' *No,' she repliea, <I am quite well, just as I could 
wish to be.' 

"At this moment, one of the police agents who was pre- 
sent, waiting for a sign from me, laid hold of my cup still 
full of chocolate, as irto remove it from me. The Coun- 
tess uttered, at this sight, not a cry, but a frightful yell. 
She rose, attempted to seize the porcelain; I interposed, 
she fell fainting iuto her arm-chair. This accident threw 
the ijuests into confusion; 1 assumed an authoritative tone, 
and invited them to withdraw, in order to leave the peo- 
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pie of the house at liberty to attend upon their mistress, 
who was labouring, I said, under a violent nervous attacks 
All hastened to take my advice. 

"The apartment was filled, in a moment, with a swarm 
of public functionaries and police officers, each coming to 
draw up warrants or offer assistance. At the very com- 
mencement of breakfast, the police had arrested Marco, 
the Italian, and the Englishman, Hill. Both cups had 
been prepared beforehand; for it had been foreseen that I 
should act the courteous man; it was hoped, in that case 
that, if I handed my cup to the adventuress, I should have 
no suspicion of her own. She was to invent a pretext for 
not drinking; so that I was in every event doomed to 
perish. I had defeated this plan; and borne away by her 
hatred, by her thirst for revenge, she hesitated not to re- 

Feat the act of Corneille's Cleopatra, in hopes that when 
saw her swallow the portion intended for me, I would 
have no hesitation in swallowing her own. It needed 
creator command over herself to succeed in her object: 
for her intentions had too visibly manifested themselves in 
her physiognomy. For the rest, you will ask why so much 
bitterness against me? Hear, then, my candid answer, 
though silent I must be on that point, which I never can 
clear up— -I must acknowledge I had wrongs to atone for 
as regarded her. 

"The medical man I had sent for, and who had been 
kept in constant attendance near the spot where this tragi* 
cat scene was enacting, in order to be prepared in any 
event, arrived whilst the guests were leaving the house. 
They were closely followed by spies and several were ar- 
rested. They had come with evil designs against my per- 
son, but, on seeing the turn matters had taken, abstained 
from any attempt. Various punishments were meted out 
to them. 

^'Removed to her bed-room, the Countess had fallen 
from one convulsion into another. This was ima^ned to 
be the effect of the poison; but she dispelled the impres- 
sion, for, having asked to speak with me, she said in pre- 
sence of the doctor, the judge, and the police commis- 
sary: — 

'The efforts that will be made to save my life are all 
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io vain. The poison which I have taken baffles the at* 
tempts of the faculty to remove it; it will act impercepti* 
blj, without leaving any traces; and unless its effects be 
accelerated, I shall live till the ^ghtieth or hundredth day 
from the present time* You have been fortunate/ said 
she, to me with composure. 'We have each our wrongs. 
I am an Englishwoman, I hate France; I hoped to serve it 
an ill turn. As for you • • • .* 

<<She darted at me a look of so much expression that I 
bent down my head. I could not even remain any longer 
near her; my poor heart was breaking. I assure you, that 
if I had really believed the cup to contain poison ere she 
drank it off*, 1 was completely deceived by her determina- 
tion to do so, and only resumed my former mistrust as my 
eye caught her significant countenance, whilst I hesitated 
what to do with my own cup. 

What became of her? I asked the Count 

«I opposed her being arrested. The Emperor, in the 
most obliging manner, granted my request. She was re- 
moved to a private mad-house; the roost skilful attentions 
were lavished upon her. Our first rate doctors vied with 
each other in endeavours to counteract the effect of the 
poison, but all in vain; she expired eighty-nine days after- 
wards. Ask me no question respecting her last moments; 
they were frightful, and plunged me into despair. Be as- 
sured, my friend, that the best thing we can do, when 
young, is to obtain the affection of women, without showing 
It in return; and when of riper years, to follow the Mar- 
quis de Carraccioli's example." 

A tragic tale was thus cheerfully closed with a witty say- 
ing; it had, however, fixed itself upon my mind, and created 
a painful impression. When we returned to the gardens, 
the Prince perceived the gloom upon my countenance. He 
was easily annoyed. He knew that I saw much society; I 
was related to manj persons about the court, to the Duke 
Abb£ de Montesquieu amongst others, and he fancied that 
such exalted personages condescended perhaps to nodce a 
bashful young man when lost in a crowd; sucn was not the 
case; I was alike unknown and indifferent to them. 

Convinced, therefore, that under the'new r^gime^ and 
during the triumph of my peers, I was welcomed with that 
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obliging kindness I had always met with from the men of the 
Empire, the Prince noticed me in the midst of his circle; , 
for, in 1814, he had still kept up a species of court. After 
1815, on the contrary, our numbers were much reduced 
when he was allowed to return; the Prince, then, drew mo> 
aside, and said tome: 

" 'What have you heard, Leon, what has come to your 
knowledge? is there some illegal measure in contempla- 
tion? Ca threw out some hint of it yesterday in 

this place, and he is generally well informed.' 

1 shook my head« 

" 'What ails you? open your mind; I believe in your at- 
tachment. 

*'Monseisneur would be wrong to doubt it; but I advise 
you, and I do so with great reluctance, to beware of 

Ca , and by degrees to shake him off altogether. No 

later than yesterday, I was dining with my relative and 
friend. Baron de Puymaurin, a member of me chamber of 
deputies;* Ca had paid him a visit that very morn- 
ing; and gave me the following account of his visit: 

* Jean Casimlr Piene de Marcasus, Baron de Pujrmaunn, 
Commaodei of the Legion of Honour, perpetual member, hom 
1800 to 1830, of the Chamber of Deputies, Ex-Director of the 
medal branch of the Mint, was born at Toulouse, of a family o 
distinction, and, which is quite as good, revered for the eminent 
services it had rendered his county. On the 5th December 1767, 
his father was principal Syndic of the province of Languedoc, an 
office of the highest importance, whicti was only conferred upon 
men of honor, merit and virtue: times have ffreatly altered. A 
model of ancient fidelity, a skilful chemist, a uieorist and a prac- 
tical man, his cutting language hits home. His comparison of 
calumny is well remembered: it resembles coal which is sure to 
blacken if it does not bum. He had introduced into France, as 
early as 1787, the art of engraving upon glass by means of fiuoric 
acid. He perfected, in 1812, the art of extracting indigo from 
wood, so as to challenge comparison with the best indigo of 
Bengal or Guatemala. A sincere, trusty, and warm friend, a 
learned man of the first order, a distinguished literary character, he 
is not known to have a single enemy; he has belied the old 
proverb, for he has even been a prophet in his own country. He 
enjoys public consideration; but he has not been playing a comedy 
during the fifteen years. His son who resigned, in 1830, his post 
of Director of the medal branch of the Mint, which our Kings had 
bestowed upon him, nobly treads in his father's footsteps. 
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** <Fouch6 was still at the head of the police when, hav- 
ing called to paj him a visit, he suddeuly said, in the lan- 
guage of friendship: *Be yery sparing of words whenever 

Ca maj come to prowl about you.' Reflecting upon 

Jiiese words, and determined to watch the movement ofthe 
aissembler, I saw him constantly gliding into the chamber 
of deputies, at one time into the library, at another into the 
hall of conferences, without any apparent object, and he 
remained fixed to the spot I felt annoyed at it. Weaned 
at seeing him wandering about each group of deputies, I 
at last used him roughly on one occasion, told him that 
he had no business there, that his constant attendance gave 
rise to suspicions, and that he would do well to check the 
frequency of his visits. So saying, in the hearing of a 
dozen people, I left him, proceeded to the tribune, and 
thought no more of the man. He was at my house before 
seven the next momine; I thought he came to propose a 
walk to the Bois de Soulogne, and the old Toulousan 
blood was already boiline in my veins; but nothing ivas 
farther from his mind I Aiy man came to shed tears, to 
sigh, to swear by his hope of heaven, that he had never, 
directly or indirectly, belonged to the police; that he was 

freatly calumniated by such a charge, addins, that if he 
new the original author of it, he would pluck out his 
heart. 

*^ *1 must then make him known to you,' replied Baron 
de Puymaurin, <he is neither more nor less than the Duke 
of Otranto; he it was who affirmed to me that you belonged 
to his establishment; I will assert it to his face. It is for 
you now to consider what you have to do.' 

''Annihilated by this blow, Ca withdrew, pocket- 
ing the affront, and relieved me of his infectious presence; 
for he is as offensive as a dead rat. Ever since this ex- 
planation, I had long ceased to see him either at the cham- 
ber of deputies or at my own house. One evening, how- 
ever, he reappeared, and said to me in a piteous tone of 
voice: 

« 'What think you, my friend, of such base ingratitude; 
my best services have, for the last fifteen years, been de- 
voted to the government. I hold certificates from Reg- 
nier, from Fouch^, from Savary, who have all attested my 
zeal and attachment I have continued making reports 
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since the first of April, and maj still be found of the great- 
est use from my intercourse with the men of Bonaparte. 
Well, then ! instead of rewarding me, of gladly availing 
themselves of the services of a man of birth (this was a 
falsehood) thej are on the point of dismissing me. Thej 
should at least give me bj way of compensation on my re- 
tirement, a situation of inspector of gaming houses. You 
are serviceable, humane, in short — my friend I 

"Moi, votre ami! rayez cela de vos papiers," 

«I exclaimed. 

•* *You are very witty; the quotation from the jMUan- 
thrope is delightful. But still do take my papers in hand, 
a note of my campaigns (such was his expression;) see 
d' Andre, see the Chancellor, (M. d'Aubray,) the minis- 
ter of the interior (the Abbe, since de Montesquiou,) and 
exert yourself to have me retained in the service, or credit- 
ably transferred to the lease of the gaming houses of 
Paris.' 

*«How is this? said I to him; do you recollect, last year, 
your virtuous indignation on the occasion of my apostro- 
phizing you in the hall of conferences? 

^* 'What could I do? you stormed; and such truths are 
only acknowledged in the last extremity. Come, then, 
let me rely upon your support, and I am sure of my 
place.' 

*^Such, Monseigneur, I added, is yesterday's narration, 
word for word, as I received it from a man who is inca- 
pable of calumniating another, and whose assertions pos- 
sess, in my mind, allthe force of truth. 

"I saw the prince bite his lip. 

^' *Ohl the wretch!' he exclaimed. <No later than yes- 
terday, he will have it in his power to pick up. a large 
stock from what he heard at my house; but he shall never 
more be admitted.' 

Tour Serene Highness will do well to exclude him." 
<Yes; but you are sad. What have you heard from 
M. de Puymaurin, the Abb^ de Montesquiou, or the Duke 
de Durasr 

^'Nothing: the first, because he knows nothing of what 
concerns you; the other two, because lam never in their 
company; the last is even ignorant of my name; the 
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second it, no doubt, acquainted with roe, but, judging 
from his cold reception, 1 perceive he does not deem me 
worthy of his confidence. 

" *I have, therefore, nothing to apprehend ?' 
** Why, Monseigneur, perceive you not the bri^tness of 
the Restoration? We may all sing in chorus with Ali of 
the Beauty and the Beast, slightly altering Marmontel's 
verses: 

"Ces Bourbons dont on nous fait pear 
Sont les meiUeurs gens du monde." 

*' 'Very true; they put no bounds to their clemency; I 
could accordingly wish every one remained quiet; whereas 
all, on the contrary, are in motion, restless, caballing! Do 
you belong to any association?' 

"No more than to that of free-masonry, or of the white 
penitents. The part of a conspirator is only adapted to 
dupes or ambitious men. I will not be the one; thank hea- 
ven, I am not the other. I am attached to the Emperor^ 
My bloody my life, my all-— is at his disposal; but I will 
not evince my attachment to him by contributing to dis- 
turb the repose of France. I believe that his return is 
possiblei should it take place,—- should he come back as 
conqueror, I shall resume my costume; until then, I shall 
attend the existing representation as a mere spectator." 

** 'You are not m quest of employment?' 

'*I have offered myself to the new government, as every 
other functionary has done, but from a distance, by letters, 
and without protection. I was foi^otten on my first arri- 
val in Paris; I went in August to visit the Abb6 de Mon* 
tesquiou, and recalled to his mind our family connexion; 
he spoke to me of my father, his college friend, of their 
boxing matches, of their intimacy; he then referred me to 
M. B—— , who held to me this remarkable language: 

« 'Sir, you are at the door of a theatre; you have a ticket, 
and cannot obtain admittance: it is only by means of an 
addition to the price that you can enter before others.' 

" 'Did he tell you so?' exclaimed the Prince* 

"Yes, Monseigneur, without the slightest hesitation, and 
in the presence of mj wife, who can bear witness to it. I 
was unwilline to eive the additional price; and, with my 
mind full of Napoleon, and convincea of his return, I re- 
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peated to M. B the celebrated expression of the Abb^ 

de Bernis to the Bishop of Mirefioix : 'Monaeigfieur, I shall 
waitP* save and except that I did not give the title of Mon-t 
seigneur to my eraspm^ hypocrite. 

" <To reveal himself m such a manner!' 

'*It is unaccountable, I acknowledge^ btit I heard him 
utter the words; my wife, I repeat it, as distinctly heard 
himi this is the occasion for sajing with Boileau: 

Le vrai peut quelquefois n'6tre pas vraisemblable; 

which, nevertheless, does not alter the fact" 

** *Are you then pensuaded that Napoleon will return?" 

**It cannot be otherwise." 

«"I . . . .1 fear so.' 

"Your Serene Highness fears it?" 

** 'Yes, Sir, he will hurl us both into fresh convulsions; 
Europe is still in arms. The sovereigns have testified 
their natred of him; they are aware that, admonished by 
their conduct towards him, he would not forgive them, if 
he again acquire the ascendancy; and, in the first hostile 
demonstration on his part, they will all march in concert 
against him; he will find France unprovided with soldiers, 
or ammunition .... ; he has written to me.' 

* The Abbe de Bernis, a genUeman of excellent family though 
a poor man, at one time the lover of Madame Henriette de France, 
daughter of Loais XV. and afterwards of Madame de Pompadour. 
He became Archbishop of Alby, minister for foreign affairs, Cardi- 
nal, Ambassador to the Holy See; be was an academician, a poet, 
a man of the world, and ended by becoming a pious and charitable 
man. He started from Cythera on his way to Heaven, where his 
virtues have no doobt procured him admission. He had the 
mortification to witness the revolution, his death having only 
occorred in 1796. When young, he was a suitor for a benefice 
at the hands of the active Boyer, Bishop of Mirepoix; this worthy 
prelate, feeling little delighted at the ruins and gallantries of l^e 
Abbe de Bernis, replied: A benefice for you? you shall never have 
one 80 long as lama minister,-^! shall wait, Monseigneur. This 
happy expression proved a prelude to the fortune of the man thus 
out of favour. M. B<^er used to sign himself Pjinc de Mirepoix, 
(an abbreviation for, Pjincien); and Voltaire pretended to read, by 
way of erratum, Vdne de Mirepoix^ this was jocose. Priests 
were murdered at a later period, which was worse; but from 
raillery to crime the step is easy; impiety leads to every crime. 
21* 
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«*Ah! how happy you mast be!' 

^ 'I can show you his letter; you will see what are his 
sentiments.' 

*<I rather think I shall only see what he has written to 
you. 

^*The Prince took me into his study, where I read the 
following letter, which I hastily copied off in pencil: — 

«« "Prince, 

** <I am in good health; I hope my letter may also find 
you in the enjoyment of it. I am informed you lead a quiet 
life; are you contented? I imagined they would employ 
you .... they are fortunate in having found men superior 
to you .... I grow visibly stouter, tnough I am never at 
rest; this is a small island, a handful of earth, or rather, a 
mass of rock. 

** *What is there going on in Paris? Is novelty still 
new? They say the court make but little show. The 
counties are poor; they will grow richer .... are you freed 
from our friends? Their visits cost dear; it is fortunately 
well known where one may take back what they carry 
away; there is no difficulty in treading over a beaten road 
.... I see but little of my family; the Empress mother is 
admirable in her endearments. Poor Pauline would afford 
me consolation, if I stood in need of it; her's is a heroic 
attachment . . . . So much harm is said of me, that my 
name is not likely to be so soon forgotten . • • Bestow some 
thought upon your Emperor^ or your colleague, as you 
please; he does not forget you .... What are my gallant 
soldiers doins? how are they treated? on what footing are 
they at the Cn&teau? are they rewarded for having deserted 
me? I foreive them. They stood in need of trying a Bour- 
bon, in order the better to appreciate their Bonaparte. 

" 'Whereupon, Sir, my cousin, may God have you in 
his holy keeping. 

<« 'Your affectionate friend, 
" '(Signed) Napoleon.' 

Without a date. I kissed that sacred hand-writing, nor 
can I resist doing so as often as the Emperor's signature 
comes within my reach; let this be forsiven me. As a 
monarch, he is my first love; my second love is for H. M. 
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Louis XVIII. I only reveal my BentimenU when their 
olgect is already in the grave*-in this I prove a bad cour* 
tier; accordingly I am not of that regime. 

The Prince returned, and said jokingly: 

« <I smell a copied letter/ 

'^Yes, Monseigneur, but copied in pencil, and with so 
many abbreviations that my heart alone can decipher it; 
my eves would fail in the attempt 

"You see in it the proof of his persevering to remain 
where he is." 

<*Yes, until the day when, surfeited with novelty, the 
nation will desire to return to the old system," 

*<This will not be so soon." 

"Monseigneur, we are treading the beaten track, only 
to tread it over aoain." 

" Yes, this is the knot, I have understood it as you do; 
what a man! he is wealthy, enjoys every consideration, is 
no longer young. In his place • . . •" 

I was silent; I might have replied by the old adage; I 
abstained on this occasion. The Prince continued:— 

''Attend to what I am going to say: you visit Count 
Reenauld and Carnot: well! assure them that, contented 
with my position, I have no desire to change it; I should 
refuse all co-operation in acts which might afford the 
highest promise of success. I will neither take part in 
them personally nor by procuring aid. Repeat it, pro- 
claim it on the house-tops. There are men devoid oi all 
reserve or discretion. A certain Colonel S ..... ., came 

to propose that I should place myself at the head of a plot, 
of which he is the main -spring. Nothing was wanting 
except a sum of a thousand crowns: I shewed him the 

door. General E , General V , and other 

madmen of the same stamp, have made me like proposals. 
I am neither a disinterested nor a factious man; i complain 
of nobody; why then should I give others more concern 
for me than I take for myself?'* 

The Prince was roused : I took good care that not a ges- 
ture, a look, a motion of my lips, should interrupt him. 
On such occasions, I had always something to learn. 

"Last week," he continued, ''the Viscountess de F • . . . 
was announced to me, a madwoman I had long lost sight 
of; I was courteous to her, and she thus addressed me:—- 
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*' *Mj dear M. Cambac^r^s, you have held too conspi- 
caous a rank for the last twenty-five years, and that 
amongst the enemies of our sainted family, not readily to 
understand the necessity of affording to the Bourbons, and 
to those who worship them, a pleage of your return to 
better sentiments . . . ." 

"Madam ....'* 

** <Sir, I am your friend; I grieve at the position in which 

rm stand, and dream of extricating you from it; I think 
have discovered the thread that will lead you out of the 
labyrinth. It has occurred to me that a signal act of mu- 
nificence, on your part, would be productive of an effect 
hiehly advantageous to you, and such as you would feel 
benofden to me for having pointed out. Hundreds of per- 
sons have been crashed by the Revolution; and, as you 
were amongst the revolutionists, you must take your share 
of blame for their misfortunes. rTow, then, select twenty- 
five widows of quality, all of them without children; they 
are the most entitled to protection; establish them in a 
house which I undertake to have erected into a royal chap- 
ter; endow each of them with an income of six thousand 
francs; place a superior at their head, with an income of 
twenty thousand francs; and you will not forget,' she 
added, with a prim, affected manner, <the eternal old wo- 
man.' She then continued, assuming with the aid of her 
fan a decayed gracefulness, *0n your nominating for the 
first time this superior who has inspired you with the 
happy idea of the loundation. Such an act of munificence 
will delight the clergy, enchant the Duchess of Angou- 
l^me, her au^st husband, our charming Monsieur; the 
first families m the kingdom will manifest their gratitude 
to you; and I think I may affirm that, this matter once 
settled, you will be invited to the morning receptions at 
the Ch&teau, and to the Sunday receptions after mass.' 

**l could not feel angry at the extravagant su^estion. 
How thankful I am to you, I replied, for having so cor- 
rectly penetrated my sentiments! I have thought of some- 
thing of the kind . . . ." 

^' 'Oh I you are a most amiable man, ever intent upon 
doing good.' 

*'The only difference is, that I design to be of service 
to decayed magistrates. 
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<<The disappointed lad j rose from her seat like a furj, 
called me every bad name, and departed. I knew her to 
have said, at the evening parties of bauiliotU, that my in- 
tention was to establish and richly endow a house of re- 
fuge for the conquerors of the Bastiie, the murderers of 
September and the Jacobins ruined by the Restoration, 
who would, by my assistance, have the means of clubbing 
together to assail it. 

Does such folly cause Monseigneur any uneasiness? 

<<It rather annoys me; I am the butt of everj attack. 
To-day, comes an old priest, a martyr to his faith; he is 
succeeded by a constitutional priest, whose supplies are 
cut off by the new bishops. To-morrow, I shall receive 
the petition of an emigrant forgotten by his king; the next 
day will appear a general on half pay, and dying with 
hunger. A colonel marries his daughter without a portion; 
this will not do; he wishes me to present her with costly 
bride's clothes. The dauber who has made a wretchea 
painting of Napoleon insists that I ou^ht to purchase his 
work which is not admitted to the public exhibition. His 
collea^e will give me a certificate of royalist opinions if I 
will disgrace my saloon by hanging it there, ([alter payine 
a heavy price for the purcnase,) his portrait ot Louis XVL 
welcomed by Henry lY. to the Elsyian fields. I can af- 
firm havine heard an author, who, after dedicating to me 
the first edition of his works, proposed that I should sub- 
scribe to the second edition dedicated to M. de Fontanrs, 
in the preface of which he adverts to the homage which 
bashful merit had been formerly compelled to pay to the 
usurping powers. All such taxes upon my purse are in- 
supportable to me. I give, and assuredly not with a 
sparing hand; but I desire to do so as I best think proper, 
with judgment, to those who are actually in want, to per- 
sons who are really in indigent circumstances." 

I thought his complaints were well founded; what 
bounds are there to the grasping dispositions of those per- 
fect pickpockets who cup your purse by means of fine 
phrases and of impudent ralsehooas. 

I can instance two cases of the kind which are wholly 
unparalleled. 

I was writine in my study, when a lady was announced 
to me. I rise; me lady walks in. My first glance at her re- 
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▼eals to me that she is a female of loose character or an 
actress. I should rather have said she was both. She 
has some remains of beauty, but she smells of vice at an 
immeasurable distance, notwithstanding her perfume of 
amber. She has had misfortunes, as if misfortunes were 
ever wanting to strolling actresses, and she applied to me 
to repair them. Thanks, alas! to the last revolution, I 
was no richer than she was; I frankly told her so, when 
she replied: » 

<*<I am not come here to give you alms, but to receive 
alms from you; I am in want of five francs; if you refuse 
them, I open the window, and throw myself out into the 
street' 

*'And the violent creature seemed about to suit the ac- 
tion to the threat. I was seized with fright; I never could 
have forgiven myself her death; what a sight, moreover, 
for the neighbours was this contest with a woman at an 
open window! I handed her the five francs thus extorted 
from me bv violence, when she departed, saying: — 

'* 'You have done well: for, had you refused me, I 
should, one way or another, have been the ruin of you.' 

"1 was aftewards blamed for not having placed her in 
the hands of the police; but I am of M. de Puymaurin's 
opinion, (see a previous note of this chapter.) An uproar 
of this kind always proves injurious, the more so, I repeat 
it, as the woman haci yet some remains of beauty. 

''On another occasion, I was visited hy a tall, thin, pale 
gentleman, with his hand across his breast; he wore a fine 
hat and white linen; he came to beg for two families, and 
called my attention to the contrast between them. The 
members of No. 1 are ruined royalists of the old nobi- 
lity; those of No. 2 are a father, a mother, and ten chil- 
dren, all workmen and republicans; but christian charity 
is inexhaustible; he is himself, besides, an ex-clerk in the 
finance department. 

"In that case, you had better go to my neighbour." 

" *I have just come from there. Sir; what a heart of 
iron !' 

^He! why he is a most serviceable man." 
^Sir, he is a man of letters, an impious man, a demo- 
crat; his abominable work. History of the InquinHon of 
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Drance, conceals aTenom which you would have noticed as 
I have done.' 

«By these words, I perceived that the petitioner, who 
had drawn his information from the Almanack of the 
twentj-five thousand addresses, had mistaken one story 
of the house for another; he fancied himself in presence 
of a superior officer of the finance department, whereas 
he was in my own apartment. I enjoyed the mistake, 
and did not undeceive him. 

"You are, then, acquainted withM. Le Langon?" 

*< <I am so, to my sorrow; he caused me to be removed 
in 1830 from the place which I held, and which he had 
turned over to himself. Oh ! Sir, you are thought very 
differently of in this place.' 

"But mive you seen him?" 

'* 'Upwards of fifty times; I have even told him • • • .' 

"Assuredly not what he is going himself to tell you; 
which is, that you are a miserd^le wretch, an imposter, a 
cheat; for I am the man of letters whose misfortune it is 
to be exposed to the rapacity of a scoundrel such as you, 
because my name happens to be inserted in almanacks; 

you are not with M. M. ^but with M. de Langon whom 

you are so well accj^uainted with, who is an impious man, a 
democrat, and in high favour with the party of 1830. 

"I might have preached for an hour; the scoundrel, 
caught in his own snare, knew not what countenance to as- 
sume; at last, he took up his hat: I followed, apprehensive 
of some theft, until he reached the staircase door; when he 
got outside, he cried out: 

•* «I will be revenged.' 

"He did take his revenge, accordingly." 

Nothing can exceed the audacity of this sort of besgars; 
they are among the plagues of Pans which the police do not 
pursue with all the means at their command. This signal 
abuse is kept up, as well as the shameful traffic of goods 
deposited at houses, and giving A&e to quarrels and even 
lawsuits, by the aid of those almanacks in which are pre- 
sented, to all who wish to turn them to profitable account, 
the names and residences of a multituae of citizens who 
are, in a manner, the property of the public. Thieves, 
tradesmen in embarrassed circumstances, agents of the po- 
litical police, abandoned females, all vicious characters or 
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Impotters take adTantage of them, make these almanacks 
their daily studj, and, assisted bj such slender informa- 
tion, enter joar house, the retirement of which cannot elude 
their search. I invariably inquire of all those who come to 
me under some Tague pretence, by whom they are sent; 
and they are forced to acknowledge that such indiscreet 
dictionaries are their patrons and my intimate friends. 

But I have dwelt long enough upon these sharpers of both 
sexes. Napoleon who, as a pnvate individual, had suftered 
mach from their false stories, held them in abhorrence; 
and they kept aloof daring the whole course of his rei^n. 
Emboldened by the Restoration, they have become an in* 
tolerable nuisance. Napoleon delighted in treating his 
soldiers with kindness, in conversing with, and even in 
^ntly provoking them; they knew and took advantage of 
it with remarkaole reserve and moderation. The French 
nation are distinguished by an exquisite sense of delicacy, 
and unparalleled judgment No other nation, not except* 
ing the Italians, is gifted with such superior tact. 

1 recollect, amongst other instances, that at a review at 
which I was present, an old grognard, as he called them, 
who strictiy conformed, for the rest, to the species of cere- 
mony observed amongst military men, and which was part 
of tne camp etiquette,— an old grognard stepped out of 
the ranks, presented arms, held up his hand to his chapeau, 
and stood as still and motionless as the statue of one of 
the guards of Pharaoh. The Emperor, whose eye was 
glancing at this inancBuvre, walked two or three steps for- 
ward, as it were at random; then, suddenly wheeling round, 
and finding himself face to face with the grogyiaref, thus 
opened the colloquy with his hollow voice: 

"What is it you want?" 

"Tell me, Sire: how much longer shall I have to run 
after the cross of honour?" 

"Oh! you desire to have it?" 

«<I deserve it." 

"You say so?" 

"My services prove it; my comrades will attest so 
by !" 

"Don't swear." 

<*Zounds! Is it not mortifying to think that I should 
have followed you to Italy where we thrashed Wurmser 
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at Mantua, and Melas at Marengo, afterwards when we 
beat the Austriang at Austerlitz, where the other £m]^- 
rors, the pair of whom were no match for yon, were so 
courteottsij treatedi— ^t Jena» where we gave it to the 
Prussians to their heart's cont«nt| and jety after all, to be 
no further advanced that a novice who still sobs after his 
mother's pap?" 

"I have, in fact, seen you every where.'' 
' <*Well then. Sire, contrive so that I may see a piece of 
red ribbon at my button holec" 

«<Have you been wounded?" inquired Napoleon. 

"Nine times," 

"This is worth a pension and a cross. You shall have 
both." 

The Emperor walked on; the veteran followed him. 

<'Sire, one word more. They have been so often pro- 
mised me that I fear you will forget me like those wheed- 
lers have done." 

«^0h! you mistrust me? this shows no great respiect for 
me; but, since you will not rely on my word, here are 
pledges." 

"The Emperor unfastened his cross, for he always wore 
a silver one, like a mere knight of the order, gave it to 
the soldier, and with it a handful of sold. 

It was daring that campaign of Aasterlitz, which the 
soldier was recalling to mind, that Napoleon wrote with 
his own hand, to Josephine, two days after the famous 
battle, the following letter; its insertion here will no doubt 
gratify the reader. 

"My dear Josephine, 

"My star still ^ides me on my way; the battle I have 
just won, and which the soldiers insist upon calling the 
battle of three Emperors, will perhaps shine, in aftertimes, 
with greater brilliancy than tkat of Marengo, its eldest 
sister. I am all happiness! Heaven grant that it may 
continue. Wonder now great is my good fortune; I con- 
quered, the day before yesterday, the anniversary of our 
coronation. All my officers have performed prodigies of 
valour in this campaign; my soldiers are heroes. With 
them, one might proceed to the extremity of the world, 
and I have a great mind to undertake the journey. The 
Austrians have behaved like children; there is, amongst 
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their military men» no such honour as we in France under-" 
atand by the word; they feel no shame in their defeat 
They are surrounded, jn^^A up their swords and go to dine 
with a good appetite. The ignorance of those officers quite 
sickens one. With twenty grenadiers of my guard, I 
would undertake to beat, with the flat of our swords, four 
hundred officers of that nation, ran^d in order of battle* 

''These people, so full of boasting on the very eve of 
the battle, are now perfectly abject before me; how can so 
much pride and servility be fDund combined? My brother, 
the Emperor Francis, came to visit me in my bivouac; I 
was, and am still, in a wood and straw hut, which my 
aides-de-camp had ornamented with the standards taken 
from the enemy. When I learnt that His Majesty was 
approaching, I ordered those hangings to be removed, 
which I shiiii send off to the Invalides. 

'*The Emperor Francis came in a carriage drawn by 
six horses, with no other suite than the two Princes of 
Lichtenstein and General Prince Schwartzemberg* He 
appeared like a perplexed old dotard: this was in rule. I 
received him as well as I could, did him the honours of 
my hut, and said to him: I receive you in the only palace 
I have inhabited for upwards of two months. He lisped 
out, with a smile, the followins; reply: 'You turn thishabi>> 
tation to such good account, that you must feel a liking 
for it.' We spoke of business in a summary manner. 
Our plenipotentiaries will supply the rest; he shall leant 
the cost ot a short war against me. He has had the gene- 
rosity to intercede with me in behalf of the King of Naples. 
That King, I answered, has ceased to reign. He is my 
brother-in-law. He is the slave of his wife. I then added 
with a graver tone: He came to treat with, and forthwith 
betrays me; he welcomes the English and the Russians; 
he shall disappear from the kingdom of Naples. My bro- 
ther changea the conversation, and presented to me the 
three Princes who came in the Emperor's suite. I receiv- 
ed them well. They are men of distinguished merit. I 
have avoided pacing a visit to the Empress, in order to 
spare her the pain of an embarrassing position with respect 
to her family. 

<*Count Haugwitz arrived on the eve of the battle; was 
very mysterious, spoke little, and almost in threatening 
language. I suspected that English gold had worked in 
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that quarter. I said to Caulaincourt, whom I commiBftioii- 
ed to treat with him: Induce Haugwitz to start for Vien- 
na; he will await the results. In virtue of those results* 
mj dear Josephine, Prussia remains my faithful allj. The 
Count returned, for the express purpose of congratulating 
me. His Sovereign is delighted at mj success; he was so 
lavish in m j praise, that I could not help saying to Murat: 
This is a compliment, of which fortune has altered the 
address. 

*'This letter is of immoderate length, such as I have not 
written for a long time. I renew to you the assurances of 
my unbounded love. Your son performs wonders; em- 
brace your daughter, the children, my brothers, my mother 
whom I should have named first, all my friends, m short. 
There will soon be another crown in the family. Adieu. 

"Napoleon." 

This man was colossal in every thing! 

The above letter recalls othei:? to my mind, one in par- 
ticular, which is not without its merit. Savary wrote it to 
a lady with whom he lived upon terms of close intimacy. 
He very correctly described in it the confusion of Alexan- 
der after the battle of Austerlitz, which was so much at 
variance with his boasting previously to that celebrated 
action. Nevertheless, I prefer making my readers ac* 
quainted with another which was written to me by a friend 
who was in the service of Josephine; it will affbrd a pause 
to the reader's imagination. 

<*Are you fond of gossip, my dear friend? Say you are, 
for what else can I send you from Malmaison? It is an 
absolute bear-garden, such idle talk, such prattle, such 
petty Quarrels and nocturnal adventures. The latter may 
DC reckoned by dozens. I select one, which will enable 
you to fill up the remainder. 

^'Josephine is, as you know, the very best amon^t the 
best of women; she never was backward in promoting the 
happiness of any one who asked a service at her hands; 
she has solicited so much, and so unreservedly from our 
ministers, that her credit with them has altogether ceased. 
The fact is so notorious that petitioners, a peculiar race 
whom Providence has created to annoy the remainder of 
the children of Adam, have insensibly withdrawn them- 
selves from her; they are a keen scented race, and have 
found out her disfavour. None but stupid, daring provin- 
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cialists now apply to the Empress, just as they would to 
any of her footmen; they at least come to us petition in 
hand, and speak of veneration, love, and gratitude; their 
grievances are scarcely listened to. 

*'But what her Majest;^ the Empreas is unable to effect 
in public affairs, she does in her own audience; and, though 
she has often had reason to complain of ingratitude, we 
nevertheless occasionally see a young and pretty creature, 
very foolish or very witty, which is the same thing, admit* 
ted as an inmate of her apartments, become the butt of 
mischief-loving ladies, and an object of attraction for a 
swarm of pages, equerries, young chamberlains, and of 
others of still lower degree. This lasts until the damsel 
disappears. She is lost in a cloud, or she runs away with 
some giddy fellow; or, which is of moi'e frequent occur- 
rence, owing to well merited disgrace, she is sent back by 
the diligence to her own family or to her convent. 

'<A perfect wonder m^de her appearance amongst us 
some months nfio; a nymph-like shape, a Venus in figure, 
the presence of a Diana, Absalom's hair, (this letter was 
dated in the days of the Empire,) gentleness, simplicity, 
innocence, no wit, little common sense, but a fascinating 
countenance, and beauty enough to spare to any one else 
who might stand in need of it; add to this, a brilliant com* 
plexion, eyes that would drive one to despair by their pro^ 
voking expression; in short, a very apple of discord 
amongst us. 

<<A week had not elapsed when the verses of La Fon- 
taine 

Peux coqs vivaieat en paix: une poule survient, 
Et voila fa guerre allam^e, 

might with propriety have been applied to Malmaison. 
The first whisper was: Peter is the favourite of Mademoir 
selle de ■ ' ■ , No, Paul is the man — perhaps both at 
once? These rumours fly about; conjectures follow. We 
were under the sway of angry and tyrannical feelings. 
This state of things would have long continued, had not 
the Empress calling to me one evening, said:-^ 

** *M. de ^ I request you will tell me what is this 

black-leg of which so many stories are related.' 

'^A black-legp" I unconsciously repeated, as it happens 
when any thing is stated which we are unprepared to hear. 

*' ^Tes, Sir, that unlucky spectre which under the guise 
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of a colossal leg, covered over with black crape, wanders 
about in the garden when all discreet persons at least have 
retired to rest' 

«I respectfully answered that such as these had not been 
confided to me, for it was well known I would instantly 
put a stop to them. . 

« 'WeUf Sir, I request you will take measures accord- 
ingly. I am fond of the days of chivalry as represented in 
romance, or at the theatre Feydeau; but, after sun-set, and 
in this place, such scenes are highly blameable.' 

"It was now my turn to be angry; I knew and was as- 
sured, that the apparitions of the enormous black-leg were 
no invention. This hideous spectre has shewn himself, for 
the last fifteen days, or rather nights, to speak more cor- 
rectly. The servants of the household, the very companies 
of the guard, were already a prey to the terrors of super- 
stition. Husbands returned to the company of their wives 
at an earlier hour; female friends slept together; and, 
with the exception perhaps of Her Majesty, me ladies no 
longer disguised their fears. *' 

**I had for a servant a phlegmatic German, as strong as 
a Turk, as brave as CaBsar; he attends me at my summons. 
I give him my instructions: a bottle of wine, a pie, some 
bread, and ten francs, promising him double the sum if he 
consents to explore the park in the night time. He en- 
gages to do so. My mind being now at ease, I retire to 
rest On awaking the next morning, I behold Momer be- 
fore me; he was a perfect phantom; he is no longer the 
same lively, quiet man I had hitherto found him; he is 
harassed, taciturn, and half intoxicated." 
"What have you ascertained?" 
" •! beseech you. Sir, give me my discharge.' 
"Your discharge? what for? you are dreaming!" 
^' <I beg. Sir, you will pardon my ingratitude; but I have 
no longer the courage to expose myself willingly to a cer- 
tain and sudden death. I wish to quit France and return 
to Germany.' 

"I am amazed; what has occurred, what have you seen? 
answer me." 

" 'If you desire it, I will tell you the truth.' 
<^What a simpleton you are! was it to conceal from me 
what you might discover that I sent you last night to run 
about the fields and keep watch in the park?" 
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'In that CEBe, I will tell jou that I have seen the black* 
leg; it spoke to me, and I must instantly quit your senrice 
under pain of an early death and eternal punishment^ 

«*I was waxing angry, but checked myself, rose up, and, 
unable to get from this silly fellow any thing more than 
incoherent words, I granted him his request; he was to 
remain eight days longer in my service, and then take his 
departure. 

«In the course of the morning, two soldiers of the bat- 
talion of the old guard, which was stationed on duty at the 
Ch&teau, came up to speak with me. My German servant 
had told them of his mishap; they turned him into ridicule; 
and proposed to replace him, provided I could obtain their 
officer's permission to sleep out. I applauded their zeal, 
gave them some drink, settled the Question of discipline 
with the commander, who consented to part for twenty* 
four hours with his two men, both excellent troopers, with 
huge mustachios, who with pointed bayonets have already 
caused so much terror to the living, that I assuredly cal- 
culated on their giving some alarm to the dead. Ndw« we 
cannot fail to have accounts of this black-leg. 

**I watched the dawn of day with almost superstitious 
impatience; I am informed, at the hour of seven, that one of 
the grognards desires to speak with me: he enters my room. 

"Where is your comrade?" 

" *ln the hospital. Sir.' 

"Has he been wounded?" 

« *May Heaven forgive you, Sir; it is unfair thus to 
bring christians into the presence of Satan.' 

"What! have you seen it?" 

" <No doubt I nave; if I am on my legs, I am hardly the 
better for it. Nichole is nearly dead with fright: the poor 
fellow never can recover from it.' 

"But what is it, after all?" 

" «The black-leg; you know all about it. I need not 
say more. Oh! the wretch, how hideous!' 

"Has it appeared to you?" 

" 'Indeed, it has, soul and body, head, feet and hands.' 

"A leg! you talk nonsense." 

**'One might do so with far less cause for it I am 

Soing in quest of Monsieur le Cur6, to confess my sins to 
im . . . . Joking apart, it is a grand sight' 
"I gave him his fee, and bit my lips. The alarm in* 
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creases. On the approach of night» no one dares to stir a 
single step; we only hear of marvellous stories. The 
phantom has been every where; he has been seen in the 
gallery leading to the apartment of Mademoiselle M • • . • : 
file poor etrl is beside herself with fright. 

**The lapse of a few days only added to the general ter- 
ror. I was advised to apply to the police; but was reluct- 
ant to adopt this course, knowing how much the Empress 
was averse to anv intercourse with them. Nevertheless, 
Her Majesty still complained, and the mischievous imp 
persistea in his pranks. Stung to the quick, I wrote to 
the prefect and explained the matter to him. The magis- 
trate replied that he would cause a more active watch to be 
kept round the ChUteau, and sent me, at the same time, a 
younff fellow not more than twenty years old, whom he 
extolled as an idle vagabond, a cunning lad, a shrewd 
prowling gipsy, fit for any thing, caring £r nothing in the 
world, but capable of laying hold of Satan himself, though 
belonging to his gang, provided anyone should be disposed 
to pay him handsomely for his trouble. 

"In consequence of M. Dubois' letter, I sent for and 
questioned this sagacious agent. He related to me num- 
berless aifairs from which he had cleverly extricated him- 
self^ The present must be the case of a robber, he fears 
none: or of a lover, well then, he will lay hands on him. 
I advise him to walk along the galleries, and I gave orders 
accordingly. It was agreed that, if the phantom inhabited 
the Ch&teau, he would follow him to his den, and whistle 
by way of signal; if, on the contrary, the leg effected its 
retreat through the park, he would, on quitting the house, 
hasten to the garden, when, in order to give warning to the 
several sentries, he would fire a pistol. On hearing the 
report, the sentries thus put upon their guard, were to set 
themselves in motion, in order to cutoff the retreat of the 
intruding visitor. 

"This plan being arranged, I went to inform her majes- 
ty of it; she gave her approbation, was prepared for an 
alarm, and, thus admonished beforehand, would not be 
disturbed by it« She promised, besides, the strictest 
secrecy; for the more I investigated the matter, the more 
I was led to think that the hollow leg might possibly be * * * * 

"I was now satisfied that the mystery would be cleared 
up; I evinced on the evening in question more cheerful* 
ness than usual. I saw my cunning agent for the last 



